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The TRANSLATOR of EricTtTus owes the Permiſſion - 
of inſerting the following ODE intirely to the Friend- 1 
ſhip of the Writer of it; who, when ſhe favoured her with | 
it, had no Thought of its ever appearing in Print. 


An IRREGULAR ODE. 
To E. C. who had recommended to me the Stoic Philoſophy, 
as productive of Fortitude, and who is going to publiſh 
a Tranſlation of EeicTETUs, 
EE 4 | | 
| 'OKE Ep1icTETus! Arm my Breaſt 


C 


With thy impenetrable Steel, 
No more the Wounds of Grief to feel, 
Nor mourn by others Woes depreſt. 
Oh teach my trembling Heart 
To ſcorn Affliction's Dart; | 
Teach me to mock the Tyrant Pain ! 
For ſee around me ſtand 
A dreadful murd'rous Band, 
I fly their cruel Power in vain | 
Here lurks D:i/temper's horrid Train, 
And There the Paſſions lift their flaming Brands; 
Theſe with fell Rage my helpleſs Body tear, 
While Thoſe with daring Hands | ITS 
Againſt the immortal Soul their impious Weapons rear. | 


II. 


Where: e' er I turn, freſh Evits meet my Eyes; 
Sin, Sorrow, and Diſgrace, 
Purſue the Human Race! 
There on the Bed of Sickneſs Virtue lies! 5 
See Friendſbip bleeding by the Sword | ; 
Of baſe Ingratitude ! 
See baleful Fealouſy intrude, | f 
And poiſon all the Bliſs that Love had ſtor'd.! 5 8 
N las] wy Oh! 
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Oh! feat my Ears againſt the piteous c A .- 
Of Innocence 3 6 - | | þ v. 
Nor let me ſhrink, when Fancy's Eye 1 3 | | 
Beholds the guilty Wretch's =” . . N = But, g | what ſudden o woo from the Sy 
Pincers heave: | EF | * g ppear, 
Beneath the torturing | | And all the gloomy Proſpect cheer ? 
Nor for the num'rous Wants of Mit ry grieve, fe .4e 5; What awful Form approaches nigh ? kde 
Which 2 Heav'n denies me to relieve | n 4.3 : Awful: Yet mild as is the ſouthern Winde 
III. | | 5 * 8 the F . _. 1 
e ark under breaks the Air, and Angels ſpeak ! 
No longer let toy flecting Joys dep end af | | * Behold the Saviour of the World ! Behold the went of God "mh 
On ſocial, or domeſtic Ties ! Ye 8 f 
ons of Pride, behold his Aſpect meek ! 
en Jet my n ride, | The Tear of Pity on his Cheek! 
Nor in the gentle Counſels of a Friend, 2 | See in his T 0 x: 05 
Nor in the Smiles of Love, expect Delight: | Per 15 of Bae: P 2 RG; 
But teach me in my/e/f to find | R _ _ F d F 
| Whate'er can pleaſe or fill my Mind. Bed N bien af gs oſtrate * * hs ith 4 a 7 
Let inward Beauty charm the mental Sight; ews with Tears, and wipes them with her owing Hair 
Let Godlike Reaſon, beaming bright, 0 VI ; - 
Chace far away each gloomy Shade, — p = 
4 Till Victue's heav'nly Form diſplay d | | What Scenes now meet my wond' ring Eyes! 
Alone ſhall captivate my Soul, | t | What hallow'd Grave, 
| And her divineſt Love poſſeſs me whole a — By mourning Maids attended round, 
| | 1 Attracts the Sa vioux's Steps? What heart felt Wound 
| IV. 8 His ſpotleſs Boſom heaves with tender Sighs ? 
But, ah ! what means this impious Pride, Why weeps the Son belov'd, Omnipotent to fave ? a 
| Which heav'nly Hoſts deride ! But, lo! He waves ble awful Hand ! 
| Within myſelf does Virtue dwell ? | Ahe ſleeping Clay obeys His dread Command. 
Is all ſerene, and beauteous there ? | Oh Lazarus! come forth ! “ Come forth and ſee 
What mean theſe chilling Damps of Fear ? « The dear Effects of wond'rous Love! 
| Tell me, Ph:loſophy ! Thou Boaſter! Tell: | « He, at whoſe Word the Seas and Rocks remove 
This god-like all- ſufficient Mind, ? 1 10 « Thy F riend, thy Lord, thy Maker, weeps for Thee ! 
| Which, in its own Perfection bleſt, | : | 6 
1 Defies the Woes, or Malice of Mankind | VII. 
| To ſhake its ſeif. poſſeſſing Reſt, 15 | ö Thy Walls, Jeruſalem, have ſeen thy King, : 
| Is it not foal, weak, ignorant, and blind ? | In Meekneſs clad, lament thy hapleſs Fate 
| | Oh Man! om conſcious Virtue's Praiſe 5 Unquench'd His Love, though paid with ruthleſs Hate! 
g Fall'n, fall'n ! what Refuge can'ſt thou find ! : O loſt, relentleſs Sion Didſt Thou know 
What pitying Hand again will raiſe | ; e Who thus vouchſafes thy Courts to tread, 
| From native Earth thy groveling Frame ! x] 5 : What loud Hoſannas wouldſt thou fing ! 
Ah, who will cen Fur Heart from Spot of ſinful Blame? How eager crown His honour'd Head ! 
: | | Nor ſee unmov'd His kind paternal Woe ! 
V.” But, 75 Nor force His Tears, His precious Blood, for thee to flow! | 
DP, | 5 VIII. No 
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An IRREGULAR ODE. 


VIII. 


No more repine, my coward Soul! 
The Sorrows of Mankind to ſhare, 
Which He, who could the World controul, 
Did not diſdain to bear ! | 
Check not the Flow of ſweet fraternal Love, 
By Heav'n's high King in Bounty given, 
Thy ſtubborn Heart to ſoften and improve, 
Thy earth-clad Spirit to refine, 
And gradual raiſe to Love divine 
And wing its ſoaring Flight to Heaven! 


IX. 


Nor Thou, EL Iz A, who from early Youth 
By Genius led, by Virtue train'd, 
Haſt ſought the Fountain of eternal 'Truth, 
And each fair Spring of Knowlege drain'd ; 
Nor Thou, with fond Chimeras vain, 
With Stoic Pride, and fancied Scorn 
Of human Feelings, human Pain, 
My feeble Soul ſuſtain ! 
Far nobler Precepts ſhould thy Page adorn. 
O rather guide me to the facred Source 
Of real Wiſdom, real Force, 
Thy Life's unerring Rule | 
To Thee, fair Truth her radiant Form unſhrouds, 
Though, wrapp'd in thick impenetrable Clouds, 
She mock'd the Labours of the Grecian School, 
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E stoic Sect was founded by Zeno, about 
IE three hundred Years before the Chriſtian 

Era: and flouriſhed in great Reputation, 
SYJ=2 till the Declenſion of the Romer Empire. 
A complete Hiſtory of this Philoſophy 
would be the Work of a large Volume: and nothing fur- 
ther is intended here, than ſuch a ſummary View of it, as 
may be of Uſe to give a clearer Notion of thoſe Paſſages in 
Epictetus, a ſtrict Profeſſor of it, which allude to ſome of 


its peculiar Doctrines. 


9. 2. That the End of Man is to live conformably to 
Nature, was univerſally agreed on amongſt all the Philo- 
ſophers: but, in what that Conformity to Nature conſiſts, 
was the Point in Diſpute. The Epicureans maintained, that 
it conſiſted in Pleafure ; of which they conſtituted Senſe 

a the 


the Judge (%. The Stoics, on the contrary, 
an abſolute I erfection of the Soul. Neither of 
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laged it in 
em ſeem to 
haye underſtood Man in his mixed Capacity; but while the 
firſt debaſed him to a mere Animal, the laſt exalted him to a 
pure Intelligence; and both conſidered him as independent, 
uncorrupted, and ſufficient, either by Height of Virtue, or 

by well-re gulated Indulgence, to his own Happineſs. The. 
Stocal Exceſs was more uſeful to the Public, as it often 
produced great and noble Efforts towards that Perfection, 
to which it was ſuppoſed poſſible for human Nature to 
arrive. Yet, at the ſame time, by flattering Man with falſe 
and preſumptuous Ideas of his own Power and Excellence, 
it tempted even the Beſt to Pride : a Vice not only dreadfully 
miſchievous in human Societh, but, perhaps of all others, the 
molt inſuperable Bar to real inward Improvement. 


F. 3. Epictetus often, mentions Three Topics, or Claſſes, 
under which the Whole of Moral Philoſophy is compre- 
hended. Theſe are, the Deſires and Averfions, the Purſuits 
and Avoidances, or the Exerciſe of the active Powers, and 


the Aſents of the Underſtanding. 


* PY 


— - *; E 


G) Senſibus ipfis judicari voluptates. Cic. de Fin. L. II. By Pleaſure 


the Eprcureans ſometimes explained themſelves to mean, only Freedom 
from Uneaſineſs: but the Philoſophers of other Sects in general, as well 
as, Cicero, inſiſt, producing their own Expreſſions for it, that they meant 
ſenſual Delights. This, indeed, was more explicitly the Doctrine of 
Ariſtippus, the Father of the Qrenaics: a Sect, however, which ſunk 
into the Epicureans 3 whoſe Notions plainly led to the Diſſoluteneſs ſo 
remarkable in the Lives of moſt of them. 


§. 4. 


— 
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8. 4. The Defres and Averſſons were confidered as fimple OE, 
Affections of the Mind, arifing from the Apprehenſion, that Exc 


traries as Evil, muſt neceſſarily defre the one, and be avere 

to the other: and, conſequently, muſt often find his Dęſire 
diſappointed, and his Aver ſion incurred. The Stoics, there- 
fore, reſtrained Good and Evil to Virtus and Vice alone: 
and excluded all Externals from any Share in human Happi- 
neſs, which they made entirely dependent on a right Choice. 
From this Regulation of the Defires and Aver ſions follows 
that Freedom from Perturbation, Grief, Anger, Pity, &c. 
and in ſhort, that univerſal Apathy, which they every-where 
ſtrongly inculcate. 


— 


8. 5. The next Step to Stoical Perfection was, the Claſs of 
Purſuits and Avoidances (b). As the Defires and Aver/rons O:ua 
are ſimple Affections, the Pur/uirs and Avoidances are A Poppacth 


—_— 


— 


(5) The Stoics define theſe Terms: the one, a Motion, by which we 
are carried toward ſome Object; the other, a Motion, by which we 
ſtrive to ſhun it. The original Words, by a Happineſs in the Gree# 
Language, are properly oppoſed to each other; which the Engh/b will 


not admit, I have choſen the beſt I could find, and wiſh they were 
better. 


a 2 Exertions 
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Exertions of the active Powers towards the -procuring or 
declining any thing. Under this Head was comprehended 
the whole Syſtem of moral Duties, according to Their in- 
complete Ideas of them: and a due Regard to it was ſup- 
poſed to enſure a proper Behaviour in all the ſocial Rela- 
tions. The conſtant Performance of what theſe point out, 
naturally followed from a Regulation of the Defires and. 
Abe fue in the firſt Topic: fer where the Inclinations are 
exerted and reftrained as they ought, there will be nothing. 


to miſlead us in Action. 


& * „ ab ; 
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F. 6. The laſt Topic, and the Serge of tlie Stoic 
Character, was that of the Aſents (c). As the ſecond was 
to produce a Security from Failure in Practice, this was to 
ſecure an Infallibility in Judgment, and to guard the Mind 
from ever either admitting a Falſhood, or diſſenting from 
{08 Truth. A wiſe Man, in the Stoic Scheme, was never to be » 
"it miſtaken, or to form any Opinion. Where Evidence could 
ö not be obtained, he was to continue in Suſ penſe. His Under 
i | | ſtanding was never to be miſled, even in Sleep, or under the 
| Influence of Wine, or in a Delirium. In this laſt Particular, 
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(c) It ſeems ſtrange, chat the Stoics kee put the ents laſt : 
ſince both the Affections and Will ſhould be governed by the Under- 
ſtanding ; which, therefore, ſhould be rectified, in order to do its Office 
well. Epifetus ſeems to be of this Opinion in B. I. c. 17. But, per- 
haps, they thought common Senſe, or natural Logic, ſufficient for this 
| Purpoſe ; and artificial Logic, which they meant, but did not expreſs 
| clearly, by the Word A/ents, neceſſary as a Guard only againſt Sophiſtry. 
| Yet their mentioning it, as a Guard alſo againſt being miſled, when they 
| were in Drink, and even in their Dreams, leaves but little Room for this 
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INTRODUCTION. v 


however, there is not a perfect Agreement: and ſome Au- 
thors are ſo very reaſonable, as to admit it poſſible for a 
Philoſopher to be miſtaken in his — after he hath 
loſt his Senſes {d). 


$7. The. Subjects of theſe ſeveral Claſſes of ohiloophic ParTaoiet; 
Exerciſe are, the Appearances. of Things (e). By theſe Ap- 
fearances the Stoics underſtood the Impreſſions () made 
on the Soul, by any Objects, preſented either to the Senſes, 
or to the Underſtanding. Thus a Houſe, an Eſtate, Lite, 
Death, Pain, Reputation, &c. (conſidered in the View, 
under which they are preſented to the perceptive Faculties) 
in the Stoical Senſe are, Appearances. The Uſe of Appears \ 
ances is common to Brutes, and Men; an intelligent Uſe of 
them belongs only to the latter: a Diſtinction, which is 
carefully to be obſerved in. reading theſe. Diſcourſes. 


$. 8. That Judgment, which is formed by the Mind con- Ao t 
cerning the Appearances, the Stoics termed Principles: and 
theſe A give a Determination to the Choice. 


a 118 


1 Kal un ny pe XpuorrmTos amoSAnti, Kacavins Je c 
'0-pev, amoCAnthv uc HED x Peay yonav” o de, ναν e d Ce- 
criobs * α s. 1 Dios. LAERT. in ZENO. 

Nam ſi argumentaberis, ſapientem multo vino inebriari, et retinere 
rectum tenorem, etiamſi temulentus fit : licet colligas, nec veneno poto 
moriturum, &c. SEN. Epiſt. 83. 

(e) The original Word is of peculiar Signification among the Stoics : 
and I wiſh it could have been rendered into Engliſh, in a manner leſs 
ambiguous, and more expreſſive of its Meaning. But the Stoic Language 
periſhed with the Stoic Sect : and ſcarcely any of its technical Terms can 
now be rendered intelligible, except by a Paraphraſe, or a Definition. 


(f) Tunwow e Tu. Dios. LAERT. L. VII. $.45. , 
| | 5. 8. 
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vi INT ROD UC T TON. 
& 5 
Hlgomps F. 9. The Choice, among the Stoics, ſignified, either the 


FEW Faculty of Willing ; or a deliberate * made of ſome 
Action, or Courſe of Life. 


&. 10. As the Appearances reſpect particular Objects the 
none es. Pre-conceptions are general innate Notions, ſuch as they ſup- 
poſed to take original Poſſeſſion of the Mind, before it forms 
any of its own (g To adapt theſe Pre-conceptions to parti- 
cular Caſes, is the Office of Reaſon: and is often infiſted on 
by Epicletus, as a Point of the higheſt Importance. 
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| $. 11. By the Word, which throughout this Tranſlation 

Fupaizz is rendered Proſperity, the Stoics underſtood the internal 
State of the Mind, when the Affections and active Powers 
were ſo regulated, that it conſidered all Events as happy: 
and, conſequently, muſt enjoy an uninterrupted Flow of Suc- 
ceſs; ſince nothing could fall out contrary to its Wiſhes (Y). 


Theſe, which have been mentioned, are the technical 
0 Terms of the greateſt Conſequence in the Stoic Philoſophy: 
il | and which, for that Reaſon, are, except in a very few Places, 
N always rendered by the ſame Engliſo Word. There are other 
Words uſed in a peculiar Senſe by this Sect: but, as they are 
not of equal Importance, they are neither ſo ſtrictly tranſ» 
lated, nor need any particular Definition. 
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10 2 ) Emi de n mpAnlis, ervare uoixn Twr ww" ou. 
it Dioo LarRT. L. VII. 54 „ 
| | ) Iam ſenſible, that Proſperity, in common Ule, relates wholly to 
| external Circumſtances : but I could find no better Word to expreſs the 
1 internal good Condition of Mind, which the Stoics meant by Evpeia- 
| There is an Inſtance of the like Uſe 1 Jobn iii. 2. 
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INTRODUCTION. w 
$8 12, The Stoics held Logic in the higheſt Eſteem: and 
atk carried it to ſuch a trifling Degree of Subtilty, as ren- 
dered their Arguments very tedious and perplexed. The 
frequent References to logical Queſtions, and the Uſe of 
ſyllogiſtical Terms, are the leaſt agreeable Part of the Diſ- 
courſes of Epictetus: fince, however well they might be 
underſtood by ſome of his Hearers, they are now unintelli- 
gible to the greateſt Part of his Readers. Indeed, with all 
his Strength and Clearneſs of Underſtanding, he ſeems to have 
been hurt by this favourite Science of his Set. One is ſome- 
times ſurpriſed: to find his Reaſoning. incoherent and per- 
plexed : and his Scholars rather filenced by Interrogatories, 
which. they are unable to comprehend, than convinced by the 
Force of Truth; and then given up by him, as if they were 
hopeleſs and N Yet many a well-meaning Under- 
ſtanding may be loſt in a Wood by the Confuſion of dialec- 
tical Quibbles, which might have been led, without Diffi- 
culty, to the Point in view, if it had been ſuffered to follow 
the Track of common Senſe. | 


F. 13. The Stoic Scheme of Theology, as it is explained 
in Cicero, and other ancient Writers, appears, in many Parts 
of it, ſtrangely perplexed and abſurd. Some however of 
this ſeeming Abſurdity may poſſibly ariſe from the Uſe of 
ſtrong Figures; and the infinite Difficulty of treating a Sub- 
je, for which no human Language can ſupply proper and 
adequate Terms () The Writings of the firſt Founders of 

5 the 


(:) Quidquid de Deo dixeris, quidquid tacitæ mentis cogitatione con- 
CePeris, in humanum tranſilit, et corrumpitur, ſenſum : nec habet pro- 
priæ 


Vim INTRODUCTTON. 


the stoic Philoſophy, who treated expreſsly on Phyſiology | 


and Metaphyſics, are now loſt: and all that can be known 


of their Doctrine is from Fragments, and the Accounts 


given of them by other Authors. By what can be collected 
from theſe, and particularly by the Account which Diogenes 
Laertius gives of the Stoics, they appear to have held, that 
there is one ſupreme | God, incorruptible, unoriginated (H, 
immortal, rational, and perfect in Intelligence and Happi- 


eſs): unſuſceptible of all Evil: governing the World, and 


every thing in it, by his Providence: not however of the 


berwell, if they had ſtopt here: but tliey plainly ſpeak 


of the World, as God; or of God, as che Soul of the 
World; which they call his Subſtance () i and I do not 
recollect . any Proof, that they believed Him to exiſt in the 
en tramundane Yet b 3 W _ to 5 finite (o), 


3. — 
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priæ fignificationis notam, ne dee verbis dicitur, atque ad Rn 
negotia compoſitis. | 


(&) Ac ghapros x õ YEVVNT OS. D1os. LAER. L. VII. F. 137. 

(/ ; Þ Oeoy d eic. Zwov abareroy, AcYixzov, TEAE!OV, 1 vogpoy £v ciao, 
7 LGU TarTos H H, TeOvoNTINOY KOT HOU TE Kat TY £Y XKITHY" MN 
gr HE. ar0ownowoppor s, ds Toy puev Jnpiovey! Twv Aw, waTep 62 
T RTE TAYTW)' Ib. §. 147. 6 

(2) LIND. is T0THYopialls "TIT ncaCeral * Tecs I uve pres. Ib. DN 

(1) Ouoiay Js Oeov Znvwy u noi r oAov XaT [he ne; Toy op. Ib. 

F. 148. 
| (s) O MEV GUY $3011.05 TETERRT MEYGS £ls Ib, 
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huinan Form; but the Creator of the Univeiſe: the Father 
ikewiſe of all (2): and that the ſeveral Names of Apollo, 
Minerva, Ceres, &c. only denote different Exertions of his 
Power. in the different Parts of the Univerſe (n). It would 


ARNOB. adv., Gentes, L. u. P. 111. Ed. Lugd. Bat. 1651. | 
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INTRODUCTION. IX 
and corruptible : and that, at certain Periods, it was to under- 
go ſucceſſive Conflagrations, and then all Beings were to be 
reſorbed into God, and again reproduced by Him//p). What 
they intended by being reſorbed into God, as I do not com- 
prehend, I will not attempt to explain: but I fear they under- 
ſtood by it, a Loſs of ſeparate perſonal Exiſtence. Yet ſome 
of the later Stoics departed from this Doctrine of the Confla- 
gration, and ſuppoſed the World to be immortal (9). Indeed 
there is often ſo much Obſcurity, and Appearance of Con- 
tradiction, in their Expreſſions, that it is very difficult, if not 
impoſſible, to form any preciſe Idea of their Meaning. They 
who, with Impartiality, read what the ancient Philoſophers, 
of all Seas, have written on the Nature of God, will often 
find Cauſe to think, with the utmoſt Veneration and Grati- 
tude, on the only Book, in which this important Article is 
explained, ſo far as is neceſſary to be known; in a manner 
perfectly agreeable to the Principles of ſimple, unperverted 
Reaſon. For what it graciouſly. teaches more than Reaſon 
could, it confirms by ſuch Evidences of its Authority, as 
Reaſon muſt admit, or contradict itſelf. 


— | 
$. 14. The Stoics ſometimes define God to be an intelli- 


gent, hery Spirit, without Form, but paſſing into whatever 
Things i it Link and en itſelf to all (7) : ſometimes 


— . 


(, Kara gor xls TepioIovs aranhioxuy tis EauTY TACRY THY ον,, 
X&l TAY £5 EQUTOU YEVYWY. Ib. F. 137. | 
() See PuiLo Jupzvus, of the Incorruptibility of the World, p. 947. 

Ed. Par. 
(7) Ocos 61 Tvevue vocboY Kai Types, on £09 Hοοννε u ul 
fs eis & CovAteral x GUYES0jh,210UjAEVOY Tak PosIDQNIUsS, 


b an 


{ty 


i an * qperatire Fi ire . * nicks * ry that. theſe 
were only metaphorical Phraſes, if chey did not exprefsly 
$Z ſpeak of God as corporeal; which is objected to them by 
| Plutarch (i). Indeed they defined all Eſſence to be Body (a). 


An Error of which, probably, they did. not diſcover. the ill 
3 Tendeney, any more than Tertullian; who inconſiderately 
| followed, them in this very unphiloſophical Notion, that 
[- | what is not Body, is nothing at all (w). His Chriſtian, Faith 


ſecures him from the Imputation of Impiety: and the juſt 
Mn becoming, Manner, in which the Stoics, in many In- 

ſtances, ſpeak, of God, ſhould incline one to form the fame 
favourable. Judgment of them: and thoſe Authors ſeem 
guilty of great Injuſtice, who. repreſent . as little better 
| — 2 


"ay 7 ſhe hey | held the Eternity of Matter, as à paſſive 

7385 Principle; but that it was reduced into Form by God; fx 
| | and that the World was made, and is continually governed | 

| by Him (*). They ſometimes repreſent him, (as model- 

[| ling the Conſtitution. of the World witk ſupreme Au- 
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4 (s) Hop Teyuxor.. 1 de Placit. Philsſoph. L. ws, 7. 


; | | () Oura Toy Otov, apyny oe, Swpa yoEpay, 5 Xu vu 5 "ag rang L eres, 
[| av xabagor, ods arAoun ouds aovylerov, anne. E rep, El ehen E 
| aloe. PLUT. de communibus netitiis ao. Stoiros. p. 10 2 5 
( Sona TE ec KAT cb robs, 1 ob,. Dios. LAxkr. VII. 5. 1 50 


. (w) Adv. Praxeam, c. 7. Vet, De Anima, c. 7. he ſays, Omne,cor- 
8 paſſibile eſt; which he certainly did not think God Was. ä 


(x) Acne. Iavros apes ci Twy oNwy Jvo, To roigb Rai Tao r Ta 


i u 0buy T&TXOY Evai THI j ovaiey, T vAny. To de Tolouy,, Toy e auth 
| | Aoyor, Toy top Dios. Lat, L. VII. S. 1 34. 
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INTRODUCTION. A 


thority (y): at others, as limited by the Material, which 
He had not the Power to change (2). Epiftetus may be 
thought to incline to this latter Opinion (a): yet his Words 
are capable of a different Turn. And there are, perhaps, 
more ents, in the Writings of the Stoics, to prove their 
Belief of the uncontroulable Power of the Deity i in the Forma- 
tion of Things, that thoſe, which ſome un WE Expteſ- 
Hons . rr againſt it. e 


nr i 

8. 16. Of all cho Philoſophers che! Stoics were ihe cleareſt / 
and moſt zealous Aſſertors of a particular Providence (S): a 
Belief, which was treated with the utmoſt Contempt by the 
Epicureans (c). As this Principle is, of all others, ks moſt 
conducive to the Intereſts of Virtue, and lays the Founda- 
tion of all true Piety, the Stoics are intitled to the higheſt 
Honour for their ſteady Defence of it; and their utter Re- 
jection or 1 es and contemptible, N otion of Chance d). 


$. 17. By Fate they ſeem to have undeifiood a Series ot 
Even, 3 by the immutable Counſels of God: or, 


3 — 
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Deus iſta na que circumfuſa Re&orem ſequuntur et Ducem. 
Potentius autem eſt quod facit, quod eſt Deus, quam materia patiens Dei. 
SEN. Epiſt. 65. + tags 

Nulli igitur eſt. naturæ obediens, aut ſubjectus Deus. Omriem ergo 
regit ipſe naturam. Cic. de Nat. Deor. L. II. $. 30. Ed. Dav. 


(2) Non poteſt artifex mutare materiam. SEN. de Provid. c. 8. 
(a) B. I. c. 1. 


(5) Non univerſo Hominum Genet ſolum, ſed etiam ſingulis, Sc. 
C1oc. de Nat. Deor. L. III. 


(c) Anus fatidica. Ib. L. I. 
Ca d Nec ſine Ratione, quamvis ſubita, accidere. "os de Provid. . 
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xi 


that Laws of his Providence, by which he gavernsthe Wolde. 
It is evident by their Writings, that they meant it in no Senſe; ; 


which — 0 with the Liberty of human Actions. Ciceros 
allows, that Chryfippus endeavoured to reconcile Fate with 
Free Will: and that it was contrary to his Intention, that, 
by s peaplexgy Way, of axguls g, he confirmed the Do@tine. 


to Fate, which it ſt be owned _ ſoractimes mins a 
very: ſtrong and unguarded manner, theæit to 
bez chat his own. eternal Will is his Law 2 3 
change ; becauſe He always ordaing it is beſt/g): and 
that, as Fate is no more than a connected Series of Cauſes, 
God is the Firſt Original Cauſe, on which all the reſt de- 


pend (6). 


. 18. They. imagined. the white Uhse bebe prophe 


with Gods, Genii, and Demons: and among other inferior 
Divinities reckoned the Sun, Moong v Sar which they 
conceived to be animated and intelligent; or inhabited by 
particular Deities, as the Body i is by the Soul, who — . 


over them, and directed their Motions (i). 7 
N 
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(e) Aoyas, Nb or o x00 mes SuZayerar. Dios. Lars. L. VII. F. 149. 
(f) Chry/ppus —— Applicat ſe ad eos potius, qui neceſſitate motus Ani- 
mos | Animorum. Dav.] liberatos volunt. Dum autem verbis utitur 
ſuis, delabitur in eas Difficultates, ut neceſſitatem Fati confirmet invitus. 


Cic. de Fato, F. 17. Dav. Coryfppus * cum W 0 
baret, Sc. F. 18. 5 
(2) SEN. de Beneficiis. L. VI. c. 23. F 
(5) Ib. L. Iv. Te 7. 
i) Cic. de Natura Derr hun L. II. c. 1 5. 
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9 19. 3 — Stoics held both the aboro-mcttioned Intelli- 
gences, and the Souls of Men, to be Portions of the Eſſence 
of God (Y, or Parts of the Soul of the World (/): and to be 
cotporeal (, and periſhable (2). Some of them indeed 
maintained, that human Souls ſubſiſted after Death: but 
chat they were, like all other Beings, to be conſumed at the 


Oonſlagratiog Gheonthes, ught, that all Souls laſted till 
— b y thoſe of the Good (0. Seneca 


; ſometimes ſpeaking of the Soul as 
And 


— and, at hn hes, as periſhing with the Body. 
indeed (thefe, is nothing. but Confuſion, and a Hs e 
r. . met . with among * i ei or” this 
Subject. | , — cn 88 IF. 


F. 20. There is, I FEI very little Evidence t to ls my 
that they believed future Rewards or Puniſhments; com- 
pared. with. that which appears to the contrary //, at leaſt 
the Reader will obſerve, that Epifterus never aſſerts either. 
He ſtrongly inſiſts, that a bad Man hath flo gther Puniſh- 
ment, than being ſuch; and a good. Man, no- other Re- 
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) Epic. B. I. c. 14. &c. 

60 Hs Men Evai ras Ev Tois Zou Dio. LAERT. b. I. 6 156. 

en) Tur de dugm==uai Tou eva Ib. 

( ) Tyy Jun AC he ατ D EA E Ve, ehagrn- I” eil. Ib. 

(o) KAeœvhns mracas, enidiaperay oc eg. EXTUPWOEWS. Nναν 05 J's, 
Tas r. FoÞwy povwy, Ib. F. 157: | 

 (£) Ladlantius, indeed, L. VII. c. c. 7. ſays: Eſſe inferos Zenon 
Stoicus docuit, et ſedes piorum ab impiis eſſe diſcretas: et illbs quidem 
= et delectabiles incolere Regiones ; hos vero luere pænas in tenc- 
broſis locis, atque in cæni voraginibus horrendis. But I know not 


that any other Author relates this of him. ä 
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ward (q): and he tells his Diſciple, that, when Want of 
Neceſſaries obliges him to go out of Life, he returns to the 
Four Elements, of which he was made: that there is no 
Hades, nor Acheron, nor Eyripbleget ban (r) and he clearly 
affirms, that perſonal Exiſtence is loſt in Death (s). | 
Epifetus believed future Rewards, he, muſt, of courſe, have 
made frequent mention of them (#).::/4; Auroninut, upon a 
Su Ppoſition that Souls continue after. Death, makes them to 
remain for ſome Time in the Air: and then to be changed, 
diffuſed, kindled, and reſumed. into thei productive Intelli- 
IE of the Univerſe 0 In another Place, he vindicates 


% 


() See B. I. c. 12. p. 48. B. In. _ 8 2495 18. c. 24. p. 377. 
B. IV. c. 9. F. 2, 3. Id. c. 10. F. 2. c. 12. f. 4. | 


(Y) B. III. c. 13. p. 265. 

(s) Id. c. 24. p. 326. 

(t) The only Paſſage, that I can recollect, in n which any Intimation: 
ſeems to be given of a future Reward, is in the XVth Chapter of the 
Enchiridion : and, probably, even there he means only a Happineſs. to be 
enjoyed in the preſent Life, after due Improvement in Philoſophy ;. though 
he expreſſes it by the very ſtrong Figures of partaking the Feaſts and 


14 
14 


Empire of the Gods. For, doubtleſs, the wiſe Man, like his Kindred | 


Deities, feaſted upon every thing that happened; and, by willing as 
Jupiter did, reigned along with Him. Beſides, Epictetus ſays there, of 
Diegenes, and Heraclitus, or Hercules, not that they are, but that the 

were divine Perſons: which muſt refer to ſomething which had ceaſed 


when he wrote; and, conſequently, to their Felicity before, not after 


their Deaths. At leaſt, he doth not intimate any thing concerning their 
ſecond Liſe: and if that was to be ſhort, as it might be (and it could 
not reach beyond the Conflagration), and was not very certain neither, 


the Hope of it would be a very inſufficient Counterbalance to vehement 
Appetites and Paſſions. 


(2) L. 4. $.21. Theſe Expreſſions, difufed and kindled, allude to the 


Stoic Doctrine, that Souls are Portions of the Deity, ſeparated for a Time, 
and that His Eſſence is Fire, 
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the Conduct of Providence, on the Hypotheſis, that the 


Souls of the Good are. extinguiſhed by. Death (w). 


5. 21. The Stoics thought,” that every ſingle Perſon had a a. 


tutelary Genius aſſigned him by God, as a Guardian of his 
Soul, and a Superintendent of his Conduct (x): and that all 


Virtue 3 d erde conſiſt in acding in concert t with this 


„„ „„ 


the Whole (y ) Soletimes, ed, they make the Genius 
to be only the ruling Wer of every one's own Mind (e (s 9 


$. 22. A very light Examipation of their Writings i is 
fufficient to convince any impartial Reader, how little the 
Doctrines of this Sect were fitted to influence the Generality 
of Mankind. But indeed, about the Generality of Mankind, 
the Stoics do not appear to have given themſelves any kind 
of Trouble. IT hey ſeemed to conſider All (except the Few, 


who were Students in the Intricacies of a philoſophic Syſtem} 
as very little ſuperior to Beaſts: and, with great Tranquillity, 


left them to follow the- Devices of their own ungoverned 
Appetites and Paſſions. How unlike was this to the dif- 


(w) L. 12. F. 5. 
(x) Ex Twas Paiphoves arlpuroy ννẽα crorras, ETOT TAS: FWY: 
arbpwr wy Tpayuatu. Dios. LAERT. L. VII. $. 151. 
Scit Genius, natale comes qui temperat Aſtrum, 
Naturæ Deus humanæ, mortalis in unum- 


Quodcunque caput. „Honk. L. I. Ep. U. v. 186, Fc. 
See Epic. B. I. c. 12. p. 49. N 


: x | 
Era auto rou ro Tov £Udcuporos apestrhlv Kal TH EVpeiay Ciov, oTay 
[74 


rar ra TeaTTHTAL X&TX THY Sup ewriey Tov T&p, £X49Tw IaROVOS, gos ru 


Tou oNov Atorentov BovAnor, Dio. LAERT. L. VII. F. 88. 
(S) Sec M. Antoninus, L. II. c. 13, 17. L. III. c. 3 . L. V. c. 27. 
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wi INTRODUCTTON. 


fuſive Benevolence of the divine Author of the Chriſtian 


Religion, who adapted his Diſcourſes to the Comprehenſion, 
and extended the Means of Happineſs to the Attaitiment, of 


all Mankind 


F. 23. There ſeem to be only ewo Methods; by which the 
preſent Appearances of Things are capable of being recon- 
ciled to our Ideas of the Juſtice, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs of 
God: the one is the Doctrine of a future State; the other, 
the Poſition, that Virtue alone is ſufficient to human Hap- 
pineſs in this (a). The firſt, which was the Method choſen 
by Socrates, ſolves every Difficulty, without contradicting 
cither Scnſe or Reaſon : the latter, which was unfortunately 
inen by the Stoics, is repugnant to both. 


F. 24. That there is an intrinſic Beauty and Excellency in 


moral Goodneſs ; that it is the Ornament and Perſection of 


all rational Beings; and that, till Conſcience is ſtifled by 

repeated Guilt, -we feel an Obligation to prefer and follow, 
ſo far as we perceive it, in all Caſes; 45 find an inward 
Kaen i Es receive outward En from 


— —Ü— 


(a) Condonanda tamen ſententia, Stoice, veſtta eſt. 
Nam ſi poſt obitum, neque premia ſint, neque pænæ, | 
Heu, quo perventum eſt! Heu, quid j Jam denique reſtat | 
Scilicet humanas gerit aut Res numen inique, 
Aut niFcurat iners, aut, ſi bene temperat orbem, 
Nemo bonus miſer eſt, nemo improbus eſſe beatus 
In vita poſſit, Gens ut fibi Stoica fingit. 
J. Hawx1ns BROWNE. 


I have a ſingular Pleaſure in quoting theſe Lines, from a Poem, which 
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does Honour to our Country. 
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ſo doing, are Poſitions, which no thinking Perſon can con- 
tradict: but it doth not follow from hence, that in ſuch a. 
Mixture, as Mankind, it is its own ſufficient Reward. God 
alone, infinitely perfect, is happy in, and from Himfelf.- 
The Virtue of finite Beings muſt be defective: and the Hap- 
pineſs of created Beings: muſt be dependent. It is unde- 
fable Fact, that thie natural Conſequences of Virtue in ſome, 
may be interrupted by the Vices of others. How much are 
the beſt Perſons liable to ſuffer from the Follies of the Un- 
thinking; from the Ill- nature, the Rage, the Scorn of the 
Maleralent; ſrom the cold and the penurious Hardhearted- 
neſs of the Unfeeling; from Perſecutions, for the ſake both 
of Religion and Honeſty; from ill Returns to conjugal, to 
parental, to friendly Affection; and from an innumerable 
Train of other Evils, to which the moſt amiable Diſpoſitions 
are uſually tie moſt ſenſible. It is no leſs undeniable, that 
the natural Conſequences of Virtue are interrupted by the 
Struggles of our own Paſſions; (which we may overcome 
rewardably, though very imperfectly; or, if we live to over- 
come more perfectly, we may not live to/enjoy the Victory; 
by Sickneſs, Pain, Languor, Want; and by what we feel 
from the Death, or the Sufferings of thoſe, with whom we 
are moſt nearly connected. We are often, indeed afflicted by 
many of theſe Things, More than, we ought to be. But 
Concern for ſome, at leaſt our on Failings for Inſtance, 
is directly a Duty; for others, it is viſibly the Inſtrument of 
moral Improvement ; . for more. ſtill, it is the unavoidable 
Reſult of our Frame: and they who carry it too far, may, 
on the whole, be good Characters; and even they who do 
not, in any conſiderable Degree, may however be extremely 
C wretched. 
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kind in general, or indeed a proportionable Reward to 
almoſt any Man? Or how, unleſs the View be extended 
beyond ſuch a Scene of Things, the certain Means of Hap- 
pineſs ? The originally appointed Means of Happineſs it un- 
doubtedly is: but that it ſhould be an effectual and infallible 
Means to Creatures ſo imperfect; paſſing through ſuch a diſ- 
ordered World, is impoſlible, without a State of future Re- 

ward; and of this the Goſpel alone gives us full Affurance. 


$. 25. By rejecting the Doctrine of Retompences i in another 
1 5 the Stoics were reduced to the Extravagance of ſup- 
poſing Felicity to be enjoyed in Circumſtances Sy which are 
incapable of it. That a good Man ſtretched on a Rack, or 
repoſing on a Bed of Roſes, ſhould enjoy himſelf equally, 
was a Notion which could gain but 00 Profelytes: and a 
fad Experience, that Pain was an Evil, ſometimes drove their 
own Diſciples from the thorny Aﬀperities of the Portico, to 
the flowery Gardener of Epicurus. eee e FH 
$. 26. The abſolute Indifference of all I Ektirnals, and the 
Poſition, That Things independent on Choice are nothing to 
us, the grand Point on which their Arguments turned, every 
one, who feels, knows to be falſe : and the Practice of the 
Wiſeſt and Beſt among them, proved it in Fact to be ſo. It 
is remarkable, that no Se& of Philoſophers ever fo dogmati- 
cally preſcribed, or ſo frequently committed, Suicide, as thoſe 


very Stoics, who taught that the Pains and ings, which 


they ſtrove to end by this Act of Rebellion againſt the De- 


crees of Providence, were no Evils. How abſolutely this 


4 horrid 


_=_ % 


wretched. How then can Virtue be its oui Reward to Man- 
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horrid Practice contradicted all their noble Precepts of Re- 
ſignation and Submiſſion to the divine Will, is too evident 
to need any Enlargement. They profeſſed indeed in Suicide 
to follow the divine Will: but this was a lamentably weak 
Pretence. Even ſuppoſing Sufferings. to be Evils, they are 
no Proof of a Signal from God to abandon Life ; but to ſhow 
antexemplary Patience,/ which he will reward: but, ſup- 
poſing them, as the Stoics did, not to be Evils, a afford 
not ſo much as the Shadow of a Proof. 5 

& 27. As the Stoics;by the Permiſſion of Suicide, plainly 
implied, that external Inconveniences were not indifferent in 
the Extremity ; it follows, that they muſt proportionab| y be 
allowed not to be indifferent in the inferior Degrees: of 
which Zens ſeemed to be perfectly well convinced, by hang- 
ing himſelf when his Finger aked. And where was the Uſe 
of taking ſo much Pains to ſay, and believe, what they knew 
to be falſe? It might, perhaps, be thought to be of ſome 
Benefit, in the Time of the later Stoics, to the great Men of 
Rome, whom the Emperors frequently won at their 
Pleaſure : and this is the Uſe, to which Epictetus is perpe- 
tually applying it. Vet, even in this Caſe, the Stoic Doc- 
trine, where Men could bring themſelves to act upon it, made 
them abſurdly rough, as appears by the Hiſtory of Helvidius 
Pri iſeus 5 : and. hindered the Good, they might otherwiſe have 
done. And, if a Man, taught thus to deſpiſe Tortures and 
Death, ſhould happen. at the ſame time to be wrong-headed, 
for which he had no ſmall Chance, he would, in one Re- 
ſpec, be a more terrible wild Beaſt, than an Enthuſiaſt of any 
other Set; as he would not think his Sufferings Evils : 

64 though 
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though in another he would be lefs ſo, as he would not 
hope to be rewarded for them hereaſte. „ 


+ 


if af £fAa4 


98 8. The Stoics are INS Th and jultly, charged 4 
| great Arrogance in their Diſcourſes, and even in their Ad- 
dreſſes to God. They aſſert however the Doctrine of Grace, 
and the Duty of Praiſe and Thankſgiving for the divine 
Aſſiſtance in moral Improvements (5). But there doth not, 
1 think, appear any Inſtance of a Stoic, or perhaps any 
other Heathen Philoſopher, addreſſing his Repentance to 
God, and begging Pardon. for his Failings, or directing his 
Diſciples to do it. Indeed nothing can excuſe their Idola- 
try of human Nature: which they proudly, and inconſiſt- 
ently ſuppoſed perfect and ſelf- ſufficient. Seneca carried the 
Matter ſo far, as by an impious Antitheſis, to give his wiſe 
Man the Superiority to God (c). Epictetus indeed was atten- 
tive enough to the Voice of Conſcience to own- himſelf not 
perfect (d): and he ſometimes tells his Hearers, that they 
cannot be perfect yet (e). But even He at other times in- 
forms them, that they are not inferior to the Gods . The 
Stoical Boaſting will, however, imply leſs. of perſonal Arro- 
gance, if we can ſuppoſe, that thoſe Speeches, which ſo ill 
become human n. were Ae ne uttered, as Cad 
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(b) B. II. c. 1816.3. 4. B. in. 8, 24+ Þ 157 P- 21. 376. See 
likewiſe M. Antoninus, L. I. F. 17. L. IX. F. 4. L. XII. F. 14. 
Va c) Eft aliquid, quo ſapiens antecedat Deum. Ille naturæ beneficio, p 
þ nen ſuo, fapiens eſt: ecce res magna, habere imbecillitatem hominis, 
{ccuritatem Dei. SEN. Epiſt. 53. 


Wt (d) B. IV. c. 1. $.17. B. IV. c. 8. p. 408. 
vil (4) 4. © 15. Þ: 06. MB. UV. Co 33. ho 6 
4 I. e. 1. p. 4). 
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haps in part they often were, in the Character of their Idol, 
the perfectly wiſe and good Man, which they owned to be 
; merely an ideal Being (g). At leaſt, it may be affirmed with 
Truth, that they frequently mention themſelves with Decency 
and Humility, and with an expreſs Confeſſion of their * 
ation . _w faultleſs W e = 


Jon oy” 29. But cha 1 was the Uſe of W md Doc- 
trine, that a wiſe Man muſt always be happy? Might not 
a Perſon, determined to follow his own Inclinations, very 
reaſonably object, „What is that to me, if Jam not, or to 
e any body elſe, if no one ever was, a w/e Man? But, ſup- 
© poſe I were one; which is the better grounded Argument ? 
« You muſt always be happy, and therefore Externals are no 
«  Evils:'. or, Theſe Things are Evils, and therefore I am not 
happy. But Epictetus will ſay, You have a Remedy: the 
« Door is open; go, with great good Humour and Thank- 
e fulneſs, and hang yourſelf: and there will be an End of 
<« your Pain and you together.----A fine Scheme of Happineſs 
cc indeed! and much to be thankful for! Why, is it not the 
« ſhorter ãnd merrier Way, inſtead of ſtudying this crabbed 
« Philoſophy, to indulge myſelf, in whatever I like, as long 
as I can, (it may chance to be a good while) and hang 
« myſelf thankfully, when I feel Inconveniences from that? 
«© The Door is juſt as open in one Caſe, as in the other; 
and nothing beyond it, either pleaſing or terrible in 
« either.” Such, alas! is the Concluſion too commonly 
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(g) Quis ſapiens fit, aut fuerit, nec ipſos Stoĩcos ſolere dicere. CIC. 


Acad. L. IV. 
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draw; ;. and ſuch muſt be the Conſequence of eyery 7 cee 


not built upon ſolid Foundations. WP 

\ 39. E piftetus often lays it down as a Maxim, that, i it is 
impoſſible for one Perſon to be in Fault, and another to be 
the Sufferer. This, on the Suppoſition of a future State, will 
certainly be made true at laſt; but in the Stoical Senſe, and 
Syſtem, is an abſolute Extravagance. Take any Perſon of 
plain Underſtanding, with all the Feelings of Humanity 
about him, and ſee whether the ſubtleſt Stoic will ever be 
able to convince him, that while he is inſulted, oppreſſed, 
and tortured, he doth not ſuffer. See what Comfort it will 
afford him, to be told, that, if he ſupports his Afflictions 
and ill Treatment with Fortitude and Patience, Death will 
ſet him free, and then he and his Perſecutor will be equally 
rewarded ; will equally loſe all perſonal Exiſtence, and return 
to the Elements. How different are the Conſolations pro- 
poſed by Chriſtianity, which not only aſſures its Diſciples, 
that they ſhall, 7% from their Labours in Death, but that 
their . orks ſhall follow them: and, by allowin g them to 
rejoice in Hope, teaches them the moſt effectual Way of 
becoming patient in Tribulati ion. 


8. 31. The Stoical Doctrine, that human Souls are lite- 
rally Parts of the Deity, was equally ſhocking, and hurtful: 
as it ſuppoſed Portions of his Being to be wicked and miſer- 
able; and, by debaſing Mens Ideas of the divine Dignity, 
and teaching them to think themſelves eſſentially as good as 
He, nouriſhed in their Minds an irreligious and fatal Pre- 
ſumption, Far differently the Chriſtian Syſtem repreſents 

Mankind, 


INTRODUCTION: 


Mankind, not as a Part of the Eſſence, but a Work of the 
Hand of God : as created 1 in a State of improveable Virtue 


and Happineſs : F allen, by an Abuſe of Free Will, into Sin, 


Miſety, and Weakneſs (; but redeemed from them by 
an Almighty Saviour ; furniſhed with additional Knowlege 


and Strength; commanded to uſe their beſt Endeavours ; 


made ſenſible, at the ſame time, how wretchedly defective 
they are ; yet aſſured of endleſs Felicity on a due Exertion 
of them. The Stoic Philoſophy inſults human Nature, and 
diſcourages all our Attempts, by enjoining and promiſing a 
Perfection in this Life, of which we feel ourſelves incapable. 


The Chriſtian Religion ſhows Compaſſion to our Weakneſs, 


by preſcribing to us only the practicable Taſk of aiming con- 
tinually at further Improzements ; and animates our Endea- 


vours, by che Promiſe of a divine Aid, equal to every Trial. 


. 32. Specifying thus the Errors and Defects of fo cele- 
brated a Syſtem, is an unpleaſing Employment : but in an 
Age, fond of preferring the Gueſſes of human Sagacity before 
the unerring Declarations of God, it ſeemed on this Occa- 
{ton neceſſary to obſerve, that the Chriſtian Morality is agree- 
able to Reaſon and Nature : that of the Stoics, for the moſt 
part, founded on Notions, intelligible to Few ; and which 
none could admit, without Contradiction to their own Hearts. 
They reaſoned, many times, admirably well, but from falſe 
Principles : and the nobleſt of their practical Precepts, being 


CO — 


(5) — Cito nequitia ſubrepit : virtus difficilis inventu eſt, rectorem, 
ducemque deſiderat. Etiam fine magiſtro vitia diſcuntur. SN. Natural. 
Qucſt. L. III. c. 30. 
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built on a ſandy Baſis, lay at the he of every at | 


Temptation. : 21 


§. 33. Stoiciſm is indeed, in many Points inferior to the 


Doctrine of Socrates : which did not teach, that all Externals 


were indifferent; which did teach a future State of Recom- 


pence; and, agreeably to that, forbad Suicide. It doth not 


belong to the preſent Subject to ſhow, how. much even 
this beſt Syſtem is excelled by Chriſtianity, It is ſufficient 


juſt to obſerve, that the Author of it died in a Profeſſion, 
which he had always made, of his Belief in the popular 


Deities, whoſe Superſtitions, and impure Worſhip was the 
great Source of Corruption in the Heathen World: and the 


laſt Words he uttered, were a Direction to his Friend, for 


the Performance of an idolatrous Ceremony. This melan- 
choly Inſtance of Ignorance and Error, in the moſt illuſtrious 
Character for Wiſdom and Virtue, in all Heathen Anti- 
quity, is not mentioned as a Reflexion on his Memory, 
but as a Proof of human Weakneſs in general. Whether 
Reaſon could have diſcovered the great Truths, which in theſe 


Days are aſcribed to it, becauſe now ſeen, ſo clearly by the 
Light of the Goſpel, may be a Queſtiom; but that it never 


did, is an undeniable. Fact and that is enough to teach 


us Thankfulneſs for the Bleſſing of a better Information. 


Socrates, who had, of all Mankind, the faireſt Pretenſions 
to ſet vp for an Inſtructer and Reformer of the World, 
confeſſed, that he knew nothing, referred to Tradition, and 
acknowleged the Want of a ſuperior Guide: and there is a 


remarkable Paſſage in Epictetus, in which he repreſents it, 


as the Once of his n God, or of One deputed by 


Him, 
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INTRODUCTION. 
Him, to appeal among Mankind, as a Teacher and Ex- 
_ (@) | 


8. 3 4. Upon the whole, the ſeveral Sects of Heathen Phi- 
loſophy ſerve, as ſo many ſtriking Inſtances of the Imper- 
fection of human Wiſdom; and of the extreme Need of a 
divine Aſſiſtance, to rectify the Miſtakes of depraved Rea- 

ſon, and to replace natural Religion on its true Foundation. 
The Stoics every-where teſtify the nobleſt Zeal for Virtue, 
and the Honour of God: but they attempted to eſtabliſh 
them on Principles, inconſiſtent with the Nature of Man, 
and contradictory to Truth and Experience. By a direct 
Conſequence of theſe Principles, they were liable to be 
ſeduced, and in Fact often were ſeduced, into Pride, Hard- 
heartedneſs, and the laſt dreadful Extremity of human Guilt, 


Self- murder. 


8.3 5. But 833 indefenſible the Philoſophy of the 
Stoics in ſeveral Inſtances may be, it appears to have been 
of very important Uſe, in the Heathen World: and they 
are, on many Accounts, to be confidered in a very reſpect- 
able Light. Their Doctrine of Evidence and fixed Prin- 
ciples, was an excellent Preſervative from the Miſchiefs, that 
might have ariſen from the Scepticiſm of the Academics 
and Pyrrhoniſts, if unoppoſed: and their zealous Defence 
of a particular Providence, a valuable Antidote to the athe- 
iſtical Scheme of Epicurus. To this may be added, that 
| their ſtrict Notions of Yarthe 1 in moſt TW (for 7 11 
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i INTRODUCTION, 


failed in ſome) and the Lives of ſeveral among them, muſt 
contribute a good deal to preſerve luxurious States from an 
abſolutely univerſal Diſſoluteneſs; and the Subjects of arbi- 


trary Government, from a en el and contanptible Puſil- 
. | 


& 36. Eben now, dae a may be read with 
great Advantage, as containing excellent Rules of Self- 
government, and of focial Behaviour; of a noble Reliance 
on the Aid and Protection of Heaven, and of a perfect Re- 
ſignation and Submiſſion to the divine Will: Points, which 
are treated with great Clearneſs, and with admirable Spirit, 
in the Leſſons of the Stoics ; and though their Directions are 
{ſeldom practicable. on their Principles, in trying Caſes, may 
be rendered highly uſeful in Subordination to Chriſtian 


Reflexions. 


$. 37. If, among thoſe, who are ſo unhappy as to remain 
unconvinced of the Truth of Chriſtianity, any are prejudiced . 
againſt it by the Influence. of unwarrantable Inclinations : 
ſuch Perſons will find very little Advantage in rejecting the 
Doctrines of the New: Teſtament for thoſe of the Portico ; 
unleſs they think it an Advantage to be laid under moral 
3 almoſt equal to thoſe of the Goſpel, while they 
are deprived of its Encouragements and Supports. Devia- 
tions from the Rules of Sobriety, Juſtice, and Piety, meet 
with ſmall Indulgence in the Stoic Writings: and they, who 
profeſs to admire Epictetus, unleſs they purſue that ſeverely. 
virtuous Conduct which he every-where preſcribes, will find 
themſelves treated by him, with the utmoſt Degree of Scorn 
24 


INTRODUCTION. xxvii 
and Contempt. An immoral Character is indeed, more or 
leſs, the Out: caſt of all Sets of Philoſophy: and Seneca quotes 
even Epicurus, to prove the univerſal Obligation of a virtuous 
Life (5). Of this great Truth, God never left himfelf without 
Witneſs. Perſons of diſtinguiſhed Talents and Opportunities 
ſeem to have been raiſed, from time to time, by Providence, to 
check the Torrent of Corruption, and to preſerve the Senſe of 
moral Obligations' on the Minds of the Multitude, to whom 
the various Occupations of Life left but little Leiſure to form 
Deductions of their own. But then they wanted a proper 
Commiſſion to enforce their Precepts: they intermixed with 
them, through falſe Reaſoning, many groſs Miſtakes ; and 
their N Ignorance, in ſeveral important Points, en- 
tangled them with Doubts, which cafily e w into 
pernicious Errors. 


$. 38. If there are others, who reje& Chriſtianity, from 
Motives of Diſlike to its peculiar Doctrines: they will 
ſcarcely fail of entertaining more favourable Impreſſions of it, 
if they can be prevailed on, with Impartiality, to compare 
the holy Scriptures, from whence alone the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion is to be learned, with the Stoic Writings; and then 
fairly to conſider, whether there is any thing to be met 
with in the Diſcourſes of our bleſſed Saviour, in the Writings 
of his Apoſtles, or even in the obſcureſt Parts of the pro- 
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() Eo libentius Epicuri egregia dicta commemoro, ut iſtis, qui ad illa 
confugient, ſpe mala inducti, qua velamentum ſeipſos ſuorum vitiorum 
habituros exiſtimant, probem, quocunque ierint, honeſte eſſe vivendum. 
SEN. Epiſt. 21. It was hard indeed to reconcile this with ſome of his 
other Doctrines. | 
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phetic Books, by which, equitably interpreted, either their 


Senſes, or their Reaſon are contradicted, as they are hy the 


Paradoxes of theſe Philoſophers : and if not, whether No- 


tices from above, of Things, in which, though we compre- 


hend them but imperfectly, we are "poſſibly: much more 


intereſted, than at preſent we er, ought not to be 


received with implicit Veneration ; as / uſeful Exerciſes and 
Trials of chat Duty, which finite OMNI owe a 
Infinite Wiſdom. ONS ; 2 


& 39. "Antiquity furniſhes but very few Partichilaes af the 


Tit b Epidtenus. He was born at Hlierapolis, a City of 


Phrygia : but of what Parents, is unknown; as well as by 
what Means he came to Rome, where he was the Slave of 
Epapbroditus, one of NMero's Courtiers (i). It is reported, that 
when his Maſter once put his Leg to the Torture, Epicletus, 


with great Compoſure, and even ſmiling, obſerved to him; 
«© You will certainly break my Leg: which accordingly 
happened; and he continued, in the ſame Tone of Voice 


Did not I tell you, that you would break it () ? This 
Accident might, perhaps, be the Occaſion of his Lameneſs: 


which, however, ſome Authors ſay he had from his earl 15 


Years (/); and others attribute to the Rheumatiſm (10. 
what Time he obtained his Liberty doth not appear. "Dh 


the Philoſophers, by a Decree of Domitian, were baniſhed 


— 
— 


(i) Suipas in Voc. cond 

() O16. contra CELs. L. VII. . 53+ E fs 
(/) Suipas in Voc. I TIE, =, 
(n) S1MPLIC. Com. p. 102. "OEM 
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from Name, Epitfetus retired to Micopolis (i), a City of 
Epirus, where he taught Philoſophy; from which he doth 
not ſeem to have derived any external Advantages, as he is 
univerſally ſaid to haye been extremely poor. At leaſt, he 
was ſo when he lived at Rome: where his whole Furniture 
conſiſted of a Bed (o), a Pipkin, and an Earthen Lamp {þ/; 
which laſt was purchaſed for about a hundred Pounds, after 
his Death, by. a Perſon whom Lucian ridicules for it, as 

hoping to acquire the Wiſdom of Epittetus by ſtudying over 
it. His only Attendant was a Woman, whom he took in his 
advanced Vears, to nurſe a Child, whom, otherwiſe, one of 
his Friends would have expoſed. to periſh (9): an amiable 
Proof of the poor old Man's Good- nature, and Diſapproba- 
_ it is to el hoped, of that ſhocking, yet common In- 

of Heathen Blindneſs and Barbarity. 

_— this extreme Poverty, a Cripple, unattended, and deſti- 
tute of almoſt every Convenience of Life, Epictetus was not 
only obliged by the Rules of his Philoſophy to think himſelf 
happy, but actually did fo, according the Piſtich of which 
Aulus Gellius affirms him to have been the Author (- r).. 


3 Slave,” 10 B ody maim'd, as Trus (s) poor 3 
2 et t the Gods was dies roo ear” MOT AND 


S 4 » & a 
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60 A. OA L. XV. c. 11. - 
(o) SIMPLIC. Com. p. 102. 


(p) 1d. Ib. 


(9) Id. p. 272. 
(7) A. GELLiwvs, L. II. c. 18. 


() The Name of a Beggar in Homer. 
He 


xx INTRODUCTION, 
He is faid to have returned to Rome in the Reign of 
Adrian, and to have been treated by him with a high De- 
gree of Familiarity (). If this be true, he lived to a great 
Age. But that he ſhould continue alive, to the Timeo 
M. Antoninus, as Themiſtius (u), and Suidas (w) affirm, is 
utterly improbable (x), as the learned Fabricius obſerves; to 
whoſe Life of Epictetus (y) I am greatly indebted. When, 
or Where, he died, is, I think, no-where mentioned. All 
Authors agree in bearing Teſtimony to the unblemiſhed Con- 
duct of his Life, and the Uſefulneſs of his Inſtructions. The 
laſt-named Emperor expreſſes much Obligation to a Friend, 
who had communicated his Works to him (S) : and in an- 4 
other Place, he ranks him, not only with Chryſippus, but 1 
with Socrates (a). A. Gellius calls him the greateſt of the N 
Stoics (5): Origen affirms, that his Writings had done more 
Good than Plato's (c): And Simplicius ſays, perhaps by way of 
indirect Oppoſition to an infinitely better Book, that he who 
is not influenced by them, is reclaimable by nothing but the 
: Chaſtiſements of another World /a). In what manner he 
inſtructed his Pupils, will be ſeen in the following Treatiſe. 
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(7) KL II. Spart. ADRIAN. c. 17. 
(u) Orat. Conf. ad Jovian. Imp. 
() In Voc. | 1 

(x) The Reign of Nero began A. D. 54. of Adrian, 117. of M. An- 

toni nus, 161. | 

(y) Bibl. Gr. Vol. III. p. 257. 
(z) L. I. F. 7. 

(a) L. VII. 5. 19. 

(6) Nee. Att. L. I. c. 2. 

(c) Contra Cel. L. VI. 5. 2. 


© {4) Com. p. 2. 
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F. 40. There are fo many of the Sentiments and Expreſ- 
ſions of Chriſtianity in it, that one ſhould be [rae ; 
tempted to think, that Epictetus was. acquainted with the 
New Teſtament, if ſach a Suppoſition was not highly inju- 
rious to his Character. To have known the Contents of 
that Book, and not to have been led by them into an En- 
quiry, which muſt have convinced him of their Truth, would 
argue ſuch an Obſtinacy of Prejudice, as one would not wil- 
lingly impute to a Mind, which appears ſo well diſpoſed. | 
And, even paſſing over this Conſideration, to have borrowed - 
ſo much from Chriſtianity as he ſeems to have done, without 
making the leaſt Acknowlegement from whence he received 
it, would be an Inſtance of Difingenuity, utterly unworthy 
of an honeſt Man, and inconſiſtent with his Practice in other 
Reſpects: for he often quotes, with great Applauſe, the 
Sentences of many Writers, not of his own Sect. Poſſibly 
indeed he might, like the other Heathens in general, have a 
peculiar Contempt of, and Averſion to, Chriſtian Authors, as 
| akin to the Jews, and Oppoſers of the eſtabliſhed Worſhip ; 
notwithſtanding thoſe Parts of them, which he mult approve. 
But ſtill I hope, his Conformity with the ſacred Writings 
may be accounted for, without ſuppoſing him acquainted with 
Chriſtianity, as ſuch. The great Number of its Profeſſors, 
diſperſed through the Roman Empire, had probably intro- 
duced ſeveral of the New Teſtament Phraſes into the popu- 
lar Language: and the Chriſtian Religion might by that 
Time have diffuſed ſome Degree of general Illumination ; 
of which many might receive the Benefit, who were ignorant 
of the Source, from whence it proceeded : and Epictetus I 
apprehend to have been of this Number. Several ſtriking 


5 Inſtances 


xx” IN'TRODUCTFON:! 
Inſtances of this Reſemblance between him and the New 
Teſtament, have been obſerved in the Notes: and the atten- 
tive Reader will find many, which are not mentioned; "and" 
may perceive from them, either that the Stoics Samen the 
Chriſtian Language, however they came to the Knowlege of 
it; or that treating a Subject practically, and with a r 
of its Force, leads Men to ſuch ſtrong Expreſſions, as we 
find in Scripture, and ſhould find oftener in the Philoſophers, 
if they had been more in earneſt: but however, they occur 


frequently enough to vindicate thoſe, in which the Scriptures 
; 2 _— * Contiage and REO. of e Minds. 


4. 41. bang the Diſciple of Epifterus, to whom we 
are obliged for theſe Diſcourſes, was a Greek by Birth, but 
a Senator and Conſul of Rae: and an able Commander in 
War (n). He imitated *Xenphor, both in his Life and 
Writings: and particularly, an delivering to Poſterity the 
Converſations of his Maſter. T here were originally Twenty 
Books of them, beſides the Enchiridion, which ſeems to be 
taken out of them, and an Account of his Life and Dea & 

Very little Order or Method is to be found in them, or = 
from the Nature of them to be expected. The Connexion 
is often ſcarcely diſcoverable: a Reference to particular Inci- 
dents, long ſince forgotten, at the ſame time that it evidences 
their Genuineneſs, often renders them obſcure in ſome Phlages ; 
and the great Corruption of the Text, in others, Vet, under 
all theſe Diſadvantages, this immethodical Collection is per- 
hogs one of the moſt n — - e and 
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they, 


INTRODUCTION. 
they, who conſult it with any Degree of Attention, can 


ſcarcely. fail of receiving Improvement. Indeed it is hardly 
poſſible to be inattentive to ſo awakening a Speaker as 
it in his 


Epiftetus. There is ſuch a Warmth my Spirit 
Exhortations; and his good Senſe is enlivened by ſuch a 


Keenneſs of Wit, and Gaiety of Humour, as render the 


4 


Study of him, a moſt delightful as well as profitable Enter- | 


$.42. For this Reaſon it was judged proper, that a Tranſ- 


lation of him ſhould be undertaken ; there being none, I be- 
lieve, but of the Euchiridion, in any modern Language, except- 
ing a pretty good French one, publiſhed about a hundred and 
fifty Years ago, and ſo extremely ſcarce, that I was unable 
to procure it, till Mr. Harris obligingly lent it me, after I 
had publiſhed the Propoſals for printing this: which, not- 
withſtanding the Aſſiſtance given me in the Proſecution of 


it, hath ftill, Fam ſenfible, great Faults. But they, who 


will fee them the moſt clearly, will be the readieſt to excuſe, 


as they will know beſt the Difficulty of avoiding them. 


There is one Circumſtance, which, I am apprehenſive, muſt 
be particularly ſtriking, and poſſibly ſhocking to many, the 
frequent Uſe of ſome Words in an unpopular Senſe : an Incon- 
venience, which, however, flatter myſelf, the Introduction. 
and Notes will, in ſome Degree, remove. In the Tranſla- 
tion of technical Terms, if the ſame Greek Word had not 
always been rendered in the ſame manner, at leaſt when the 
Propriety of our Language will at all permit- it, every new 
Expreſſion would have been apt to raiſe a new Idea. 

. I hope, will pardon, if not approve, the Uncouth- 


© ne {s, 
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LUCIUS GELLIUS 
Wiſheth all Happineſs. 


Ne1THER compoſed the Diſcourſes of Epicretus in ſuch 
a manner, as Things of this Nature are commonly com - 
poſed :-nor did I myſelf produce them to public View, any 
more than I compoſed them. But whatever Sentiments I 
heard from his own Mouth, the very ſame I endeavoured to 
ſet down in the very ſame Words, as far as poſſible, and 


preſerve as Memorials, for my own Uſe, of his Manner of 


Thinking, and Freedom of Speech, 


TuxsE Diſcourſes are ſuch as one Perſon: would naturally 
deliver from his own Thoughts, exrempore, to another: not 
ſuch as he would prepare to be read by Numbers afterwards. 
Yet, notwithſtanding this, I cannot tell how, without either 
my Conſent or Knowlege, they have fallen into the Hands: 
of the Public. But it is of little Conſequence to me, if I do 
not appear an able Writer: and of none to Epicletus, if any 

f one 


4 _—_— 
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one treats his Diſcourſes (a) with Contempt; ; ſince it was 
very evident, even when he uttered them, that he aimed at 
nothing more than to excite his Hearers to Virtue. Tf ij 
produce, that one Effect, they have in them what, I think, 
philoſophical Diſcourſes ought to haye. And ſhould they 
fail of it, let the Readers, however, be aſſured, that when 
Epifetus himſelf pronounced them, his Audience could not 
help being affected in the very Manner he intended they 
ſhould. If by themſelves they have leſs Efficacy, perhaps it 
is my Fault, or perhaps it is unavoidable. 


N 
= 
| 
| 
U 
| 
if 
. 


Farewell. 


— Sw. 


— STM % —— wal 


(a) His means the Compoſition, not the Subject-matter of them. 
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DISCOURSES 


OF 


BOOK I 


GCRHAFTER T 


Of the Things which are, and of thoſe which « are not, in our 
ou Power. 


by E F other Facies, you will find no one 
that contemplates, or conſequently ap- 
proves or diſapproves, itſelf. How far does 
N the contemplative Power of Grammar 
extend ? 

As far as the Judging of Language. 

Of Muſic ? 


As far as Judging of Melody. I 20215 
B Does 
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2 De Drscovkszs of Bock! 
Does either of them contemplate itſelf, thea? * 


By no means. 

Thus, for Inſtance, when you are to write to your Friend, 
Grammar will tell you what to write: but whether you are 
to write to your Friend at all, or no, Grammar will not tell 
you. Thus Muſic, with regard to Tunes: but whether it 
be proper or improper, at any particular Time, to ſing or 
play, Muſic will not tell you. 

What will tell, then? 

That which contemplates both iſclf and all other Things. 

And what is that? 

The reaſoning Faculty : for that alone is found to con- 
ſider both itſelf, its Powers, its Value, and likewiſe all the 
reſt. For what is it elſe that ſays Gold is beautiful? (for the 
Gold itſelf does not ſpeak) Evidently that Faculty, which 
judges of the Appearances of Things (a). What elſe di- 
ſtinguiſhes Muſic, Grammar, the other Faculties, proves their 
Uſes, and ſhows their proper Occaſions ? 

Nothing but. this. 


\ 


&. 2. As it was fit then, this moſt excellent and ſuperior 
Faculty alone, a right Uſe of the Appearances of Things, 


the Gods have placed in our own. Power; but all other 


Matters, not in our Power. Was it becauſe they would not ? 
; E think, that if they could, they had granted us theſe 

but they certainly could not. For, placed upon Earth, 
Ka We” Ih to ſuch a Body, and to ſuch Companions, how 
was it poſſible that, in theſe ae we ſhould not be hin- 
dered by Things without us? 


(a) See Introduction, F. 7. 


5. 3. 


Chap rl. EPICTETU'S. 3 


5. 3. But what ſays Fupiter ? O Epiffetus, if it were 
e poſlible, I had made this little Body and Property of thinc 
< free, and not liable to Hindrance. But now do not miſ- 
e take: it is not thy own, but only a finer Mixture of 
© Clay (0). Since, then, I could not (c) give thee this, I 

« have given thee a certain Portion of myſelf : this Faculty 
cc of exerting the Powers of Purſuit and Avoidance (4), of 
<« Deſire and Averſion; and, in a Word, the Uſe of the 
« Appearances of Things. Taking Care of this Point, and 
«© making what is thy own to conſiſt in this, thou wilt never 
<< be reſtrained, never be hindered ; thou wilt not groan, wilt 
not complain, wilt not flatter any one. How then] Do all 
e theſe Advantages ſeem ſmall to thee? Heaven forbid | 
Let them ſufhce thee then, and thank the Gods.” 


A 


* 


$. 4. But now, when it is in our Power to take Care of 
one Thing, and to apply to one, we chuſe rather to take 
Care of many, and to incumber ourſelves with ani; Body, 
Property, Brother, Friend, Child, and Slave ; and, by this 
Multiplicity of Incumbrances, we are burdened and weighed 
down. Thus, when the Weather doth not happen to be fair 
for failing, we fit ſcrewing ourſelves, and perpetually look- 
ing out.---Which Way is the Wind ?---North.---What have 


— 


(5) The Sacred Writers alſo mention Man as made of Clay, Gen. ii. 7. 
Job X. 9. xxxlii. 6. H ov AaGwy In TY ov, ETARXTHS C wor, XXXV111. 14. 

(c) One would hope, from the Context, that Epi&etus is here ſpeak- 
ing only of a moral, not a natural Impoſſibility; an Impoſſibility ariſing 
merely from the preſent Conſtitution of Things. See Introduction, F. 17. 
See likewiſe B. II. chap. v. F. 5. 

(4) See Introduction, F. 5. 


Bo we 


4 De DrsdouxsES f Book I. 
we to do with that ?---When will the Weſt blow ? When 
itſelf, Friend, or Solus pleaſes; for Jupiter has not made 
You Diſſ ſpenſer of the Winds, but Aolus. 


$. 5. What then is to be done? 

To make the beſt of what is in our Power, and take the 
reſt as it naturally happens. 

And how is that ?- 

As it pleaſes God. 

What, then, muſt I be the only one to loſe my Head? 

Why, would you have all the World, then, loſe their 
Heads for your Conſolation ? Why are not you willing to 
ſtretch out your Neck, like Lateranus (e), when he was com- 
manded by Nero to be beheaded ? For, ſhrinking a little, 
after receiving a weak Blow, he ſtretched it out again. And 
before this, when Epaphroditus (, the Freedman of Mero, 
interrogated him about the Conſpiracy ; © If J have a Mind 
« to ſay any thing, replied he, I will tell it to your Maſter.” 


(e) Plautius Lateranus, a Conſul elect, was put to Death by the 
Command of Nero, for being privy to the Conſpiracy of Piſo. His Exe- 
cution was ſo ſudden, that he was not permitted to take Leave of his 


Wife and Children ; but was hurried into a Place appropriated to the 


Puniſhment of Slaves, and there killed by the Hand of the Tribune 
Statius. He ſuffered in obſtinate Silence, and without making any Re- 
proach to Status, who was concerned in the fame Plot for which he 


himſelf was puniſhed. Tacitus, L. xv. c. 60. 


(f) Epaphroditus was the Maſter of Requeſts and Freedman of Nero, 
and the Maſter of Ep:&etus. He affiſted Nero in killing himſelf ; for 
which he was condemned to Death by Domitian. SUETONIUS zn vita 
Neronis, c. 49. Donut. c. 14. 

& 


| Chap. 1. EPIC TETUS > 


F. 6. What then ſhould we have at hand upon ſueh Oc- 
en ? Why what elſe but --- what is nine, and what not 
mine; what is permitted me, and what not. muſt die: 
and muſt I die groaning too ? --- Be fetter d. Mult it be 
lamenting too p Exiled. And what hinders me, then, but 

that I may go ſmiling, and chearful, and ferene ? Be- 
<« tray a Secret J will not betray it; for this is in my 
own Power. Then I will fetter you. What do you 
ſay, Man? Fetter ne? You will fetter my Leg; but not 
Jupiter himſelf can get the better of my Choice (g). © I will 
throw you into Priſon : I will behead that paltry Body of 
« yours.” Did I ever tell you, that J alone had a Head not 
liable to be cut off ? ------ Theſe Things ought Philoſophers 
to ſtudy ; theſe ought they daily to write; and in * to 
exerciſe chemſelves. 


8 7. Thraſeas (h) uſed to * « 1: had rather 2 Küled 
% Today, than baniſhed To-morrow.” But how did Ru- 
Fus (i) anfwer him? © If you prefer it as a heavier Misfor- 
tune, how fooliſh a Preference ! If as a lighter, who has 


. 


_Y 


(8 See Introduction, F. 9. 


( Thraſeas Pætus, a Stoic Philoſopher, put to Death by Nero. He 
was Huſband of Arria, ſo well known by that beautiful Epigram in 
Martial. The Expreſſion of Tacitus concerning him is remarkable: 
After the Murder of ſo many excellent Perſons, Nero at laſt formed a Defire 
of cutting off Virtue tfelf, by the Execution of Thraſeas Pztus and Ba- 
reas Soranus. L. xvi. c. 21. 


1) Rufus was a Tuſcan of the Equeſtrian Order, and a Stoic Philoſo- 


pher. When Veſpaſian baniſhed the other Philoſophers, ** was alone 
excepted, UPTON, 


6 The Dis dos f Book I. 


& put it in your Power? Why do not you — to be con- 
<« tented with what is allotted you ? 1 


$. 8. Well, and what ſaid Aprippinus (H, upon this Ac- 
count ? © I will not be a Hindrance to myſelf.” Word was 
brought him, Your Cauſe is trying in the Senate, — «© Good 
Luck attend it. --- But it is Eleven o' Clock” (the Hour 
when he uſed to exerciſe before bathing): © Let us go to 
% our Exerciſe.” When it was over, a Meſſenger tells him, 
« You are condemned.” To Baniſhment, ſays he, or Death? 
<« To Baniſhment.”--- What of my Eſtate ? --- © It is not 
ce taken away.”--- Well then, let us go as far as Aricia (1), 
and dine there. 


F. 9. This it is to have ſtudied () what ought to be 


ſtudied; to have rendered our Deſires and Averſions inca- 
pable of being reſtrained, or incurred. I muſt die: if in- 
ſtantly, I will die inſtantly ; if in a ſhort time, I will dine 
firſt; and when the Hour comes, then I will die. How ? 


As becomes one who reſtores what is not his own. 


(% Agrippinus was baniſhed by Nero, for no other Crime than the 
unfortunate Death of his Father, who had been cauſeleſsly killed by the 


Command of Tiberius: and this had furniſhed a Pretence for accuſing 


him of hereditary Diſloyalty. TaciTvs, L. xvi. c. 28, 29. 


(1) Aricia, a Town about ſixteen Miles from Rome, which lay in his 
Road to Baniſhment. 


(in) This chearful Readineſs for Death, whenever appointed by Provi- 


dence, is noble in a Chriſtian, to whom dying is taking Poſſeſſion of 


Happineſs, But in Stoics, who ſeem to form no Hope beyond the Grave, 


it had ſurely more Inſenſibility than true Bravery, and was indeed con- 


trary to Nature. 
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Chap.z EPICTETUS 5 


0 H A P TER IE 
In what Manner, upon every Occafion, zo preſerve our Character. 


F. T. \ © a reaſonable Creature, that alone is inſupport- 

able which is unreaſonable : but every thing rea- 
ſonable may be ſupported. Stripes are not naturally inſup- 
portable. -- How ſo?”-- See how the Spartans (a) bear whip- 
ping, after they have learned that it is a reaſonable Thing. 
Hanging is not infupportable : for, as ſoon as a Man has 
taken it into his Head that it is reaſonable, he goes and 
| hangs (3) himſelf. In ſhort, we ſhall find by Obſervation, 
that no Creature is oppreſſed ſo much by any thing, as by 
what is unreaſonable ; nor, on the other hand, attracted to 
any thing ſo ſtrongly, as to what is reaſonable. 


F. 2. But it happens that different Things are reaſonable 
and unreaſonable, as well as good and bad, advantageous and 
diſadvantageous, to different Perſons. On this Account, 
chiefly, we ſtand in need of a liberal Education, to teach 


(a) The Spartans, to make a Trial of the Fortitude of their Children, 
uſed to have them publicly whipt at the Altar of Diana; and often with 
ſo much Severity, that they expired. The Boys ſupported this Exerciſe 
with ſo much Conſtancy, as never to cry out, nor even . UPToN 
from Cicero, &c. 

() The Suppoſition made by Epicfetus, that it may be e 
ſometimes, for Perſons to kill themſelves, is a ſtrong and alarming In- 
ſtance of the great Neceſſity of being careful, not only in general to form 


jjuſt and diſtinct Ideas of reaſonable and unreaſonable, but to apply them 


properly to particular Subjects; ſince ſuch a Man as He, failed in ſo im- 
portant a Caſe, at the very time when he was giving Cautions to others. 
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Ihe DiscovRsEs of Book I. 
us to adapt the Preconceptions of reaſonable and unreaſon- 
able to particular Caſes, conformably to Nature. But to 
judge of reaſonable, and unreaſonable, we make uſe not ( 
only of a due Eſtimation of Things without us, but of what 
relates to each Perſon's particular Character. Thus, it is 
reaſonable for one Man to ſubmit to a dirty (c) diſgraceful 
Office, who conſiders this only, that if he does not ſubmit 
to it, he ſhall be whipt, and loſe his Dinner ; but if he 
does, that he has nothing hard or diſagreeable to ſuffer : 
Whereas to another it appears inſupportable, not only to 
ſubmit to ſuch an Office himſelf, but to bear with any one 
elſe who does. If you aſk me, then, whether you ſhall do 
this dirty Office or not, I will tell you, it is a more valuable 
Thing to get a Dinner, than not; and a greater Diſgrace to 
be whipt, than not to be whipt : So that, if you meaſure 
yourſelf by theſe Things, go and do your Office. 

« Ay, but this is not ſuitable to my Character.” 

It is Tou who are to conſider that, not J. For it is you 
who know yourſelf, what Value you ſet upon yourſelf, and 
at what Rate you ſell yourſelf: for different People ſell 


themſelves at different Prices, 


8 


$. 3. Hence Agrippinus (d), when Florus was conſidering 
whether he ſhould go to Vero's Shows, ſo as to perform 
ſome Part in them himſelf, bid him go.“ But why do not 


—_— * — 


(c) The Tranſlation here gives only the general Senſe, as a more par- 
ticular Deſcription would be ſcarcely ſupportable in our Language. 

(4) Nero was remarkably fond of Theatrical Entertainments; and 
uſed to introduce upen the Stage the Deſcendants of noble Families, 
whom Want had rendered venal. TaciTvs, L. xiv. c. 14. 

Mil. 66 yor 


Chap.z. EPICTET US. 9 
« yo go then? ſays Florus. Becauſe, replied Agrippinus, 
6 do not deliberate about it.” For he who once ſets him- Jp 
ſelf about ſuch Conſiderations, and goes to calculating the 
Worth of external Things, approaches very 'near to thoſe 
who forget their own Character. For, why do you aſk me 
whether Death or Life be the more eligible? I anſwer, Life. 
Pain or Pleaſure ? I anſwer, Pleafure.----* But if I do not 
ce act a Part, I ſhall loſe my Head.“ Go and act it then, 
but I will not. --- Why? Becauſe you eſteem yourſelf 
only as one T hread of many that make up the Piece. 
« What then ? ”--- You have nothing to care for, but how 
to be like the reſt of Mankind, as one Thread defires not to 
be diſtinguiſhed from the others. But I would be the Pur- 
ple (e), that ſmall and ſhining Thing, which gives a Luſtre 
and Beauty to the reſt. Why do you bid me reſemble the 
Multitude then ? At that Rate, how ſhall I be the Purple? 
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$. 4: This Priſcus Helvidius 7 too ſaw, and acted accord- 
ingly : For when Fe/þafran had ſent to forbid his going to 
the Senate, he anſwered, © Tt is in your Power to prevent 
« my continuing a Senator; but while T am one, I muſt go. | 
« Well then, at leaſt be ſilent there.. Do not aſk my i 
<« ORR, and I will be ſilent.“ © But I mult aſk - bmp 
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(e) An Alluſion to the purple Border, which diſtinguiſhed the Dreſs 
of the Roman Nobility. 

% Hielvidius Priſcus was no leſs cl for his Learning and 
Philoſophy, than for the Sanctity of his Manners and the Love of his 
Country. He behaved however with too much Haughtineſs, on ſeveral 
Occaſions, to Veſpaſſan, who ſentenced him to Death with great Reluct- 
ance, and even forbad the Execution, when it was too late. SVETON, 


. 
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10 The Drscovnsrs of BookT. 
« And I muſt ſpeak what appears to me to be right | 
« But if you do, J will put you to Death.”-— © Did I ever 
ce tell you that I was immortal? You will do your Part,, 
« and I mine: It is yours to kill, and mine to die intrepid; 
« yours to baniſh me, mine to depart untroubled. ö 


$. 5. What Good, then, did Priſcus lo, who was but a 
ſingle Perſon ? Why, what good does the Purple do to the 
Garment ? What, but the being a ſhining Character in him- 
ſelf ( 2), and, ſetting a good Example to others? Another, 
perhaps, if i in ſuch Circumſtances Cz/ar had forbidden his 
Going to the Senate, would have anſwered, © I am obliged. 
« to you for excuſing me.” But ſuch a one he would not 
have forbidden to go: well knowing, tha the would either 
fit like a Statue; or, if he ſpoke, he would ſay what he knew: 

to be agreeable to. Cæſar, and would overdo it by adding; 


{till more. 


F. 6. Thus acted even a Wreſtler, who was in e of 
Death, unleſs he conſented to an ignominious Amputation. 
His Brother, who was a Philoſopher, coming to him, and 
ſaying, „Well, Brother, what do you deſign to do? Let us 
e cut away this morbid Part, and return again to the Field.” 
He refuſed, and courageoully died. 


$. 7. When it was aſked, whether he acted thus as a 
Wreſtler, or a Philoſopher ? I anſwer, As a Man, ſaid Epic- 
tetus; but as a Man who had been proclaimed a Champion at 


— — 


(g) Auro in the Original refers to war ; but the Figure would have 
appeared harſh in the Tranſlation. 


1 the 


Chap.2. 


the Olympic Games; who had been uſed to ſuch Places, and 
not exerciſed merely in the School of Bato (). Another 
would have had his very Head cut off, if he could have 
lived without it. This is that Regard to Character, fo 
powerful with thoſe who ate accuſtomed to introduce it, 
from their own Breaſts, into their Deliberations. 


F. 8. © Come now, Epictetus, take off your Beard (i). 
If I am a Philoſopher, I anſwer, I will not take it off. 
“Then I will take off your Head.”--- If that will do you 
any Good, take it off. 


$. 9. It was aſked, How ſhall each of us perceive what 


belongs to his Character? Whence, replied Epictetus, does 
a Bull, when the Lion approaches, perceive his own Quali- 
fications (4), and expoſe himſelf alone for the whole Herd ? 
It is evident, that with the Qualifications, occurs, at the ſame 
time, the Conſciouſneſs of being indued with them. And in 
the ſame manner, whoever of Us hath ſuch Qualifications, 
will not be ignorant of them. But neither is a Bull, nor a 
gallant-fpirited Man, formed all at once. We are to exer- 


ciſe and qualify ourſelves, and not to run raſhly upon what 


doth not concern us. 


(5) Bato was a famous Maſter of the Olympic Exerciſes. UpToN. 

(2) Domitian ordered all the Philoſophers to be baniſhed. To avoid 
this Inconvenience, thoſe who had a Mind to diſguiſe their Profeſſion, 
took off their Beards. UT. \ 

(4) This Term was uſed, among the Stoics, to expreſs the natural or 
acquired Powers neceſſary to the Performance of any Action. 
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lence, perhaps belong to others, to ſuch as Socrates. 

Why then, as we are born with a like Nature, do not 
all, or the greater Number, become fuch as he? | 

Why, are all Horſes ſwift? Are all Dogs ſagacious ? 
What then, becauſe Nature hath not befriended me, ſhall I 
neglect all Care of myſelf ? Heaven forbid ! Epifetus is infe- 
rior to Socrates (n); but if ſuperior to -----——- this is enough 
for me. I ſhall never be Milo, and yet I do not negle& my 
Body ; ; nor Cræſus, and yet I do not negke& my Property: 
Nor, in general, do we omit the Care of any thing belong- 
ing to us, from a Deſpair of arriving at the — * 
of Perfection. 


_ — 


(7) See Introduction, F. 9. 
(n) This is a difficult Place. The Text, as it ſtands now, is Exner 


XP&ATTwy EwxpaTlu ou gi. & de un, ou N TOVTo pot en egur. 
Which muſt be tranſlated, Epictetus zs not infervor to Socrates : But not, 
- he ts not inferior ; and this ts enough for me. By a Change in the Point- 
ing, it might perhaps be tranſlated, but if he is not inferior, this is enough 


for me. And ſometimes the Stoics conſidered themſelves as not inferior 


to the Deity. See lib. I. c. xii. $. 2. But neither of theſe Renderings 


. makes a proper Connexion. I have therefore adventured to ſuppoſe, that 
xp&oowy and yepwy have changed Places; that oux hath ariſen from a caſual. 


Repetition of the two laſt Letters of ZWXpRHTU 3 3 and that en ov is the Re- 
mainder of ſome proper Name known: perhaps Meairov, as he was one 
of the Accuſers of Socrates: which cannot now be known. This will 
give the Senſe which I have expreſſed, and. it is the only unexception- 
able one that I can find. 
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$. 10. Only confider at what Price you ſell your own 
Will and Choice, Man (J): If for nothing elſe, that you 
may not {ell it for a Trifle. Greatneſs indeed, and Excel- 
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CHAPTER III. 
Hou, From 50 Doctrine that God is the Ricks of M. ankind, 


we may proceed to its Conſequences. 


g. 1. F a Perſon could be perſuaded of this Principle as 
he ought, that we are all originally deſcended from. 

God, and that He is the Father of Gods and Men; I con- 
ceive he never would think meanly or degenerately concern— 
ing himſelf, Suppoſe Cz/ar were to adopt you, there would 
be no bearing your haughty Looks: And wilt you not be 
elated on knowing yourſelf to be the Son of Jupiter? Yet, 
in Fact, we are not elated. But having two Things in our 
Compoſition, intimately united, a Body in common with the 
Brutes, and Reaſon and Sentiment in common with the 
Gods; many incline to this unhappy and mortal Kindred, and: 
only ſome few to the divine and happy one. And, as of 
Neceſſity every one muſt treat each particular Thing, accord- 
ing to the Notions he forms about it; ſo thoſe few, who 
think they are made for Fidelity, Decency, and a well- 
ounded Uſe of the Appearances of Things, never think 
eanly or degenerately concerning themſelves. But with 
the Multitude the Caſe is contrary : © For what am I? A 
<« poor contemptible Man, with this miſerable Fleſh of mine!” 
Miſerable indeed. But you have likewiſe ſomething better 
than this paultry Fleſh. Why then, overlooking _ do 


you pine away in Attention to his? 


9. 2. By means of this [animal] Kindred, ſome of us, 
deviating towards it, become like Wolves, faithleſs, and 
inſidious, 


14 The DiscouRSEs of Bock I. 
inſidious, and miſchievous: others, like Lions, wild, and 
ſavage, and untamed : but moſt of us Foxes, and Wretches 


even among Brutes. For what elſe is a ſlanderous and ill- 
natured Man, than a Fox, or ſomething yet more wretched 


and mean ? See then, and tale heed, that you do not be- 


come ſuch Wretches. 


— 


CH A P TER IV. 
; Of Improvement. 


F. I. E who is entering on a State of Improvement, having 
learnt from the Philoſophers, that the Object of 
Deſire is Good, of Averſion, Evil; and having learnt too, that 
Proſperity and Eaſe are no chun attainable by Man, 
than in not being diſappointed of his Deſire, nor incurring 
his Averſion : ſuch an one removes totally from himſelf and 
poſtpones Deſire (a), and applies Averſion only to Things 
dependent on Choice. For if he ſhould be averſe to Things 
independent on Choice; he knows, that he muſt ſometimes 
incur his Averſion, and be unhappy. Now if Virtue pro- 
miſes Happincſs, Proſperity, and Eaſe; then, an Improve- 
ment in Virtue is certainly an Improvement in each of theſe. 
For to whatever Point the Perfection of any thing abſolutely 
brings us, Im renn is Age an Approach towards it. 


8. 2. How happens it then, that when we confeſs Virtue 


to be ſuch, yet we ſcck, and make an oſtentatious Show of 
Improvement in other Things? What is the Buſineſs of 


Virtue ? 


— 


* * _—_ IT” "> * — ** — — _ —_— 


(a) See Enchiridion, c. ii. No b). 
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A proſperous Piße. 
Who is in a State of a then? He who hath. 


read the many Treatiſes of Chry/ippus (b) Why, doth Vir- 
tue conſiſt in having read Chryſippus through If it doth, 
Improvement is confeſſedly nothing elſe than underſtanding. 
a great deal of Chryfippus : otherwiſe we confeſs Virtue to 
produce one Thing; and declare Improvement, which is aw 
Approach to it, to be quite another Thing. 


§. 3. This Perſon, ſays one [of you], is already able to 
read | Chryſippus, by himſelf. --—--< Certainly, Sir, you have 
« made a vaſt Improvement!” What Improvement? Why do 
you ridicule him? Why do you withdraw him from a Senſe 
of his Misfortunes ? Why do not you ſhow him the Buſineſs 
of Virtue, that he may know where to ſeek Improvement ? 
--- Seek it there, Wretch, where your Buſineſs lies. And 
where doth your Buſineſs lie? In Deſire and Averſion; that 


(45) Chry/ippus is called, by Cicero, the moſt ſubtile Interpreter of the 
Stoic Dreams, and the Support of the Portico. He compoſed 705 Vo- 
lumes ; which is not very wonderful, as he was ſo fond of Quotations, 
that in one of his Pieces he tranſcribed almoſt an entire Play of Euri- 
ides. His chief Study was Logic, which he carried to a trifling Degree 
of Subtilty. There is nothing now remaining of his Works but ſome 
of their Titles. He died about 200 Years before the Chriſtian Ara, and. 

was honoured by the7Athenians with a Statue in the Ceramicus. His Death 
is faid to have been occaſioned by an immoderate Fit of Laughing, at ſee- 
ing an Aſs eat Figs. Chry/ppus deſired the Aſs might have a Glaſs. of. 
Wine to waſh them down; and was ſo diverted with his own Conceit, 
that it coſt him his Life. He is ſaid to have been a very copious and 
laborious Writer, but obſcure and immoral ; tho' one would be inclined 
to think, from the Reſpect with which he is mentioned by Ep:#etus, 


that this latter Accuſation was groundleſs. 


you 
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you may ener be dif: appointed of the one, nor incur the 
other: in exerting the Powers of Purſuit and Avoidance, that 


you may not be liable to fail; in Aſſent and Suſpenſe; that 
you may not be liable to be deceived. The firſt and moſt 


| neceſſary i is the firſt Topic (c). But if you ſeek to avoid in- 


eurring your Averſion, trembling and . all the 


while, at this! rate how do you improve 5 


$. 4. Show me then your Improvement in this Point. As 


if I ſhould ſay to a Wreſtler, Show me your Shoulders; and 
he ſh6uld * me, „See my Poiſers. Do you and 


your Poiſers look to that: I deſire to ſee the Effect of them. 
« Take the Treatiſe on the Subject of the active Powers, 


< and ſee how throughly I have peruſed it. 


I do not inquire into this, Wretch : but how you exert thoſe 
Powers; how you manage your Deſires and Averſions, how 
your Intentions and Purpoſes ; how you are prepared for 
Events, whether conformably or contrary to Nature. If 
conformably, giye me Evidence of that, and I will ſay you 
improve: if contrary, ' go your way, and not only comment 
on theſe Treatiſes, but write ſuch yourſelf ; and what Ser- 
vice will it do you? Do not you know that the whole Vo- 
lume is fold for Halt a Crown? Doth he who comments 
upon it, then, value himſelf at more than Half a Crown ? 
Never look for your Buſineſs in one Thing, and for Im- 
provement in another. 

Where 1s Improvement, then? 


3 
* 


le) See Introduction, F. 4, 5, 6. 
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If any of you, withdrawing himfelf from Externals, turns 
, to his own Faculty of Choice, to exerciſe, and finiſh, and 
" rendee] it conformable to Nature; elevated, free, unreſtrained, 
unhindered, faithful, decent: if he hath learnt too, that who- 
ever defires, or is averſe to, Things out of his own Power, can 
neither be faithful nor free, but muſt neceſſarily be changed 
and toſſed up and down with them; muſt — too 
be ſubject to others, to ſuch as can procure or prevent what 
he defires or is averſe to: if, rifing in the Morning, he ob- 
ferves and keeps to theſe Rules; 1. and cats as a Man 
of Fidelity and Honour; and thus, on every Subject of 
Action, exerciſes himſelf in his principal Duty; as a Racer, 
in the Buſineſs of Racing; as a public Speaker, in the Buſi- 
neſs of exerciſing; his Voice: this i is he, who. truly 1 improves z 
this is he, who hath not travelled in vain. But if he is wholly 
intent on reading Books, and hath laboured that Point only, 
and travelled Cd for that: I bid him go home immediately, 
and not negle& his domeſtic Affairs; for what he travelled 
for, is nothing. The only real Thing is, ſtudying how to rid 
his Life of Lamentation, and Complaint, and Alas] and I 
am undone, and Misfortune, and Diſappointment ; and to 
karn what Death, what Exile, what Priſon, what Poiſon 
is: That he may be able to ſay in a Priſon, like Socrates, 
« My dear Cries ; if it thus pleaſes the Gods, thus let it be; 
and not“ Wretched old Man, have I kept my grey Hairs 
* for this! Who ſpeaks thus? Do you ſuppoſe I will name 
fome mean and deſpicable Perſon? Is it not Priam who 


7 
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(4) An Alluſion to the antient Cuſtom among ; Philoſopher of tra- 
%ellng into foreign Countries, for Improvement. 
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fays it? Is it not Oedipus ? , Nay, how: many Kings ſay it? 
For what elſe is Tragedy, but the Sufferings of Men, ſtruck 
by an Admiration of Externals, repreſented in that Kind of 


Poetry? If one was to be taught by Fictions, that Externals 
independent upon Choice are K to us; 1, for my Part, 


ſhould wiſh for ſuch a Fiction, as that, by which I might live 


proſperouſly and undiſturbed. What you wiſh for, it is A 
Buſineſs to conſider, Tn 


\- 


8. 5. Of what Service, then, e to us ? 
(e) To teach you, that thoſe Things are not falſe, on 


which Proſperity and Eaſe depend. Take my Books, and 


&« you will ſee, how true and conformable to N ature thoſe 


« Things are, which render me eaſy.” How great a 
Happineſs! And how great the Benefathor, who ſhows the 


Way! To Triptolemus all Men have raiſed Temples and Al- 


tars, becauſe he gave us a milder Kind of Food: but to- 
him who hath diſcovered, and brought to Light, and com- 
municated, the Truth to all 95 the e, not of living, 

but 


mn — 


— — — 


(e) What ought to be our Diſpoſitions towards Good and Evil, may 
be learned from Philoſophy : but what that certainly-attainable Good, 
and that Evil which, without our own Faults, we need never incur, are, 
Chriſtianity alone ean teach. That alone can enable us to unite the Wiſ- 
dom, Courage, Dignity, and Compoſure of the Stoics, with the Humility 
that belongs to our frail Nature, and the various Affections that are inſe- 


parable from Humanity. 


(f) Epidtetus ſpeaks with great Thankfulneſs to Heaven on 1 Ac- 


count of Chry/ippus, a ſubtile and perplexed Writer, from whoſe In- 


ſtructions, only a few * abſtracted Perſons could derive any Benefit. 


How much ſtronger ought to be the Gratitude of choſo, who are bleſſed 
„ 
> 


\ 


e 1 
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but of living well; who among. you ever id an Altar or 
a Temple; or dedicated a Statue, or who worſhips God on 
that Account? We offer Sacrifices on the Account of thoſe. 
[ Benefadtors ] who have given us Corn and the Vine; and 
ſhall we not give Thanks to God, for thoſe who have pro- 
duced that Fruit in the human Underſtanding, by which 
they proceed to diſcover to us 1 true Doctrine of Happi- 
neſs ? 


0% ar 0 H A p. E R V. 
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| © Cmeerning the Academics (a). 


1 & F£F 


> .- 1 F We one oppoſes very evident Truths, it is not eaſy 
1 0 find a Reaſon which may perſuade him, to alter 
his Opinion. on. is ariſes neither'from his own Strength, nor 
from the Weakneſs of his Teacher: but when, after bein g 
driven upon an Abſurdity, he becomes petrefied, how ſhall 
we deal with him any longer by Reaſon? 


8. 2. Now there are two Sorts of Petrefaction: The one, 


F a Petrefaction of the Underſtanding ; the other, of the Senſe 
| of Shame, when a Perſon hath obſtinately ſet himſelf not to 
aſſent to ier Truths, n nor to e > Defence of Con- 


** 


l Arete 5 4 #1 


E: with the * of HB, 50 ür "Oy Lids _ Immortality to 
. Light (the Word is the ſame in Epictetus and St. Paul); who hath ren- 
1 dered the Way to Virtue and to Happineſs not only intelligible, but acceſ- 
= ſible, to all Mankind; and who is Himſelf the Way, the Truth, and the 
| Life. 
5 The Academics held, that dere is nocking to be known ; that we 
have not Faculties to diſtinguiſh between Truth and Falſhood ; and their 
Cuſtom was neither to affirm nor deny any thing. 
D 2 7 tradictions. 
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traditions. We all dread a bodily Mortification ; and would 
make uſe of every Contrivance to avoid it : but none of us 
is troubled about -a Mortification. in the Soul. And yet, 
indeed, even with regard to the Soul, when a Perſon is fo 
affected, as not to apprehend or underſtand any thing, we 
think him in a ſad Condition: but where the Senſe of 
Shame and Modeſty is under an abſolute Mortification, we 
go ſo far, as even to call zhis, Strength of Mind (5). 


$. 3. Are you certain that you are awake ? I am not 
c (replies fuch a Perſon): for neither am I certain, when, in 
dreaming, I appear to myſelf to be awake.”--- Is there no 
Difference, then, between theſe Appearances ?- None.”--- 
Shall I argue with this Man any longer? For what Steel or 
what Cauſtic can I apply, to make him ſenſible of his Mor- 
tification ? He is ſenſible of it; and pretends not to be ſo. He 
is even worſe than dead. Doth not he ſee the Repugnancy 
of contradictory Propoſitions ? He ſees it; and is never the 
better. He is neither moved, nor improves. Nay, he is in 
a yet worſe Condition: his Senſe of Shame and Modeſty is is 
utterly extirpated. His reaſoning Faculty indeed is not ex- 
tirpated ; but turned wild and ſavage. Shall I call zhis, 
Strength of Mind? By no means: unleſs we allow it be 
ſuch in the vileſt Debauchees; publicly to peak and l 
whatever comes into their Heads. 


— 
7 


() A Sceptic was held to be an Efprit fart. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
* Providence. Y 


F. 1. IR OM every Event that happens in the World, it 
I is caly to celebrate Providence, if a Perſon hath but 


| theſt two Circumſtances in himſelf ; a Faculty of conſider- 


ing what happens to each Individual, and a grateful Tem- 
per. Without the firſt, he will not perceive the Uſefulneſs 


of Things which happen: and without the other, he will 


not be thankful for them. If God had made Colours, and 


had not made the e of ſeeing thetn, what would have | 
been their Uſe ? 


None. 


On the contrary, if he had made the F "OY without” 
fach Obj es as fall under its Obſervation, what would have- 
been the Ufe of that? 


None. 


Again : If he had formed both the Faculty abd the Ob- 


jects, but had not made Light ? 


Neither in that Caſe would they have been of any Uſe. 


8. 2. Who is it then that hath fitted ad of theſe to the 


other? Who is it that hath fitted the Sword to the Scabbard, 
and the Scabbard to the Sword? Is it no one? From the 

very Conſtruction of a complete Work, we are uſed to de- 
clare poſitively, that it muſt be the O peration of ſome Arti- 
ficer, and not the Effect of mere Chance. Doth every ſuch 
Work, then, demonſtrate an Artificer; and do not vilible 
Objects, and the Leute of Seeing, and Light, demonſtrate 


one 
4 
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one ? Doth not the Difference of the Sexes, and their In- 
clination to each other, and the Uſe of their ſeveral Powers; 


do not theſe Things, neither, . an Artificer ? 
Moſt certainly they do. 


| & 3. But farther : This Conſtitution of Underſtanding, 
by which we are not ſimply impreſſed by ſenſible Objects; 
but take and ſubſtract from them; and add and compoſe 
ſomething out of them; and paſs from ſome to others ab- 
ſolutely remote (a): Is not all this, neither, ſufficient to pre- 
vail on ſome Men, and make them aſhamed of leaving an 
Artificer out of their Scheme? If not, let them explain to 
us what it is that effects each of theſe ; and how it is poſ- 
ſible that Things ſo wonderful, and which carry ſuch Marks 
of Contrivance, ſhould come to paſs ſpontaneouſly, and 
without Deſign. 

What, then, do theſe Things come to paſs for our Service 
only? 

Many for ours only; ſuch as are peculiarly neceſſary Ge a 
reaſonable Creature: but you will find many, common to 
us with mere Animals. 

Then, do they too underſtand what is done? 

Not at all: For Uſe is one Affair, and Underſtanding 
another. But God had Need of Animals, to make uſe of 
the Appearances of Things (); and of Us to ander ſtand that 
Uſe. It is ſufficient, therefore, for them to eat, and drink, 
and ſleep, and continue their Species, and perform other 
ſuch Offices as belong to each of them: but to vs, to whom 


— — 


(a) The Tranſlation follows UT HU, in Mr. Uptor's Addenda. 
(2) See I, 7. 


he 
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he hath given likewiſe a Faculty of Underſtanding, theſe Of- 
fices are not ſufficient. For- if we do not a& in a proper 
and orderly Manner, and ſuitably to the Nature and Conſti- 
tution of each Thing; we ſhall no longer attain our End. 
For where the Conſtitution of Beings is different, their Of- 


fices and Ends are different likewiſe, Thus where the Con- 


ftitution is adapted only to Uſe, there Uſe is alone ſufficient: 
But where Underſtanding is added to Uſe, unleſs that too 
be duely exerciſed, che End of ſuch a Being will never be 


attained. 
7 


$. 4. Well then: each of the Animals is conſtituted either 
and the reſt of 
them for ſome other like Uſe: and for theſe Purpoſes what 


for Food, or Huſbandry, or to produce Milk ; 


need is there of wnder/tanding the Appearances of Things, 
and being able to' make Diſtinctions concerning them? But 


God hath introduced Man, as a Spectator of Himſelf, and his 
Works; and not only gs a SpeQator, but an Interpreter of 


them. It is therefore ſhameful that Man thould begin, and 


end, where irrational Creatures do. He is indeed rather to 


begin there, but to end where Nature itſelf hath fixt our End; 
and that is in Contemplation, and Underſtanding, and in a 
Scheme of Life conformable to Nature. 


8. 5. Take care, then, not to die without being Spectators of 
theſe Things. You take a Journey to Olympia to behold the 
Work (c) of Phidias, and each of you thinks it a Misfortune 


to die without a Knowlege of ſuch Things : and will you 


(e) The famous Statue of Jupiter Olympins.. 


have 
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have no Inclination to underſtand, and be Spectators of thoſe 
Works, for whicht here is no need to take a Journey; but 
which are ready and at hand, even to thoſe who beſtow no 


Pains (4)! Will you never perceive, then, either what you 


are, or for what you were born; nor for what Purpoſe you 
are admitted Spectators of this Sight ? 

But there are ſome Things unpleaſant and difficult, in 
Elec |: : 


And are there none at Olympia Are not you heated? 


Arg not you crouded? Are not you without good Conve- 
niences for bathing: (e)? Are not you wet through, when it 
happens to rain? Do not you bear Uproar, and Noiſe, and 
other diſagreeable Circumſtances ? But I ſuppoſe, by com- 
paring all theſe with the Advantage of ſeeing ſo valuable a 
Sight, you ſupport and go through them. Well: and [in 
the preſent Caſe] have not you received Faculties by which 
you may ſupport every Event? Have not you received Great- 
neſs of Soul ? Have not you received a manly Spirit? Have 
not you received Patience? What ſignifies to me any thing 
that happens, while I have a Greatneſs of Soul? What ſhall 
diſconcert or trouble or appear grievous to me ? Shall I not 
make uſe of my Faculties, to that Purpoſe for. which they were 
granted me ; but lament and groan at what happens? 


- $. 6. Oh, but my Noſe ( (7) runs. 


| * 


— 


(d ) The Tranſlation Fol a conjectural Emendation of Mr. Uptor's 
on this Paflage. 
(e) It was one Part of the Elegance of thoſe Times, to bathe every Day. 
(7) Epidetus probably introduces this ridiculous Complaint, in order 
to intimate, that others commonly made are little leſs ſo. See M. Ayto- 
ninus, 1. viii. F. 50. of Gataker's Edition and the Glaſgow Tranſlation. - 
3 An 
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And what have you Hands for, Beaſt, but to wipe it ? 

But was there then any good Reaſon, that there ſhould be 
fuch a dirty Thing i in the World? 

And how much better is it that you ſhould wipe your 
N oſe, than complain? Pray, what Figure do you think Her- 
cules would have made, if there had not bet ſuch a Lion, 
and a Hydra, and a Stag, and unjuſt and brutal Men; whom 
he expelled and cleared away ? And what would he have 
done, if none of theſe had exiſted? Is it not plain, that he 
muſt have wrapt himſelf up and flept ? In the firſt place, 
then, he would never have become a Hercules, by ſlumber- 
ing away his whole Life in ſuch Delicacy and Eaſe: or if he 
had, what Good would it have done ? What would have been 
the Uſe of his Arm, and the reſt of his Strength ; of his 
Patience, and Greatneſs of Mind; if ſuch Circumſtances and 
Subjects of Action had not rouſed and exerciſed him? 

What then, muſt we provide theſe Things for ourſelves; 
and introduce a Boar, and a Lion, and a Ps into our 
| Country ! ? * ; 

This would be Madneſs and Folly. But as they were in being, 


and to be met with, they were proper Subjects to ſet off and ex- 


erciſe Hercules. Do you therefore likewiſe, being ſenſible of 
this, inſpect the Faculties you have: and after taking a View of 
them, ſay, Bring on me now, O Fupi iter, what Difficulty 
<« Thou wilt, for I have Faculties granted me by Thee, and 
6 Abilities by which I may acquire Honour and Ornament to 
« myſeli.”---No: but you fit trembling, for fear this or that 
ſhould happen : and lamenting, and mourning, and groaning 
at what doth happen ; and then you accuſe the Gods. For 
what 1s the Conſequence of ſuch a Meanſpiritedneſs, but Im- 


2 . piety ? 
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- piety ? And yet God hath not only oranted us theſe Faculties, 


by which we may bear every Event, without being deprefled 


or broken by it; but, like a good Prince, and a true Father, 


hath rendered them incapable of Reſtraint, Compulſion, or 


Hindrance, and intirely dependent on our own Pleaſure: 
nor hath he reſerved a Power, even to himſelf, of hindering or 
reſtraining them. Having theſe Things free, and your own, 
will you make no Uſe of them, nor conſider what you have 


received, nor from whom? But fit groaning and lamenting, 


ſome of you, blind to him who gave them, and not acknow- 


leging your Benefactor; and others, baſely turning yourſelves 
to Complaints and Accuſations of God? Yet I undertake to. 
ſhow you, that, you have Qualifications and Occaſions for 
Greatneſs of Soul, and a manly Spirit : but what Occaſions. 
you have to find Fault, and complain, do yay ſhow me. 


CHAPTER VI 


Of the 9 7 of convertible and hypothetical Propoſitions, and 
the like, | 


§. 1.1 1 (a) is a Secret to the Vulgar, that the Practice of 

convertible, and hypothetical, and interrogatory 
Arguments, and, in general, of all other logical Forms, hath 
any Relation to the Duties of Life. For, in every Subject of 
Action, the Queſtion is, how a wiſe and good Man may find 
a Way of extricating himſelf, and a Method of Behaviour 
conformable to his Duty upon the Occaſion, Let them ſay, 


(a) 11 is but fair to warn the Reader, that little Entertainment is to be 
expected from this 9 which is wholly logical. 
there- 
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therefore, either that the Man of Virtue will not engage in 


Queſtions and Anſwers; or that, if he doth, he will not 
think it worth his Care whether he behaves raſhly and at 
hazard in queſtioning and anſwering: or if they allow nei- 
ther of theſe; it is neceſſary to confeſs, that ſome Examina- 


tion ought to be made of thoſe Topics, in which the Affair 


of Queſtion and Anſwer is principall oncerned. For what 
is the Profeſſion of Reaſoning ? lay down true Poſitions ; 
to reject falſe ones; and to ſuſpend the Judgment in doubt- 
ful ones. Is it d, then, to have learned merely this ?- It 
is enough, ſay vou. ls it enough, then, for him Sg would 
not commit any Miſtake in the Uſe. of Money, merely to 


have. heard, that we are to receive the good Pieces, and reject 


the bad ?-—-This is not enough: What muſt be added 


beſides? That Faculty which tries and diſtinguiſhes what 


Pieces are good, what bad.----Therefore, in Reaſoning too, 
what hath been already ſaid is not enough: but it is neceſſary 
that we ſhould be able to prove and diſtinguiſh between the 
true, and the falſe, and the — is neceſſary. 


$. 2. And what farther is profeſſed in Reaſoning ?----To 
admit the Conſequence of what you have properly granted,---- 
Well: and here, too, is the mere Knowing this enough ?-— 
It is not; but we muſt learn how ſuch a Thing is the Con- 
ſequence of ſuch another ; and when one Thing follows 
from one Thing, and when from many Things in common. 
Is it not moreover neceſſary, that he, who would behave ſkil- 


fully in Reaſoning, ſhould both himſelf demonſtrate what- 


ever he delivers, and be able to comprehend the Demonſtra- 
tions of others; and not be deceived by ſuch as Fe, 
E 2 as 
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as if they were demonſtrating, Hence, then, the Employ- 


ment and Exerciſe of concluding Arguments and Fi Bes 


| ariſes; ; and appears to be neceſſary. 


* 


F.. 3. But it may polibly happen, that from the Premiſes ; 
which we have properly. granted, there ariſes ſome Conſe-- 
quence, which, though falſe, is nevertheleſs a Conſequence. 2 
What then ought I to do? To admit a Falſchood ?----And 
how 1 is that poſſible ?---Well: or to fay that my Conceſſions 
were not properly made ?----But neither is this allowed 
Or that the Conſequence doth not ariſe from the Premiſes? --- 
Nor is even this allowed;----What then is to be done in the. 
Caſe ?---Is it not this? As the having once borrowed Money, 
is not enough to make a Perſon a Debtor, unleſs he ſtill con- 
tinues to owe Money, and hath not paid it: fo the having 
granted the Premiſes, is not enough to make it neceſſary to, 
grant the Inference, unleſs we continue our Conceſſions. If 
the Premiſes continue to the End, ſuch as they were when the 
Conceſſions were made, it is abſolutely neceſſary to continue 
the Conceſſions, and to admit what follows from them. But 
if the Premiſes do not continue ſuch as they were when the 
Conceſſion was made, it is abſolutely neceſſary to depart from 


the Conceſſion, and admit [rather the contrary I mean] 
what doth not (5) follow from the. Argument itſelf. E or. 


0 
— 4 


"—_ 


(5) The Paſſage ſeems-to require re that #yzxo0Xe0oy ſhould be axoaeber ;; 
Me are to depart from the Conceſſion, and admit what follows from the Ar 
gument itjelf. The Meaning I apprehend to be, that if, in the Courſe of 
an Argument, our Opponent ſophiſtically alters the State of the Queſtion : 
on which our Conceſſions were founded, it is lawful to revoke thoſe Con- 


ceſſions; and admit no Conſequence but what is fairly drawn from the 
Argument itſelf, 


. 
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this Wirte | is no Corldquerice of ours, nor belongs to us, 
when we have departed from the Conceſſion of the Premiſes. 
We ought then to examine theſe Kinds of Premiſes, and their 
Changes and Converſions, on which any one, by laying hold, 
either in the Queſtion itſelf, or in the Anſwer, or in the 
yllogiſtical Concluſion, or in any other thing of that ſort, 
gives an Occaſion to the Unthinking of being diſconcerted, 
not foreſeeing the Conſequence. Why ſo ? That in this 
Topic we may not behave contrary to our Duty, nor with 
Confuſion. 


8. 4. The fame T hing is to be obſerved'in Hy ooitbcles and 
hypothetical Arguments. For it is ſometimes neceſſary to 
require ſome Hypotheſis to be granted, as a kind of Step to 
the reſt of the Argument. Is every given Hypotheſis then to 
be granted, or not every one; and if not every one, which? 
And is he who has granted an Hypotheſis, for ever to abide 
by it? Or is he ſometimes to depart from it, and admit only 
Conſequences, but not to admit Contradictions? Ay: but 
a Perſon may fay, on your admitting the Hypothelis of a 
Poſlibility, I will drive you upon an Impoſſibility. With ſuch 
a one as this, ſhall not the Man of Prudence engage ; but avoid 
all Examination and Converſation. with him? And yet who, 
beſides the Man of Prudence, is capable of treating an Argu- 
ment, or who beſides is ſagacious in Queſtions and Anſwers, and 

incapable of being deceived and impoſed on by Sophiſtry ?---- 
Or will he indeed engage, but without regarding: whether he 
behav& raſhly and at hazard in the Argument ?----Yet how 
then can he be ſuch a one as we are ſuppoſing him? But, with - 


aut ſome ſuch Exerciſe and Preparation, is it poſſible for-him 
: to 


1 
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to preſerve himſelf conſiſtent? Let them ſhew this: and all 
theſe Theorems will be ſuperfluous and abſurd, ard uncbn- 
nected with our Idea of the virtuous Man. Why then are 
we ſtill indolent, and ſlothful, and ſluggiſh, ſeeking Pre- 
tences of avoiding Labour? Shall we- not be watchful to 
render Reaſon itſelf accurate ?----* But ſuppoſe, after all, 1 | 
c ſhould make a Miſtake in theſe Points: have I kill 

% Father?”----Wretch! why, in this Caſe, where ol 
a Father to kill? What is it then that you have done ? The 
only Fault that you could commit, in this Inſtance, you have 
committed. This very Thing I myſelf ſaid to Rufus, when 
he reproved me, for not finding ſomething that was omitted 
in ſome Syllogiſm. Why, faid I, have I burnt the Capitol 
then? Wretch! anſwered he, was the Thing here omitted 
the Capitol? Or are there no other Faults, but burning the 
Capitol, or killing a Father? And is it no Fault to treat the 
Appearances preſented to our Minds raſhly, and vainly, and at 
hazard ; not to comprehend a Reaſon, nor a Demonſtration, 
nor a Sophilin; ; nor, in ſhort, to ſee what is for, or againſt 
one's ſelf in a Queſtion or Anſwer ? Is nothing of. all this 


any Fault? 


CHAPTER VII. 
That Faculties are not ſafe to the Uninſtructed. 


$.1. JN as many Ways as equivalent Syllogiſms may be 
| 4. varied, in ſo many may the Forms of Arguments, 
and Enthymemas, be varied likewiſe. As for Inſtance : 
1f you have borrowed, and not paid, you- owe me Money. But 
3 Ch X you 


you have not borrowed, and not paid ; therefore you do not 
more than to a Philoſopher. For it an Enthymema be an 


giſm, muſt be equally ready at an imperfe& one. 
(a) Why then do not we exerciſe ourſelves and others, after 
this Manner ? 


Morality ; yet we make no Advances in Virtue, What is to 
be expected then if we ſhould add this Avocation too ? Eſpe- 
cially, as it would not only be an Avocation from more 
neceſſary Studies, but likewiſe a capital Occaſion of Conceit 
nſolence. For the Faculty of arguing, and of perſuaſive 
| Reaſoning is great; and, particularly, if it be much laboured, 
and receive an additional Ornament from Rhetoric. For, in 


general, every Faculty is dangerous to weak and uninſtructed 


For by what Method can one perſuade a young Man, who 

excells in theſe Kinds of Study, that he ought not to be an 

Appendix to them, but they to him? Will he nat trample 

upon all ſuch Advice; and walk about elated, and puffed 

up, not bearing any one ſhould touch him, to put him in 
mind, where he is wanting, and in what he goes wrong. 

What then, was not Plato a Philoſopher ? | 

Well, and was not Hippocrates a Phyſician? Yet you ſee 

tho elegantly] he expreſſes himſelf, But is it in Quality 

of Phyſician, then, that he expreſſes himſelf ſo? . do you 


(a) This is eben by one of £ the Audience. 
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owe me Money. To perform this ſkilfully, belongs to no one 


imperfect Syllogiſm ; he who is exerciſed in a perfect Syllo- 


Becauſe,” even now, though we are not exerciſed in theſe | 


T hings, nor diverted, by me, at leaſt, from the Study of 
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Perſons ; as being apt to render them arrogant and elated. 
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confound Things, accidentally united, from different 1 
in the ſame Men? If Plato was handſome and well-made, 
muſt T too ſet myſelf to endeavour at becoming handſome 

and well-made; as if this was neceſſary to Philoſophy, be- 

cauſe a certain Perſon happened-to be at once handſome and 
a Philoſopher? Why will you not perceive and diſtinguiſh 
what are the Things that make Men Philoſophers, and what 
belong ta them on other Accounts? Pray, if I (5) were a 
Philoſopher, would it be neceſſary that you ſhould be lame 


too? 


* 
3 


8. 2. What then? Do I reject theſe Faculties? By no 
means. For neither do I reje& the Faculty of Seeing. But 

if you aſk me, what is the Good of Man; I have nothing elſe 
to fay to you, but that it is a certain Regulation of the 
Choice, with regard to the Appearances of Things. 


— a. „* ** 8 


— 1 9 — * _ — — * —e— 


(5) Epictetus, whenever he has Occaſion to mentien himſelf, ſpeaks 
with remarkable Modeſty; and in a Stile very different from that of many 
of the more ancient Philoſophers: as appears by. the ſeveral arrogant 
Speeches recorded of them by Dzogenes Laertius, &c. It is probable he 
might improve in this humble Diſpoſition, by the Character of Socrates: 
which he ſeems particularly to have ſtudied, and admired. Yet other 
| Philoſophers had ſtudied and admired the ſame Character, without pro- 
fiting by it. Perhaps the ſober and unaſſuming Temper of Chriſtianity 
might, from the Example of its Profeſſors in thoſe Days, have produced 
this, and other good Effects, in the Minds of many who knew little, if 
any thing, of the Goſpel itſelf. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


How r the Doctrine of our Kindred to God, we are 10 
hi Proceed to its Conſequences. | 


oy 1. Tr whit Philoſophers ſay of the Kindred beruben God 
and Man be true; what has any one to do, but, like 
Socrates, when he is aſked what Countryman he is, never to 
ſay that he is a Citizen of Athene, or of Corinth; but of the 
World? For why do you ſay that you are of Athens: and 
not of that Corner only, where that paultry Body of yours 
was laid at its Birth ? Is it not, evidently, from what is prin- 
cipal, and comprehends not only that Corner, and your whole 
Houſe ; but the general Extent of the Country, from which 
.your Pedigree is derived down to you, that you call yourſelf 
an Athenian, or a Corinthian ? Why may not he then, who 
underftands the Adminiſtration of the World ; and has learned 
that the greateſt, and moſt principal, and comprehenfive, of 
all Things, is this Syſtem, compoſed of Men and God : and 
that from Him the Seeds of Being are deſcended, not only 
to my Father or Grandfather, but to all Things that are 
produced and born on Earth ; and eſpecially to rational 
Natures, as they alone are qualified to partake of a Com- 
munication with the Deity, being connected with him by 
' | Reaſon: Why may not [ſuch a one] call himſelf a Citizen 
of the World? Why not a Son of God? And, why ſhall 
he fear any thing that happens among Men ? Shall Kin- 
dred to Cz/ar, or any other of the Great at Rome, cnable 
a Man to live ſecure, above Contempt, and void of all 
Fear whatever : and ſhall not the having God for our 
F Maker, 
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Maker, and Father, and Guardian, free us from Griefs and 
Terrors? eee 48 


. i 2 


& 2.4 But Jp {halt ſubfilt;? ber rt have nothing, = 
Why, how do Slaves, how do Fu gitives ? To what Dy they 
truſt, when they run away from their Maſters? Is it to their 
Eftates ? Their Servants? Their Plate? To nothing but 
themſelves. Yet they do not fail to get N eceſlarics. . And, 
muſt a Philoſopher, think you, when he leaves hs own 
* Abode, reſt and rely upon others; and not take care of 
himſelf ? Muſt he 4 more helpleſs and anxious than the | 
7 brute Beaſts; each of which is ſelf-ſufficient, and wants nei- 
ther proper Food, nor any ſuitable and natural Proviſion ? 
One would think, there ſhould be no Need for an old F el- 
low to fit here contriving, that-you may not think meanly, 
nor entertain low and abje& Notions of yourſelves; : but that 
his Buſineſs would be, to take care, that there may not hap- 
pen to be [among you] young Men of ſuch a Spirit, that, 
knowing their Affinity to the Gods; and that we are as it 
were fettered by the Body and its Poſſeſſions, and by ſe 10 man 
other Things as are neceſſary, upon theſe Accounts, for the 
Oeconomy and Commerce of Life; they ſhould relolve to 
throw them off, as both troubleſome and e ang — 
to their Kindred. | riot K on ard 8931 
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| $. 3. This is the Work, if any, . ought o empley 

bl your Maſter and Preceptor, if you had one: that you ſhould 

4 come to him, and fay ; „ Epiltetus, we can no longer bear 
wy 1 * being tied down to this paultry Body: feedi "18, and reſt- 5 
| ing, and cleaning * and hurried about w fo many 


« low 
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ce low Cares on its Account. Are not theſe Things indif- 
ferent, and nothing to us: and Death no Evil? Are not 
« we Relations of God: and did we not come from him? 
60 N us to go back thither from when e: ſuffer 

eg ng (pe tals 280 7 9 1 nad 1 
ce chain and wei h, us down. vs Ds Thieves and Robbers, 
* and Courts « fg ES and tho oſe.,who, are called 
cc Tyran A ts, ſeem to have ome 1 Power, Over, us, on account of 
cc of. Be Bod? and i its Poffeſſions. n us to Jhow e that 
Ce \ they fs no K | 
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8. 4. And i in is Caſe 0 1 eg e Pare tg amjn wer: 
My Friends, le for God, till he all give; the 
and diſmiſs you from this Service : then return "to, 
For the preſent, be content to remain in t is 8 NY cre "HK : 
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he has placed you. The Time of your Abod h 

80 ſhort, = A to ſuch as are bete, like Nr, th | 
« what T yrant, what Robber, what Thief, or what Courts 5 
ce "0 Judicature are formidable to thoſe, who thu: s. accou nt 
e "28 Body, and its Poſſeſſions, as nothing? ny; Here, 
« not inconſiderately.“ = 
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$. 5. Thus ought the Caſe to ſtand between, a Preceptor i 
and ingenuous young Men. But how ſtands it now? "The 
Preceptor has no Lite in him : you have none neither. When 
you have had enough To-day, you fit weeping about 'To- 
morrow, how you ſhall get Food. Why, if you have it, 
Wretch, you will have k not you will g0 out of Life. 
The Door is open: : why do you | lament ? What room doth 
chere remain for Tears! What, Occaſion for F lattery ? Why 
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ſhould any ane Perſon envy another? Why ſhould he be ſtruck 
with awful Admiration of thoſe who have great Paſſeſſions, 
or are in high Rank, fas is common]? Eſpecialhy, if 
they are powerful and paſſionate ? For what will they do to 
us? The Things which they can do, we do not regard: the 
Things which we are concerned about, they cannot do. Who 
then, — all, ſhall command a Perſon thus diſpoſed ? How 
was. Socrates affected by theſe Things? As it became one 
of his —— a Relation of the Gods. © If you 
$6 ſhould tell me (ſays he to his Judges), we will acquit you, 
. upon Condition that you ſhall no longer diſcourſe in the 
“Manner you have hitherto done, nor make any Diſturbance 
<« either among our young or our old People ;” I would 
anſwer; © You are ridiculous in thinking, that if your 
8 Gn had placed me in any Poſt, I ought to maintain 
« and defend it, and chuſe to die a thouſand times, rather 
« than deſert it: but if God hath aſſigned me any Sta- 
« tion or Method of Life, that I ought to deſert that for 


you.“ (a) 


A 


8. 6. This it is, for a Man to be truly a Relation of God. 
But we conſider ourſelves as a mere Aſſemblage of Stomach 
and Entrails, and bodily Parts. Becauſe we fear, becauſe 
we deſire; we flatter thoſe who can help us in theſe Matters; 3 
we dread the very fame Perſons. 


* 


8. 7. A Perſon defired me once to write for him to Rome. 
He was one vulgarly eſteemed unfortunate, as he had been 


2 


y= 


(a) Ae nuas ſhould probably be di UH, and is ſo tranſlated. 
1 formerly 


Chap. 9. EPICTETUS. 7 
formerly illuſtrious and rich, and afterwards ſtript of all 
his Poſſeſſions, and reduced td live here. I wrote for him in 
a ſuhmiſſiye Stile: zun, after reading my Letter, he returned 
it to me, and ſaid ; « Iwanted your Aſſiſtance, not your 
70 nen for no Evil hath befallen me. ms 99 4 


J 8. a Thus Rufus, to wy u me, uſed to 10 0 or aha 
you. will have from your Maſter. When I anſwered him, 
theſe are [uncertain ] human Affairs: Why then, ſays he, 
ſhould I intercede with him (c), when you can receive theſe 
Things from yourſelf ? For what one hath of his own, it is 
ſuperfluous and Vain to receive from another. Shall T then, 
who can receive Greatneſs of Soul and a manly Spirit from 
myſelf, receive an Eſtate, or a Sum of Money, or a Place, 
from you? Heaven forbid | Iwill not be fo inſenſible of my 
own Poſſeſſions. But, if'a Perſon is fearful and abject, what 
elſe is neceſſary, but to write Letters for him as if he was 
dead. © Pray oblige us with the Corpſe and Blood of fuch 
« a one.” For, in fact, ſueh a one is Corpſe and Blood; and 
nothing more. For, if he was any thing more, he would: 
be ſenſible, that one Man is not rendered unfortunate by 
another. 
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(5) This Paſſage has great Difficulties, which I know not EE to 
ſolve, any otherwiſe than by ſuppoſing ſomething after age r to be 
loſt. 

(e) The Tranſlator follows Mr. Upton's Conjecture in this Place, and: 
the French Verſion. agrees with. it. 
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5 1. e all ap plied ourſelves as heartily en proper 
Buſineſs, as "the old Fellows at Nome do to their 
WF: : Perbape we too might make ſome Proficiency. I 
know a Man older than 1 am, and who is now Superintendant 
of Proviſions at Rome. When he paſt through this Place, 
on his Return from Exile, what an Account did N ö 
of his former Life! and how. did he promiſe; that fi 
futute, when, he was got back; he would apply: himſelf td 
nothing but how to f pend the Remainder of his Days in Re- 
poſe and Trarquillity. For how few have I now remain- 
90 ing! „Mou will not do it, faid I. When, you are ence 
got within the Smell of Rome, vo will forget all this: and, 
if you can but once gain Admittance to Court, you will (a) 
go in, heartily rejoiced, and thank God. If you ever 
« find me, Epiftetus, ſaid he, putting one Foot into the 
« Court, think of me hatever vou pleaſe. New after 
all, how did he act? Before he entered the City, he-was met 
by*a Billet from Ceſar. On receiving it, he forgot all his 
former Reſolutions; and has ever ſince been heaping up one 
Incumbrance upon another. I ſhould be glad now, to have 
an Opportunity of putting him in mind of his Diſcourſe 


upon the Road; 3 of ſaying, ho- _ more clever a 
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(a) n probably ſhould * Etoregats . and * FOE Tranſlator 
ſeems to have er and made t mn fame Conjefture x13 ; 
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g. 2. What then do I fay? that Man is made for an 
inaQtive Life? No, ſurely. © But why is not öurs a Life of 
A Activity ? For my own part, as ſoon as it is Dey, I 
recollect a little what Things I am to read over again ich 
my Pupils], and then ſay to myſelf quickly, What is it to me 
how ſuch a one reads ? My chief Point is to get to ſleep. 


§. 3. n indeed; what Likeneſs is there between the 
Actions of theſe [old Fellows at Rome] and ours? If you 
conſider: what it is they do, you will ſee. For about what 
are they employed the whole Day, but in calculating, con- 
triving, confulting, about Proviſions; about an Eſtate; : OC... 
other Emoluments like theſe ? Is there any Likeneſs, then, 
between reading ſuch a Petition from any one, as----* [ 
« jntreat yu ro give inꝰ 4 Permiſſion to export Corn; and 
I iutreat vou to learn from Chryſippus, of what Mature 
« the Adminiſtration of the World it; and what Place a rea- 
« ſonable Creature bolds'in it. Learn, too, oa Jon yourſelf 
« are; and wherein your Good and Evil conſiſts.” Are theſe 
Things at, alli alike? Do they require an equal Degree of 
Application? And 1 is it as ſhameful to neglect the one as 
the cher Or 


'Y 5 Well, nn lo ate we e the only idle hs 5 
No: but you young Men are ſo firſt, in a greater Degree. 
And fo even we old Folks, when we ſee young ones es rrifling, | 
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(5) This Paſſage has a ſtriking Reſcinblance to that in Scripture, Where 
the Children of this World are ſaid to be wiſer in their Generation than 
the Children of Light. 


f are 
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are tempted to grow fond of trifling with them. Much more, 
then, if I was to ſee you active and diligent, I ſhould be 
excited to join with you in ſerious Induſtry. 


CHAPTER XI. 
Of Watural Affection. 


= | F. 1. HEN one of the great Men came to viſit him; 
4 | | Epifetws, having inquired into the Particulars 
| A of his Affairs, aſked him, Whether he had a Wife and Chil- 
! 1 dren? The other replying, that he had; Epicłetus likewiſe 
inquired, In what Manner do you live with them ? "Very 
miſerably, ſays he----How ſo ? For Men do not marry, and 
get Children, to be miſerable; but rather to make them- 

> ſelves happy.----But, I am fo very miſerable about my Chil- 
dren, that the other Day, when my Daughter was fick, and 
appeared to be in Danger; Icould not bear even to be with her: 
but ran away, till it was told me that ſhe was recovered.---- 
And pray do you think this was acting right? It was acting 
naturally, faid he.----Well : do but convince me that it was 
acting naturally, and I will convince you that every thing 
natural i is right.----All, or moſt of us Fathers are affected in 
the ſame Way.----I do not deny the Fact: but the Queſtion 
between us is, whether it be right. For, by this Way of 
Reaſoning, it muſt be faid, that Tumours happen for the 
Good of the Body, becauſe they do happen: and even that 
Vices are natural, becauſe all or the moſt Part of us are 
guilty of them. Do you ſhow me then how fuck a * 


haviour as yours, appears to be natural. 
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cannot undertake that. But do you rather ſhow me, 


how it appears to be neither natural, nor right. 
If we were diſputing about Black and White, what 9 


retten muſt ue eil in, to diſtinguiſh them? 


The Sight. 
If about Hot and Cold, and Hard and Soft, what ? 


The Touch. 

Well then: when we are debating about W and Un- 
natural, and Right and Wrong; what Criterion are we to take? 

I cannot tell. 

And yet, to be ignorant of a Criterion of Colours, or 
of Smells, or Taſtes, might perhaps be no very great Loſs. 

But do you think, that he ſuffers only a ſmall Loſs, who is 
ignorant of what is Good and Evil, and Natural and Un- 
natural, to Man? 

No. The very greateſt. 

Well: tell me; Are all Things which are judged good 
and proper by ſome, rightly judged to be fo ? Is it poſlible, 
that the ſeveral Opinions of Jews, and Syrians, and Eg yp- 
tians, and Romans, concerning Food, ſhould all be right? 

How can it be poſſible ? : 

I ſuppoſe then, it is abſolutely neceſſary, if the Opinions 
of the Egyptians be right, the others muſt be wrong : it 
thoſe of the Fews be good, all the reſt muſt be bad. 

How can it be otherwiſe ? 

And where Ignorance i is, there likewiſe is Want of Learn- * 
ing, and Inſtruction, in neceſſary Points. 3 

It is granted. 

Then, as you are ſenſible of this, you will for the future 
apply to nothing, and think of 2 ot elſe, but how ta 
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; bacquaint y ourſelf-with the Eritetion af hat beetle to 
Nature: 2 to uſe that in judging af each p ticular Caſe. 
THY 7 4 At preſent the Aſſiſtance 1 have to _ LY tow 1 
| what you deſire, is this. Doth Affection ſee m 1 Tons to 
right and a natural Thing (a? 
How ſhould it be ocherwile at PU TS 
Well: and is 1 a9 wi ri " a 5 Reafon 
not ſo? )) 
By no means. 26 1 III Of Ao 
Is there any O "ORE then, 3 Fol and 
no ng bake £6 8 2147 Ihn 
ites if on one be ta e 
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ily be unnatural. | Mult it bot? an 
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What we find, then, at once TR e 
that we may latcly ce to be ri : and Lk 
PF 
and e a * Tak! is contrary to Mela. 111 remains for 
us to conſider, whether it be conſiſtent with Affection. ” 

Let us conſider it. 

Did you, then, from an Affection to your Child, do right 
in running away, and leaving her? Hath her Mother no 


: 


Affection for the Child? oa Tag 
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(a) The Stoics ſay, that wiſe and od Men have the truly natural 
Affection towards their Children; and bad Perſons have it not. Dro. 

LAERT. L. vii. F. 120. | . . 
=; Yes, 
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Ves, ſurely, ſhe hath. 

Would it have been right, then, chat her Mother too 
ſhould leave her; or would it not? hs 

It would not. 

And doth not her Nurſe love her ? 

She doth. - 
Then ought not ſhe likewiſe to 14 ber? 

By no means. 

And doth not her Preceptor love 18 7 

He doth. 

Then ought not he alſo to have run away, ad left ir: : 
ad ſo the Child to have been left alone, and unaſſiſted, 
from the great Affection of her Parents, and her Friends; 
or to die in * Hands of * * loved Ber nor 
took care of her? | 

Heaven forbid 1 

But is it not unreaſonable and unjuſt, that what you 
think right in yourſelf, on the Account of your Affection; 
ſhould not be $a to others, who have the very ſame 
Affection as you? | 

It is abſurd. 

Pray, if you were fick yourſelf, ſhould : you be willing. to 
Have your F amily, and even your Wife and Children, fo 
very affectionate, as to leave you helpleſs a and alone? 45 

By no means. 

Or would you wiſh to be fo loved by your Friends; as 
from their exceſſive Affection, always to be left alone when 
you were ſick? Or would you not rather wiſh, if it were 
Poſſible, to have ſuch a Kind of Affection from your Ene- 
mies, as to make them always keep from you? If fo, it 
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remains, that your Behaviour was by no means affectionate. 
Well then: was it merely n that induced you to dekert 
your Child? | 

How is that poflible ? 

No: but it was ſome ſuch Motive, as induced a Perſon at 
Rome to hide his Face while a Horſe was running, to which 
he carneftly wiſhed Succeſs : and when, beyond his Expecta- 


4 tion, it won the Race; he was obliged to have Recourſe to 
#$ Spunges, to recover bn Senfes. 
* And what was this Motive ? 
4 At preſent perhaps it cannot be accurately explained. It 
* is ſufficient to be convinced, (if what Philoſophers ſay be 
1 true) that we are not to ſeek it from without: but that 
1 there is univerſally one and the ſame Cauſe, which moves us 
„ to do or forbear any Action; to ſpeak or not to ſpeak; to be 
Cl elated or depreſſed; to avoid or purſue: that very Cauſe 
4 |; ö which hath now moved us two; you, to come, and ſit and 
1 hear me; and me, to ſpeak as I do. 
_ And what is that? 
Ivf Is it any thing elſe, than that it ſeemed right to us to 
| | q do ſo ? ; 
Wo Nothing elſe. ; 
1 And if it had ſeemed CE us, 1 ſhould we 
1 have done elſe than what we thought right ? This, and not 
[4 the Death of Patroclus, was the Cauſe of Lamentation to 
"i Achilles, (for every Man is not thus affected by the Death of 
. a Friend) that it ſeemed right to him. This too was the 
= Cauſe of your running away from your Child, that it ſeemed 
14 right: and if hereafter you ſhould ſtay with her, it will be 
© becauſe that ſeemed right, You are now returning to Rome, 
A 
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becauſe: it ſeems, right to you: but if, iy 194 e 
Opinion, you will not return. In a word, neither Death 
nor Exile, nor Pain, nor any thing, of this Kind, is the 
Cauſe of our doing, or not doing, any Action: but our Opi- 
Mong and Principles. 1 10 I conyince e this, or not 2. 
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1 * Wag Heh a he Cr ſuch will be the 
Effect. From this Day forward, then, era we do any 
thing wrong, we will e 0 Pare _ 
which we act: and we will eayour t. o pert: that, and 

cut it up by the Roots, — Tae en ne would 
Wens and Tumours from the Bod ke manner, we 
will aſcribe what we do right, to 7 fame Cau Cau iſe; and we 
will accuſe neither Servant, nor l hbour,.. Nor Wife, nor 
Children, as the Cauſes of any, Evils to us; perfuaded, that 
if we had not fuch Principles, ſuch Confequences would not 
follow. Of theſe e we e and not Externals, 
ate the Maſters. 

Agreed. 

From this Day, then, we will neither conſider nor enquire : 
of what Sort, or in what Condition, any thing is; our Eſtate, 
or Slaves, o or Horſes, or Nas. but only our meine. 

IL wich to doit 

You: ſee, then, that it is TR for you to ede a 
Scholar : that Kind of Animal which every one laughs at; if 
you really deſire to make an Examination of your Principles. 
But this, as you are ſenſible, is not the Work a] an Hour or 
a PO inne WOT is HO 3 8 Fon wei ue 
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CHAPTER XII. 


8 Of Contentment. „ ie ttt 8 


$. 1. FoNCERNING che Gods, 5 affirm, that 
there is no Deity : others, "that he indeed exiſts ; 
but flothful, negligent, and without a. . Providence : © 4 third 
Sort admits both his Being and Providence, but only i in great 
and heavenly Objects, and in nothing upon Earth: a fourth, 
both r e Earth; in general, not Indi- 
viduals : a fifth, like Ubyſes and Socrates (a) : 


0 Thou, who, ever e 6 m my Way, - 


Ges all my A all my Toils 9 
, M.. o?Es Homer, 


3 93 WES & 


It is, beter all vin, neceſſary to examine each of theſe ; 
Which is, and which is not, rightly ſaid. Now, if there are 
no Gods, how is it our End to follow them? If there are, 
but they take no Care of any thing; how will it be right, in 
this Caſe, to follow them? Or, if they both are, and take 
Care; yet; if there is nothing communicated from them to 
Men, nor-indeed to myſelf in particular, how can it be right 
even in this Caſe? A wiſe and good Man, after examining 
theſe Things, ſubmits his Mind to him who adminiſters the 
Whole, as good Citizens do to the Laws of the Common- 
wealth. 3 


A 4 4 
— — — — — 


5 I It v was 15 Opinion of FINAL That the Gods know all Things 
that are either faid or done, or ſilently thought on: that they are every- 
where preſent, and give Significations to Mankind concerning all human 
Affairs. XEN. Mem, L.1. 


3. 2. 
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. 2. He, then, who comes to be inſtructed, ought to 
come with this Intention : How may I in every thing 
« follow the Gods? How may I acquieſce in the divine 
6 Adminiſtation? And how may I be free?” For He is 
free, to whom all happens agreeably to his Choice, and- 
Wen no one can reſtrain. g 8 

What! tlien, is Freedom Diſtraction 1 | 

- By no oO for Madneſs and F om are _incom-- 
pate 833 

But I oil have whatever appears to me to be right, 
happen; however it comes to appear ſo . N 


} 


You are mad : you have loſt your Senſes. Do not you 
know, that Freedom is a very beautiful and valuable Thing? 
But for me to chuſe at random, and for things to happen 
agreeably to ſuch a Choice, may be ſo far from a beautiful 
Thing, as to be, of all others, the moſt ſhocking. For how 
do we proceed in Writing? Do I chuſe to write the Name 
of Dion | for Inſtance] as I will? No: but I am. taught to 
be willing to write it, as it ought. to be writ. And what is 
the Caſe in Muſic ? The fame. And what in every other 
Art or Science? Otherwiſe, it would be to no Purpoſe to 
learn any thing; if it was to be adapted to each one's parti- 
cular Humour. ls it then only i in the greateſt and principal 
Point, that of Freedom, permitted- me to will at random ? 

- By no means: but true Inſtruction is this: learning to will, 
that Things ſhould happen as they do. And how do they 
happen? As the Appointer of them hath appointed. He hath 
appointed, that there ſhould be Summer and Winter; Plenty 
and Dearth; Virtue and Vice; and all ſuch Contrarieties, for 

* | the 


* 
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the Harmony of the Whole (a). To each of us he hath given . 
A Body, and its Parts, and our ſeveral Properties, and Com- 
panions. Mindful of this Appointment, we ſhould enter 
upon a Courſe of Education and Inſtruction, not to change 
the Conſtitutions of Things; which is neither put within 
our Reach, nor for our Good : but that, being as they are, 
and as their Nature is with regard to us, we may have our 
Mind accommodated to what exiſts. -Can we, for Inſtance, 
fly Mankind? And how is that poſſible ? Can we, by con- 

_ verſing with them, change them? Who hath given us ſuch a 
Power ? What then remains, or what Method is there to be 
found for fuch a Commerce with them, that while hey act 
agreeably to the Appearances in their own Minds, we may 
nevertheleſs be affected conformably to Nature? But you 
are wretched and diſcontented. If you are alone, you term 
it a Deſart; and if with Men, you call them Cheats and 
Robbers. You find Fault too with your Parents, and Chil- 
dren, and Brothers, and Neighbours. Whereas you ought, 
when you live alone, to call zhat a Repoſe and Freedom; 
and to eſteem yourſelf as reſembling the Gods : and when 
you are in Company, not to call it a Crowd and a Tumult, 
and a Trouble; but an Aſſembly, and a Feſtival : and thus 

to take all things contentedly. What, then, is the Puniſh- 

ment of thoſe who do not ? To be juſt as they are. Is any 

one diſcontented with being alone? Let him be in a Deſart (6). 

Diſcontented with his Parents? Let him be a bad Son; and 

let him mourn. Diſcontented with his Children ? Let him 

be a bad Father. Throw him into Priſon. What Priſon ? 


——_—_—— 


— — oo Fd — 4 „ 
— 
N 


(a) See Enchiridion, c. xxvii. (b) See Introduction, F. 20. 


ZN 


Where 
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Where he already is: for he is in a Situation againſt his 
Will; and where- ever any one is againſt his Will, that is to 
him a Priſon : juſt as Socrates was not in Priſon; for he was 
willingly there. What then muſt my Leg be lame?” --- 
And is it for one paultry Leg, Wretch, that you accuſe the 
World ? Why will you not give it up to the Whole ? Why 
will you not withdraw yourſelf from it? Why will you not 
gladly yield it to him who gave it ? And will you be angry 
and diſcontented with the Decrees of Fupiter; which he, 
with the Fates, who ſpun in his Preſence the Thread of 
your Birth, ordained and appointed ? Do not you know how 
very ſmall a Part you are of the Whole ? That is, as to Body : 
for, as to Reaſon, you are neither worſe, nor leſs, than the 
Gods. For Reaſon is not meaſured by Length or Height ; 
but by Principles. Will you not therefore place ou Good 
there, where you are equal to the Gods (4)? © How 
e wretched am I in ſuch a Father and Mother! — What, 
then, was it granted you to come before-hand, and make your 
own Terms, and ſay; Let fuch and ſuch Perſons, at this 
« Hour, be the Authors of my Birth? It was not granted: 
for it was neceſſary that your Parents ſhould exiſt before 
you, and ſo you be born afterwards.----Of whom ?----Of 
juſt fuch as they were. What, then, fince they are ſuch, is 
there no Remedy afforded you? Now, ſurely, if you were 
ignorant to what Purpoſe you poſſeſs the Faculty of Sight, 
you would be wretched and miſerable, in ſhutting your Eyes 
at the Oe of Colours: and are not you more wretched 


— 


(d) One of the Stoic Extravagances; ariling from the 9 that 
human Souls were literally Parts of the Deity. 
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and miſerable, in being ignorant, that you have a Greatneſs 
of Soul, and a manly Spirit, anſwerable to each of the above- 
mentioned Accidents ? Occurrenees proportioned to your 
Faculty [of Diſcernment] are brought before you: but you 
turn it away, at the very Time when you ought to have it 
the moſt open, and quick- ſighted. Why do not you rather 
thank the Gods, that they have made you ſuperior to what 
ever they have not placed in your own Power; and have 
rendered you accountable for that only, which is in your own 
Power? Of your Parents they acquit you; as not account- 
able: of your Brothers they acquit you: of Body, Poſſeſ- 
ſions, Death, Life, they acquit you. For what, then, have 
they made you accountable ? For that which is alone in your 
own Power; a right Uſe of the Appearances of Objects. 
Why, then, ſhould you draw thoſe Things upon yourſelf, for 
which you are not accountable? This is giving one's {elf - 
Trouble, without need. 


CHAPTER XII. 
How every Thing may be per formed acceptably to the Gods. 


HEN a Perſon inquired, How any one might eat 

acceptably to the Gods : if he eats with Juſtice, 
ſays Epictetus, and Gratitude; and fairly, and temperately, 
and decently ; muſt he not alſo eat acceptably to the Gods ? 
And when you call for hot Water, and your Servant doth 
not hear you; or, if he doth, brings it only warm; or per- 
haps 1s not to be found at home ; then, not to be angry, or 
burſt with Paſſion : is not this acceptable to the Gods ? 


But 


FS. 1. 
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But how, then, can one bear ſuch things ? 

Mretch, will you not bear with your own Brother, who 
hath God for his Father, as being a Son from the ſame Stock, 
and of the ſame high Deſcent [with yourſelf ]? But, if you 
chance to be placed in ſome ſuperior Station, will you pre- 
ſently ſet yourſelf up for a Tyrant? Will you not remember 


what you are, and over whom you bear Rule? That they 


are by Nature your Relations, your Brothers ; that they are 
the Offspring of God? (a) 
But I have them by Right of "EY and not they me. 
Do you ſee what it is you regard ? That it is Earth and 
Mire, and theſe wretched Laws of dead (4b) Men; and that 
you do not regard thoſe of the Gods. 


CHAPTER XIV. %_ 
That all Things are under the divine Inſpeftion. 


HEN a Perſon aſked him, How any one might 
be convinced, that each of his Actions are 


under the Inſpection of God? Do not you think, fays 


Epicletus, that all Things are mutually bound together and 
united ? 


8 „ 


—— — — —_—— »„— 


(a) FI did deſpiſe the Cauſe of my Man Servant, or my Maid Servant, 
when they contended with me: what then ſhall I do when God riſeth up ? 
And when he vifiteth, what ſhall I anſwer him? Did not He who . 
me in the Womb, make him? And did not One faſhion us in the Womb? 
Job xxxi. 13, 14, 15. 


(5) 1. e. Deceaſed n who had in View low and worldly 
Conſiderations. 
H 2 I 
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1 do. | 

Well: and do not t you think, that Things o on Earth feel 
the Influence of the heavenly Bodies ? 

Yes. 


Elſe how could the Trees. 4 kb, as .if by God's. 
expreſs Command, bud, (a) bloſſom, bring forth Fruit, and 
ripen it: then let it drop, and ſhed their Leaves, and lie 
contracted within themſelves in Quiet and Repoſe; all when 
He ſpeaks the Word? Whence, again, are there ſeen, on the 
Increaſe and Decreaſe of the Moon, and the Approach and 
Departure of the Sun, ſo great Viciſſitudes and Changes, to 
the direct contraty, in earthly Things? Have then the very 
Leaves, and our own Bodies, this Connection and Sympathy 
with the Whole; and have not our Souls much more ? But 
our Souls are thus connected and intimately joined to God, 
as being indeed Members, and diſtin& Portions, of his Eſſence: 
and muft not He be ſenſible of every Movement of them, 
as belonging, and connatural to himſelf ? Can even you think 
of the divine Adminiſtration, and every other divine Subject, 
and together with theſe of human Affairs alſo : can you at 
once receive Impreſſions on your Senſes and your Underftand- 
ing from a thouſand Objects; at once aflent to ſome things, 
deny or ſuſpend your Judgment concerning others, and pre- 
ſerve in your Mind Impreſſions from ſo many and various 
Objects, and whenever you are moved by | the Traces of] 
them, hit on Ideas ſimilar to thoſe which firſt impreſſed you: 
can you retain a Variety of Arts, and the Memorials of ten 


— ] 


(a) There is a Beauty in the Original, ariſing from the different Ter- 
minations in the Verbs, which cannot be preſerved in our Language. 
5 thou- | 


IR 
WR 
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thouſand Things; and is not God capable of ſurveying all 
Things, and being preſent with all, and receiving a certain 
Communication from all ? Is: the Sun capable of illuminating 
ſo great a Portion of the Univerſe, and of leaving only 
that ſmall Part of it unilluminated, which is covered: ky 
the Shadow of the Earth : and cannot He who made and 
revolves the Sun, a {ſmall Part of himſelf, if compared with 
the Whole; cannot He perceive- all Things ? 


- 


F. 2. But I cannot (ay you) attend to all Things at 
« once.” Why, doth any one tell you, that you have equal 
Power with Jupiter? No: but nevertlieleſs He has aſſi gned 
to each Man a Director, his own good Genius, and com- 
mitted him to his Guardianſhip: a Director, whoſe Vigil- 
ance no Slumbers interrupt, and whom no falſe Reaſonings 
can deceive. For, to what better and more careful Guar- 
dian could he have committed us? So that when you have 
ſhut your Doors, and darkened your Room, remember, 
never to ſay that you are alone; for you arè not: but God 
is within, and your Genius is withih and what need have 
they of Light, to ſee what you are doing? To (4) this God. 
you likewiſe ought to ſwear ſuch an Oath as the Soldiers do to 
Cz/ar. For do they, in order to receive their Pay, ſwear to 
prefer before all things, the Safety of Cz/ar : and will not. 
you ſwear, who have received ſo many and fo great Favours: 
or, if you have ſworn, will you not ſtand to it ? And what 


6 


) Perhaps the Kai in this Line may have been miſplaced; and it 
ſhould be read Ter» Kai Tw Ot ede vuas ; and then the Tranſlation will 
be----To this [Genius] and to God you ought to ſwear, &c. 


muſt 
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muſt you ſwear? Never to diſobey, nor accuſe, nor mur- 


mur at any of the Things appointed by him: nor unwil- 


lingly to do or ſuffer any thing neceſſary. Is this Oath like 


the former? In the firſt, Perſons ſwear not to honour any 
other beyond C ar; in the * beyond all, to honour 


themſelves. 


2 RAF TER XV 
What it is that Philoſophy promiſes. 


Sd, I. HEN one conſulted him, | How he might per- 
ſuade his Brother to forbear treating him ill: 
Eb anſwered Epictetus, doth not promiſe to procure 


any thing external to Man; otherwiſe it would admit ſome- 


thing beyond its proper Subje&-matter. For the Subject- 
matter of a Carpenter is Wood; of a Statuary, Braſs: and 
ſo, of the Art of Living, the 'Subjec-marter i is each Perſon's 


own Lite. x: 
What, then, is my Brother's ? 

That, again, belongs to his own Art [of Living]; but to 
your's is external : like an Eſtate, like Health, like Repy- 
tation. Now, Philoſophy promiſes none of theſe. In every 
Circumſtance I will preſerve the governing Part conform- 
able to Nature. Whoſe overning Part? His in whom I 


exiſt, 
But how, then, is my Brother to lay e his Anger 


againſt me ? 
Bring him to me, and I will tell Bim; but 1 have nothing 
to ſay to you about his Anger. 1 
3 §. 2. 
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F. 2. Well: but I ſtill farther aſk, How am I to keep 
myſelf in a State of Mind conformable to * X he # 


ſhould not be reconciled to me ? 
No great Thing is brought to Perfection ſuddenly; ; when 


not ſo much as a Bunch of Grapes or-a Fig is. If you tell 
me, that t you would at this Minute have a Fig, I will anſwer 
you, that there muſt be Time. Let it firſt (a) bloſſom, then 
bear Fruit, then ripen. Is then the Fruit of a Fig-tree not 
brought to Perfection ſuddenly, and in one Hour; and 
would you poſſeſs the Fruit of the human Mind in ſo ſhort: 
a Time, and without Trouble? I tell you, expect no ſuch 
thing. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Of Providence. 


x B* not ſurpriſed, if other Animals have all Things 

neceſſary to the Body ready provided for them, not 
only Meat and Drink but Lodging : that they want neither 
Shoes, nor Bedding, nor Clothes; while we ſtand in need of all 
theſe. For they not being ace for themſelves, but for Ser- 
vice, it was not fit that they ſhould be formed fo as to need 
the Help of others. For, conſider what it would be for us 
to take care, not only for ourſelves, but for Sheep and Aſſes 


8 


„ 


(a) The Philoſopher had forgot that Fig- trees do not bloſſom: and 
is leſs excuſable than the Engliſb Tranſlators of the Bible, Hab. iii. 17 
to whom Fig-trees were not ſo familiar. But the Hebrew Word uſed 
there ſignifies rather in general to ſhoot out, thrive, than in particular to 
flower. The LXX have Kagropopno: ; reading, perhaps, 92nN for nan. 
This Note was given to the Tranſlator by a Friend, 


tOO: 
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too: how they ſhould be clothed, how ſhod, and how they 
ſhould eat and drink. But as Soldiers are ready for their 
Commander, ſhod, clothed, and armed (for it would be a 
grievous: thing for a Colonel to be obliged to go through his 
Regiment to put on their Shoes and Clothes): ſo Nature 
likewiſe has formed the Animals made for Service, ready 
provided, and ſtanding in need of no further Care? Thus 
one little Boy, with only a Crook, drives a Flock. 


FS. 2. But now we, inſtead of being thankful for this, 
complain of/ God, that there is not the ſame kind of Care 
taken of us likewiſe. And yet, good Heaven | any one 
Thing in the Creation is ſufficient to demonſtrate a Provi- 
dence, to a modeſt and grateful Mind. Not to inſtance at 
preſent in great Things : but only in the very Production of 
Milk from Graſs, Cheeſe from Milk, and Wool from Skins : 
who formed and contrived theſe Things? No one, ſay you. 

O ſurpriſing Stupidity, and Want of Shame | But come; let 
us omit the Yorks of Nature. Let us contemplate what ſhe 
hath done, as it were, by-the-bye. What is more uſeleſs than 
- the Hairs which grow on the Chin ? And yet hath ſhe not 
made uſe even of theſe, in the moſt becoming manner 
fibly? Hath ſhe not by theſe. diſtinguiſhed the Sexes ? Doth 
not Nature in each of us call out, even at a Diſtance, I am a 
Man; approach and addreſs me as ſuch ; enquire no farther ; 
ſee the Characteriſtic. On the other hand, with regard to 
Women, as ſhe hath mixed ſomething ſofter in their Voice, 
{o ſhe hath deprived them of a Beard. But no: to be ſure, 
the Animal ſhould qave been left undiſtinguiſhed, and each 
of us obliged to proclaim, I am 4 Man! But why is not 


this 
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this Characteriſtic beautiful, and becoming, and venerable ? 
How much more beautiful than the Comb of Cocks; how 
much more noble than the Mane of Lions! Therefore, 
we ought to have preſerved the divine Characteriſtics: we 
ought not to have rejected them; nor confounded, as much 


as in us lay, the diſtinct Sexes. 


§. 3. Are theſe the only Works of Providence, with regard 
to uns . . (4) And what Words can proportionably 
expreſs our Applauſes and Praiſe? For, if we had any 
Underſtanding, ought we not both, in public and in private, 
inceſſantly to ſing Hymns, and ſpeak well of the Deity, and 
rehearſe his Benefits? Ought we not, whether we are dig- 
ing, or ploughing, or eating, to ſing the Hymn [due] to God? 
Great is God, who has ſupplied us with theſe Inſtruments to 
till the Ground : Great is God, who has given us Hands, 
a Power of Swallewing, a Stomach : who has given us to 
grow inſenſibly, to breathe in Sleep. ¶ Even] theſe Things 
we ought upon every Occaſion to celebrate; but to make it 
the Subject of the greateſt and moſt divine Hymn, that he 
has given us the Faculty of apprehending them, and uſing 
them in a proper Way. Well then : becauſe the moſt of 
you are blind and inſenſible, was it not neceſſary, that there 
ſhould be ſome one to fill this Station, and give out, for all 
Men, the Hymn to God? For what elſe can I, a lame old 
Man, do, but ſing Hymns to God ? If I was a Nightingale, 
I would act the Part of a Nightingale: if a Swan (6), the 


LY 


— 
— 


(a) Something here ſeems to be loſt. 
(5) The Ancients imagined Swans could ſing very melodiouſly. 
1 Part 
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_ of a Swan. But, fince I am a reaſonable Creature, it 

is my Duty to praiſe God. This is my Buſineſs. I do it. 
Nor will I ever deſert this Poſt, as long as it is vouchſafed) 
me: and I exhort you to join in the ſame Song (c). 


CHAPTER XVII. 
That the Art of Reaſoning is neceſſary. 


$. 1. OINCE it is Reaſon which ſets in order and finiſhes 
AJ all other Things, it ought not itſelf to be left in 
Diſorder. But by what ſhall it be ſet in Order? 

Evidently, . 5 by itſelf, or by ſomething elſe. 

Well: either ha- too is Reaſon, or there is ſomething 
elſe ſuperior to Reaſon (which is impoſſible): and, if it be 
Reaſon, what, again, ſhall ſet that in Order ? For, if Reaſon 

can ſet itſelf in Order in one Caſe, it can in another: and, 
Fx we will ſtill require any thing further, it will be infinite, 


and without End. 

But, the more urgent Neceſſity is to cure [our Opinions, 
Paſſions }, and the like (a). 

Would you hear about theſe, therefore? Well: hear. But 
then, if you ſhould ſay to me, I cannot tell whether your 
Arguments are true or falſe ;” and if I ſhould happen to 
expreſs myſelf doubtfully, and you ſhould ſay, diſtinguiſh 
{« [which Senſe you mean], I will bear with you no longer; 


* 


| (e) Beautiful and affecting Examples of ſuch. Praiſe and Exhortation, 
ſee in P/. xxxiv. civ. cxlv. and other Parts of the ſacred Writings. 

(2) The Senſe here is ſupplied from a Conjecture of Wolfius. 
but 
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but will retort your /n Words upon you; the more wrgent 
Weceſſity is, &c. Therefore, I ſuppoſe, the Art of Reaſoning is 
firſt ſettled: juſt as, before the Meafuring of Corn, we ſettle 
the Meaſure. For, unleſs we firſt determine what a Buſhel, 
and what a Balance, is, how ſhall we be able to meaſure or 
weigh ? Thus, in the preſent Caſe: unleſs we have firſt 
learnt, and accurately examined, that which is the Crite- 
rion of other Things, and by which other Things are learnt, 
Bow ſhall we be able accurately to learn any thing elſe ? 
And how is it poſſible ? Well: a Bufhel, however, is only 
Wood, a Thing of no Value [in itſelf}: but it meaſures 
Corn. And Logic [you ſay] is of no Value in itſelf. That 
we will conſider hereafter. Let us, for the preſent, then, 
make the Conceſſion. It is enough that it diſtinguiſhes and 
examines, and, as one may fay, meaſures and weighs all 
other Things. Who fays this? Is it only Chry/ippus, and 
Zeno, and Cleanthes? And doth not Antiſthenes ſay it? And 
who is it, then, who has written, That the Beginning of a 
right Education is the Examination of Words ? Doth not 
Socrates fay it? Of whom, then, doth Xenophon write, That 
he began by the Examination of Words ; what each 7 
fed (6). 


$. 2. Is this, then, has great and add Thing, to 
underſtand or interpret CHryſippus ? 


(b) The Stoics were remarkably exact in tracing the Etymology of 
Words: a Study, certainly, of very great Uſe: but, by too great Subtlety 
and Refinement, they were * led by it into * Trifling and 
Abſurdity. | 


be. "a 


Wo 
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ho "y that it is? But what, _ is the * 

o kern che Will of Nature. 

Well chen: do you apprehend it of yourſelf? in chat Caſe, 
what Need have you for any one elſe ? For, if it be true, 

that Men never err but involuntarily ; and you have learnt 
the Truth, you muſt neceſſarihy act right. 

But, indeed, I do not apprehend the Will of Nature. 

Who, then, ſhall interpret chat? 

They ſay, Chryfippus (c). I go and inquire what this 
Interpreter of Nature ſays. I begin not to underſtand his 
Meaning. I ſeek one to interpret that. Here explain how 
this is expreſſed, and as if it were put into Latin. How, 
then, doth a ſupercilious Self- opinion belong to the Inter- 
preter l 

Indeed, it doth not juftly belong to Chry/ippus himſelf, if 
he only interprets the Will of Nature, and doth not follow 
it : and much leſs to. his Interpreter. For we have no need 
of Chryſfippus, on his own Account; but that, by his Means, 
we may apprehend the Will of Nature: nor do we need a 
Diviner on his own Account; but that, by his: Aſſiſtance, we 
hope to underſtand future Events, and what is ſignified by 
the Gods: nor the Entrails of the Victims, on their own 
Account; but, on the Account of what is ſignified by them: 
neither is it the Raven, or the Crow, that we admire; but 
the God, who delivers his Significations by their Means. I 
come, therefore, to the Diviner and Interpreter of theſe 
T hings; and fay, © Inſpe& the Entrails for me: what is ſig- 


wi (c) See the Enchiridion, ch. xlix. 
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4 niſied to me? Having taken, and laid them open, he 
thus interprets them. You have a Choice, Man, incapable of 
being reſtrained or compelled. This is written here in the 
Entrails. I will ſhow you this firſt, in the Faculty of Aſſent. 
Can any one reſtrain you from aſſenting to Truth? 
No one.“ -Can any one compel you to admit a Falſe- 
hood ? No one. Vou ſee, then, that you have in this 
Topic a Choice incapable of being reſtrained, or compelled, 
or hindered. Well: is it any otherwiſe with regard to Purſuit 
and Deſire? What can conquer one Purſuit ?-—<© Another 
« Purſuit,” What, Deſire and Averſion? © Another Deſire 
and another Averſion. If you ſet Death before me (lay 
you) you compel me. No: not what is ſet before you doth 
it: but your Principle, that it is better to do ſuch or fuch a 
thing, than to die. Here, again, you fee it is your,own 
Principle which compels you; that is, Choice compels Choice. 
For, if God had conſtituted that Portion which he hath ſepa- 
rated from his own Eſſence, and given to us, capable of being 
reſtrained or compelled, either by himſelf, or by any * 5 
would not __ been was nor have taken care os us, 


due manner. 


$. 3. Theſe Things, ſays the Diviner, I find in the Vic- 
tims. Theſe Things are ſignified to you. If you pleaſe, you. 
are free. If you pleaſe, you will have no one to complain 
of; no one to accuſe. All will be equally according to — 
own Mind, and to the Mind of God. 


F. 4. For the Sake of this Oracle, I go to the Diriner 
and the Philoſopher : admiring not him merely on the 


Account 


— 
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Account of his Interpretation, but the 7. hings _ he 
interprets. . 0D V ay 


CHAPTER XVII. 
Dat we are not to be angry with the Errors of others. 


F. I. (a) TF what the Philoſophers ſay be true, That all 
| Mens Actions proceed from one Source: that, 

as they aſſent, from a Perſuaſion that a Thing is fo, and diſ- 
ſent, from a Perſuaſion that it is not; and ſuſpend their 
Judgment, from a Perſuaſion that it is uncertain; ſo, like- 
wiſe, they exert their Purſuits, from a Perſuaſion that ſuch 
a Thing is for their Advantage: and it is „ to 
eſteem one Thing advantageous, and deſire another; 
eſteem one Thing a Duty, and purſue another: why, — 
all, ſhould we be angry at the Multitude ? 

They are Thieves and Pilferers., 

What do you mean by Thieves and Pilferers? They are in 
an Error concerning Good and Evil. Ought you, then, to 
be angry, or to pity them? Do but ſhow them their Error, 


„ 


(a) The moſt ignorant Perſons often practiſe what they know to be 
evil: and they, who voluntarily ſuffer, as many do, their Inclinations 
to blind their Judgment, are not juſtified by following it. The Doctrine 
of Epictetus, therefore, here, and elſewhere, on this Head, contradicts 
the Voice of Reaſon and Conſcience: nor is it leſs pernicious, than ill 
grounded. It deſtroys all Guilt and Merit, all Puniſhment and Reward, 
all Blame of ourſelves or others, all Senſe of Miſbehaviour towards our 
Fellow-creatures, or our Creator. No wonder that ſuch * 
did not teach Repentance towards Gd. 


and 
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and you will ſe, that they will amend their Faults: but, if 
they do not fee it, the Principles they form, are to — 
their ſupreme Rule. 

What, then, ought not this Thief and this Adulterer to be 
deſtroyed ? 

By no means ¶ aſł that]: but ſay rather (5), Ought not he 
eto be deſtroyed, who errs and is deceived in Things of the 

e greateſt Importance; blinded, not in the Sight that diſ- 
e tinguithes White from Black, but in the Judgment, that 
« diſtinguiſhes Good from Evil? By ſtating your Queſtion: 
thus, you ſee how inhuman it is; and juſt as if you would ſay, 
„ Ought not this blind, or that deaf Man, to be deſtroyed ?” 
For, if the greateſt Hurt be a Deprivation of the moſt valu- 
able Things, and the moſt valuable Thing to every one is a 
right Judgment in chufing ; when any one is deprived of 
this, why, after all, are you angry? You ought not to be 
affected, Man, contrary to Nature, by the Hs of another. 
Pity (c) him rather. Do not be angry; nor ſay, as many do; 
What! fhall theſe execrable and odious Wretches dare to 
act thus! Whence have you ſo ſuddenly learnt Wiſdom ? 
Becauſe we admire thoſe Things which ſuch People take from 
us. Do not admire your Clothes, and you will not be angry 
with the Thief. Do not admire the Nun of your e 
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(5) Several Words are wanting in different Places of ſome of the fol- 
lowing Lines of the Greet; which are conjecturally ſupplied in the Tranſ- 
lation from Mr. Upton's Verſion. 


(c) See Gal. vi. 1. and many other Parts of the New Teſtament in 
which all the Humanity and Tenderneſs preſcribed by the Stoics are 
enjoined ; and the dangerous Notions, on which they found. them, are 
avoided, | 


and. 
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and you will not be angry with an Adulterer. Know, that 
1 Thief and an Adulterer have no place, in the Things that 
are properly your own: but in thoſe that belong to others; 
and which ate not in your Power. If you give up theſe 
Things, and look upon them as nothing, -with-whom will 
you any longer be angry? But, while you admire them, be 
angry with yourſelf, rather than with others. Confider only: 
Vou have a fine Suit of Clothes; your Neighbour has not. 
Vou have a Window; you want to air them. He knows 
not in what the Good of Man conſiſts; but imagines it is in 
a fine Suit of Clothes: the very Thing which you imagine 
too. Muſt not he, then, of courſe, come and take them 
away? When you ſhow a Cake to greedy People, and are 
devouring it all yourſelf ; would not you have them ſnatch 
it from you? Do not provoke them. Do not have a Win- 
dow. Do not air your Clothes. I, too, the other Day, 
bad an Iron Lamp burning before my Houſhold Deities. 
Hearing a Noiſe at the Window, I ran. I found my Lamp 
was ſtolen. I conſidered, that he who took it away, did 
nothing unaccountable. What then? Fo- morrow, ſays I, 
you ſhall find an Earthen one: for a Man loſes, only what 
he hath. I have loft my Coat. Ay: becauſe) you had a Coat. 
I have'a Pain in my Head. Why, can you have a Pain in 
your Horns (4)? Why, then, are you out of Humour? For 
_ and Pain can be only of ſuch Wr as enn 


914 
1 4 


* 


1999 


(4) This alludes to a famous Quibble a among the Stoics. What | you 


have not left, you have : but you have not loſt a Pair of Horns ; 3 therefore 
you have 4 Pair of Horns, Up rox. 


| 
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F. 2. But the Tyrant will chain What wy Leg. He 
will take away What? -A Head. What is there, then, 
that he can neither chain, nor take away ?----The Will, and 
Choice. Hence the Advice of the Ancients Know thy/elf. 
What ought to be done, then? 

Exerciſe yourſelf, for Heaven's ſake, in little Things; and 
thence proceed to greater. I have a Pain in my Head. 
Do not cry, alas “ I have a Pain in my Ear Do not 
cry, alas! I do not ſay, you may not groan; but do not 
groan inwardly: or, if your Servant is a long while in bring- 
ing you ſomething to bind your Head, do not bawl, and 
diſtort yourſelf; and ſay; Every body hates me.” For, 


who would not hate ſuch a one? 


F. 3. Relying for the future on theſe Principles, walk 
upright, and free; not truſting to Bulk of Body, like a 
Wreſtler: for one ſhould not be unconquerable 1 in the Senſe 
that an Aſs is. "395 

Who then is 1 He whom nothing, inde - 
pendent on Choice, diſconcerts. / Then I run over every Cir- 
cumſtance, and conſider | fuch a one in each. As they fay] 
of an athletic Champion. He has been victorious in the 
firſt Encounter : What will he do in the Second? What, if 
the Heat ſhould be exceſſive ? What, if he were to appear at 
Olympia ? Sol fay in this Caſe. What, it you throw Money 
in his Way? He will deſpiſe it. What, if a Girl? What, 
if in the dark? What, if he be tried by popular Fame, 
Calumny, Praiſe, Death? He is able to overcome them 


all. What, then, if he be placed in the Heat, or in the 


K Rain. 
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Rain (e)? What, if he be hypochondriac, or aſleep? [Juſt 
the ſame. | This is my unconquerable athletic Champion. | 


CHAPTER XIX. 
Of the Behaviour to be objerved towards Tyrants. 


6 I. HEN a Perſon is poſſeſſed of ſome. either real 

or imaginary Superiority, unleſs he hath been 
well inſtructed, he will neceſſarily be puffed up with it. A 
Tyrant, for Inſtance, ſays; I am fupreme over All. 
And what can you do for Me? Can you exempt my Deſires 
from Diſappointment ? How ſhould you ? For do you never 
incur your own Averſions? Are your own Purſuits infallible ? 
Whence ſhould You come by that Privilege? Pray, on Ship- 
board, do you truſt to yourſelf, or to the Pilot? In a Chariot, 
to whom but to the Driver? And to whom in all other Arts? 
Juſt the ſame. In what, then, doth your Power conſiſt ? 
----« All Men pay Regard to me.“ 


(e) Mr. Upton obſerves, That Epictetus here applies to the wiſe Man, 
what he had juſt been ſaying of the athletic Champion: and he propofes 
a Change .in one Word ; by which, inſtead of the Heat, or the Rain, 
the Tranſlation will be, in a Fever, or in Drink. For the Stoics held 
their wiſe Man to be ja perfect Maſter of himſelf in all theſe Circum- 
ſtances. The Paſſages which Mr. Upton produces from L. ii. c. 27. 
towards the End, and L. iii. c. 2. towards the Beginning, makes the 
Conjecture of ,s for vo As probable: as it is ingenious. But 
yet the 7: ovy ay xavuc y One would imagine to have crept in by a Repe- 
tition of the Tranſcriber, from the Deſcription, a few Lines before ; as 
it is ſcarcely probable, that the fame Word ſhould be uſed by Roiftetus i in 
two different Senſes, at ſo {mall a Diſtance, in the ſame Diſcourſe. | 


80 
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So do I to my Deſk. I waſh it, and wipe it; and drive a 
N ail, for the Service of my Oil Flaſ . What, 45 are theſe 
6 Things to be valued beyond Me? No: but they are of 
ſome Uſe to me, and therefore I pay Regard to them. Why, 
Do not I pay Regard to an Aſs? Do I not waſh his Feet? 
Do not I clean him ? Do not you know, that every one pays 
Regard to himſelf ; and to you, juſt as he doth to an Afs ? 
For who pays Regard to you as a Man? Show that. Who 
would wiſh to be like You? Who would deſire to imitate 
You, as he would Socrates 2----< But I can take off your 
« Head?”-----You ſay right. I had forgot, that one is to 
pay Regard to you as to a Fever, or the Cholic; and that 
there ſhould be an Altar erected to * as there is to tlie 


Goddeſs Feuer at Rome. 
F. 2. What is it, then, that diſturbs and TOE Es into 


Be Multitude? The Tyrant, and his Guards? By no means. 
What is by Nature free, cannot be diſturbed, or — 0 
by any thing but itſelf. But its own Principles diſturb it. 
Thus, when the Tyrant ſays to any one; „I will chain 

« your Leg: he who values his Leg, cries out for Pity : 
while he, who ſets the Value on his own Will and Choice, 
ſays; „If you imagine it for your Intereſt, chain it.“ 
«© What! do not you care ? ''----No : I do not care.“ J 
« will ſhow you that I am Maſter. J? How ſhould 
You? Jupiter has ſet me free. What | do you think he 
would ſuffer his own Son to be enſlaved ? Set Maſter of 
my Carcaſe. Take it. So that, when you come into my 
“ Preſence, you pay no Regard to me? No: but to 
Ty : or, if you will have me fay, to you alſo: I tell you; 
K 2 the 
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150 10 Fr © NO more, even 7 Jupiter, him 
he wau be. ſtiled the, Diſpe uſer of Rain and 
wh the Father” of 3ads and Men, you ſee that he 
cannot attain theſe "Offices an . In 65 unleſs he contributes 
to the common Utility. And 1 5 hath univetſally ſo conſti- 
tuted the Nature of every reaſonable Creature, that no one 
can attain any of its own proper Advantages, without con- 
tüibüting ſomethüng to, the Lie of Society, And thus it 
becomes not unſociable tor do every thing for one's own Se. 
For, do you expect, chat a Man ſhould deſert himſelf, and 
| by own Intereſt? How, then, can all Beings: haye one and 
the fame original Inſtinct, Attachment to themſelyes ? What 
| dolls 3 — ? That where thoſe abſurd Principles, concern-  <. 
ing Things independent on Choice, as if they were either 
good or evil, are at the Bottom, tliere muſt neceſſarily be a 
Regard paid to Tyrants: and Iwiſh it were to Tyrants only, 
and not to the very Officers of their Bed chamber too. And 
how//wiſe doth a Man grow on a ſudden, when Cæſar has 
og: him Clerk of the Cloſe- ſtool? Ho immediately we 
ſay,., {4 Felicio talked very ſenſibly to me] I wiſh he were 
RP auto ER e eee 8 77 hana more T 
. RG ** hel 18. 11 IW IBE VII 
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195 3. de tes | had! * dieren er was] a nden 50 
whom, becauſe he was good for nothing, he ſold. I his 
very Fellow being, by ſome ſtrange Luck, bought by a 
Courtier, became Shoemaker to „Aer, Then you might 

E dave 
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have ſeen how Epa phrodil zus honoured = ro d 
10 4 do, pray? ö * And, if any us 5 55 | 11 5 

the great Man'himlelf was about, it 920 2 n wered; © 5 6% is 
c conſulting about Affairs with Felicio. Did gb e 10 
him, as good for nothing? Who, then hath, all o on a ſudden, 
made a wiſe Man of him? This it i . honour any 7 Tie 


þ wy 91 i 1311: 111 
beſides w. lat (ep en 's on Choice. ; 
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'$: 4: ; Is any's one exalted to 4 one of n buns? All 
another bis N cy and the Slaves AM. He goes W 
his-FHouſe; fd 19 lutinated. He Aafcends"the Capitol, g 
Offers à ASacliftel Now, who ever offered A Sithiice for 
having good Defires? For exerting Purſuits conformable” to 
Nature? For ve thank the Gods for that Whetein we | plac TC 
dur Good. eglqionnT buitd 8 Not 91 iy „ 160 noch ave Te 
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8. 5. A Perſon was . _ me Calais the 
Prieſthood (a) of Auguftis.: I ſay to him, Let the thing 
alone, Friend: you will be at great Expence for nothing. 


cc But my Name, ſays he, will be written in the Annals.“ | Will © 


you ſtand by, then, and tell thoſe who read them; « amn 
« the Penſam whoſe Name it written there?” But, if you could 
tell every one! ſo now, what Will you do when you Are 
dead? My Name will remain.“ Write it upon a Stone, 
and it will remain juſt as well. But, pray what Remem- 
braure = there be of Tor out of Wicopolss | e But I 


IAI +44 * - "241 III. 
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m When Wand ke to be erected to the . 5 Gods, ry 


the Office of Prieſt was purchaſed, by vile 5 at a very ”= 


Expenee. UPTON from CASAUBON. 
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e ſhall wear a Crown (5) of Gold. If your Heart is quite 
ſet upon a Crown, take and put on one of Roſes;, for it will 
make the prettier Appearance. fig! 


GAP EN XX. 
In what; manner en contemplates ſelf. 


| E“ E Ry Art, and every Fac alty, contemplates ſome 

Things as its principal Objects. Whenever, therefore, 
it is of the ſame Nature with the Objects of its Contempla- 
tions, it neceſſarily contemplates itſelf too. But, where it 
is of a different Nature, it cannot contemplate | itſelf. _ The 
Art of Shoemaking, for Inſtance, is exerciſed upon Leather ; . 
but is itſelf intirely c diſtin& from the Materials it works upon: 
therefore it doth not contemplate itſelf. Again: Grammar 
is cxerciſed on articulate Speech. Is the Art of Grammar 
itſelf, then, articulate Speech? 

By no means. 

Therefore it cannot contemplate itſelf To what Purpoſe, 
then, is Reaſon appointed by Nature? __ 

To a proper Uſe of the Appearances of Things. 

And what is Reaſon ? 

A Compoſition of certain Appearances to _ Mind: and, 
thus, by its Nature, it becomes contemplative of, itſelf too. 
Again : what Subjects of Kan belong to Pru- 
dence? 


—— _— 


— 


m Which was the EPL of 708 Prieſts, while they were offering 
Sacrifice. 
"—_— was built boy Auguſtus, in memory of the Victory at Actium. 


Good, 


Chap. 20. EPICTETUS. | 


Good, and Evil, and Indifferent. e 
What, then, is Prudence itſelf ? = 
Good. | e. 
What, Imprudence ? 
Evil. 


Pj 


You ſee, then, that it necellaitly contemplates both itſelf 


and its contrary. Therefore, the firſt and greateſt Work of 
a Philoſopher is, to try and diſtinguiſh the Appearances ; and 
to admit none untried. Even in Money, where our Inte- 
reſt ſeems to be concerned, you ſee what an Art we have 


invented ; and how many Ways an Aſſayer uſes to try its 


Value. By the Sight ; ; the Touch; the Smell; and, laſtly, 
the Hearing. He throws the Peet down, and attends to 


the Jingle; and is not contented with its Jingling only once; 
but, by frequent Attention to it, becomes quite muſic 
the ſame manner, whenever we think it of Conſequence, 


whether we are deceived or not, we uſe the utmoſt Attention 


to diſtinguiſh thoſe Things which may poſſibly deceive us. 
But, yawning and ſlumbering over the poor miſerable ruling 
Faculty, we admit every Appearance that offers. For here 


the Miſchief doth not ſtrike us. When you would know, 
then, how very languidly you are affected by Good and Evil, 


and how vehemently by Things indifferent; conſider Ag 


you are affected with regard to being blinded, and how with 
regard to being deceived: and you will find, that you are 


far from being moved, as you ought, in relation to Good and 


Evil. 
But much previous Qualification, and much Labour, and 


Learning, are wanted. 
Whar, 
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what, then 71 Do LEE the E087 of * is to 
be acquired by ſlight Endeavours? And yet the 'principal 
Doctrine of the Philoſophers, of itſelf, is che: If you 5 
a mind io kp] it, read Zeno, and you will ſee (a). 

hat Prolixity is there in ſaying, Owr End 1s 10 le 1 


Gude And, Tbe Eſſehce of Good confuts in the proper Uſe of 
abe Appaarances of Things. Indeed, if you fay, What, then, 
is G What is an Appearance? What is particular, what 
univerſal Nature? Here the Affair becomes prol ix. And fo, 
if Epicurus ſliould come and ſay, that Good muſt be placed 
in Body; here, too, it will be prolix : and it will be neeeſ- 
ſary to hear, what is the principal, the ſubſtantial and eſſen- 


1 2 A #1 ES + * 75 2 ? 


(a) Zeno, the Founder of the Stoic Sect, was born at Cittium, a i Gel 

4 Town, in the Ifland of Cyprus. He was originally a Merchant ; 

h. On a Voyage from Tyre, where he had een trading in 

Part u Was ſhipwrecked, near the Piræum. During his Stay at 

Bn Vine bappened to meet, in a Bookſellers Shop, with the Second 
Book of Xenophon's Memoirs; with which he was extremely delighted: 


and aiked the Bookſeller, where ſuch kind of Perſons, as, the Noether 


mentioned, were tobe found. Th Ag f ,anſwered, pointing to 
Cr. PEEL Ci ne. ns“ was Thy p 1 Papas xp which 


1 
Zeno dd, And Wende kis Piſciple. j Bit tn Dilofitish was too modeſt 
to approve of the Cynic Indecency and, forſaking Crates, he applied 
himſfiſgie er attended 72 ten Years, and then 


formed a School of is OWN here was a conſtant Seprrity, q or, per- 


haps, Abtterity? ty, in his Mats his Dreſs, and his Di courſe ; except 
at ah BNGrraliens hen he bed to appear with Chearfülneſs a0 aſe 
His Morals were irreproachable : and he was preſented by the Athenians 


with a golden, Crown; bgcauſe dien à public Example of Virtue, 


V8 Conformity ith his W Words and 7 es, He lived Ninety-cig ht 
E 


ars; and then Wat] led Ki mielk; 8804 ſe, in going g ont f his School, 
he happened 40 falls own, and! break Ea DoS. LAERT. in 

ZENo. | 
tial 


<=. p % 1 
AH ® Mu 


54 
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% 


tial. Part in us. It is wan tae Gas. cf nal 
W be placed in the Shell : N is it likely, that the Good 
of a Man ſhould? Mou yourſelf, Epicurus, hade ſomething 
kaperive to this. What is That in you, which deliberates, 


which examines, which. forms the Judgment, concerning 


Bod ſitſelf, that it is the principal Part? And why do you 


light your, Lamp, and labour for us, and write ſo man 
Books? That we may not be ignorant of the Truth? What 


are Ie What are we to Toy? Thus 9 becomes 


E . HET 34 DAE 2 A : 4 HA 5 tit . 70 1 500 , i y * 11 Tx 0 5 
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2? he doth RPE Bape alder Externak, What would Fe 
have, 4a :8w oil dou 1 
„am contend; P "On Defines ang Abele are con- 
% formable ts, Nature: iff manage my Powers of Purſuit 
« and Avoidance, , my Purpoſes, . and Intentions and MI, 
« in the manner I was formed to-do.” 

Why, then, do you walk as if you had need a Spit? 

I could with, moreoyer to have all who, meet me, 

© admire. Mme, and all who | follow . Bae outs, What a 
« great Philoſopher!” 

Who are thoſe, by whom you Wend be ade“ Are 
they not the very People, Who, you uſed to fay, were mad? 
What, then, would you be admired by Madmen? 
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HEN 4 Per ſoni maintains his proper Station in L 3 | 
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0 f Pre-conceptions. 
F. I. — (a) are common to all Men: and 
I one Pre- conception doth not contradict another. 
For, who of us doth not lay it down as a Maxim, That 
Good is advantageous and eligible, and at all Events, to be 
purfued and followed: that Juſtice is fair and becoming ? 
| Whence, then, ariſes the Diſpute In adapting theſe Pre- 
conceptions to particular Caſes. As, when one cries; © Such 
<« a Perſon hath acted well: he is a gallant Man: and an- — 


| 
| 
| 


| other; © No; he hath acted like a Fool,” Hence ariſes the 
| Diſpute among Men. This is the Diſpute between Jews, 
| and Syrians, and Egyptians, and Romans : not whether 
| 2 be preferable to all Things, and in every Inſtance to 
purſued ; but whether the eating Swine's Fleſh be con- 
12 with Sanctity, or not. This, too, you will find to 7 
have been the Diſpute between Achilles and Agamemnon. 
For, call them forth. What fay you, Agamemmon? Ought 
| not that to be done, which is fit and right? Ves, furely.--- 
IR Achilles, what fay you ? Is it not agreeable to you, that what 
| is right ſhould be done ?----Yes: beyond every other thing. 
| Adapt your Pre-conceptions, then. Here begins the Diſpute, 
One ſays; © It is not fat, that I ſhould reftore Chry/ers to 
ce her Father.” The other ſays; © Yes; but it is.” One, 
or the other of them, certainly makes a wrong W of 


_ | * "ng 


& 
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(a) See 1 §. 10, 
| the 


ray” 


Chap. 22. EPIC T ETOS - 


the Pie concep tion of Fitng. Agam: one fays ; © If Tt 
ce be fit, that I ſhould give up Chryſeis ; ; it is fit, too, that I 
e ſhould take ſome « one of your Prizes. The other: What, 
&© that you ſhould” take my Miſtreſs ? 1 Ne Ay ; yours. 
„What, mine only ? Nat only, then, loſe my Prize? 


5. 2815] What, then, is it to be properly educate To 
Tekin how. to adapt. — * Pre: conceptions to p icular 
Cuſes, conformably to Nature: and, for the future, to 
diſtinguiſh, that ſome Things are in our own Power; 
others not. In gur own Power, are Choice, and all Actions 
dependent on Choice: not in our Power, the Body, the Parts 
of the Body, Property, Parents, Brothers, Children, Coun- . 
try; and, in ſhort, all with whom we are engaged ; in Society. 
Where, then; ſhall we place Good? To what kind of Things 
ſhall we adapt the mnerptien of it 2 To, that in r 
own: SORE: FR) 1 


9 8 


voy 


. 3. "What, then, i is not Health, * Seng, and Life 
| good? And are not Child ren, nor Parents, nor Cou intry! ? 
Who will have Patience with you? _ 83 
Leet us transfer it, then, to the other Sort of Things. Can 
he who ſuffers Harm, and i is e of good This, 
be happy? 

He cannot. | 

And can he preſerve a right PE I with regard k 
Socket ? How it is poſſible he ſhould ? For I am naturally 
led to my own Intereſt, If, therefore, it is for my Intereſt, 
to have an Eſtate, it is for my Intereſt likewiſe to take it 2 
away from my Neighbour. If it is for my ! Intereſt to have 

TE he . i 


* 


1 
* 


<A — 


| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 


76 The DrscouxsEs of 
a Suit of Clothes; ; it is for my Intereſt liæewiſe te ſteal it 
where-cyer 1 find it ( 5). Hence Wars, Seditions, Tyranny, 
un juſt Invaſions. How ſhall I, if this be the Caſe, be able, 
any longer, to preſerve my Duty. towards Jupiter? If L 
ſuffer Harm, and am 8 he takes no care of me. 
And, what is Jupiter to me, if he cannot help me: or, 
again; what is he to me, if he chuſes I ſhould be in the 
Condition I am? Henceforward I begin to hate him. What, 
then, do we build Temples, do we raiſe Statues, to Jupiter, 
as to evil Demons, as to the Goddeſs Fever? How, at this 
rate, is he the Preſerver; and how the Diſpenſer of Rain 
and Plenty? If we place the Eflence of Good any-where 
here, all this will follow. er then, ſhall we do? 


Bocꝶ I. 


** 4. This > the Romuien of him who philoſophizes in 
reality, and labours to bring forth Truth]. Do ſc) not 
I now ſee what is good, and what is evil?” Surely I am 
in my Senſes. Ay: but ſhall I place Good any-where on 


this other Side; in Things dependent [only] on my own 


Choice? Why, every one will laugh at me. Some grey- 
headed old Fellow will come, with his Fingers covered with 
Gold Rings, and ſhake his Head, and ſay; Hark ye, 
Child, it is fit you ſhould learn Philoſophy; but it is 


„ fit, too, you ſhould have Brains. This is Nonfenſe, You 


/ "Se? 


£2 


(4) Wars and Bi WIG are aſcribed to the lame * by St. James, 
I. I. 

(c) This ſeems intended to expreſs the Perplexity of a Perſon con- 
vinced, that Good is not to be found in Externals; and afraid of popular 


Raillery, if he places it in ſuch Things only, as depend on our own 
Choice. 


learn 


— 


earn e from Philoſophers: but how you are to f 
act, you know better than they.” Then, why do 2 
© chide me, Sir, if I do know.” What can Fay to this 
Wretch ? If T make no Anſwer, he will burſt. I muſt « een 
anſwer thus: © Forgive me, as they do People in Love. | 1 
am not A eil 8 rer loft my Senſes,” „„ 


711 
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9.1 \VEN Bpieurus i is fenflbls; that we are by Nature 

; ſociable : but having once placed our Good in the 

mere Shell, he can ſay nothing afterwards different from 
that. For, Zain, he ſtrenuouſly maintains, that we ought 
not to admire, or receive, any thing ſeparated from the Nature 


of Good. And he is in the right to maintain it. But how, 
then, came (a) any ſuch Suſpicions | as your Doctrines imply, 
to ariſe |, if we have no natural Affection towards an Off- 


ſpring? Why do you, Epicurus, diſſuade a wiſe Man from 
bringing up Children? Why are you afraid, that, upon their 
Account, he may fall into. Uneaſineſſes? Doth he fall into 
any for a Mouſe, that feeds within his Houſe ? What is it 


* * 


to him, if a little Mozfe bewails itſelf there? But Epiturus 2 


knew, that, if once a Child is born, it is no longer im our 
Power not to love and . be ſolicitous for it. For the fame 
Reaſon, he ſays, a wiſe Man will not engage himſelf in 


— _ on Cd. AMT. i ES Ib. Oi... LE 7 9 8 — 9 , 12 — —— _—_ — — — 


5 


(a) This Paſſage i is obſcure ; and variouſly read, and explained by the. 
Commentators. It is here tranſlated conjecturally. 
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ment would oblig e him to do: for what ſhould refledin' nay 
one from Airs, it we may On de _ as We Whurd 
| pg x Swarm of Flies? v 9d 0E It” Gro. 88 


10 Tf 


$8.2. And doch He; wi kneval this, dare. to bid u us not 
bring up Children? Not even a Sheep, or a Wolf, deſerts 


2 Its Offspring; ; and ſhall Man? What would you have? That 


we ſhould be as filly as Sheep? Vet even theſe do not deſert 
their Offspring. Or as ſavage as Wolves? Neither do theſe 


deſert them. Pray, who would mind gu, if he ſaw his 
: Child fallen upon the Ground, and crying? For my part, 


I am of Opiniof, that N Father and Mother, even if they 
could have ſofeſden; , that you would have been the 1 


2 of ſack Dodtines, 5 would on e TY i you 


782 6 
away, | 
— Hor we are to ſiruggle with Difficulties. 


6. I. e are the Things that ſhew what Men are. 


For the future, on any Difficulty, remember, 


55 That God, like a (a) Maſter 5 ie has engaged you 


with a rough Antagoniſt. 
For what End? 


1 


* 


(a) The Greek Word ſignifies, a Perſon who uſed to anoint the Body 


of the Combatants: and prepare them, by proper Exerciſes for the 
77 . Games. 4 | 


That 


— 
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That you may be a Conqueror, like one, in, the Olympic 
e : and it cannot be without Toil. No Man, in my 
Opinion, has a more advantageous Difficulty on his Hands 
than you have; provided you will but uſe it, as an athletic 
Champion doth his Antagoniſt. . We are now ſending (b) a 
Spy to Rome e but no onè ever ſends a timorous Spy, who, 
when he only hears a Noiſe, or ſees a Shadow, runs back, 
frighted out of his Wits, and ſays; The Enemy is juſt 
at hand.” So now, if you ſhould come and tell us; 
Things are in a fearful Way at Rome : Death is terrible; 
% Baniſhment, terrible; Cal terrible; Poverty, ter- 
rible: run, good People, the Enemy is at hand: we 
will anſwer; Get you gone, and propheſy for yourſelf; our 
only Fault is, that we have ſent ſuch a Spy. Diogenes (c) 
was ſent a Spy before you : but he told us other Tidings. 
He ſays, That Death is no Evil; for it is nothing baſe: 


that Defamation is ve the N oiſe of Madmen. And what 


— —„— — 


(5) probably, accordin g to o Mr. Upton' 8 Conjecture, ve ſhould be TE 
We ſend you. 

Wolfius imagines this Paſſage to allude to the Commotions 5 the 
Death of Nero; when there were many Competitors for the Empire; and 
every one was eager to take the Part of him who appeared to have the 
greateſt Probability of Succeſs. 


(e) Drogenes, paſſing through the Camp of Philip, at the Time that 
he was on his March againſt the Greeks, was taken, and brought before 
the King; who, not knowing him, aſked, If he was a Spy. Yes, cer- 
tainly, Philip (anſwered the Philoſopher), I am a Spy of your Incon- 
ſiderateneſs, and Folly, in riſquing your Kingdom and Perſon, without 
any Neceſſity, upon the Hazard of a fingle Hour. UpTon. The Story 
is thus told by Plutarch; but is related ſomething differently by other 
Authors. 
Account. 


8⁰ The Divatuens of Book 1. 


Account did this Spy give us of Pain ? Of Pleaſure ? Of 
Poverty? He ſays, that, to be naked is better than a Purple 
Robe: to ſleep upon the bare Ground the ſofteſt Bed: and 
gives a Proof of all he ſays, by his own Courage, Tranquil- 
lity, and Freedom; and, moreover, by a healthy and robuſt 
Body. There is no Enemy near, ſays he. All is 7 
Peace. —- How ſo, Diogenes ® Look upon me, ſays he. 

I hurt? Am I wounded ? Have I run away from any 8 
This is ſuch a Spy as he ought to be. But you come, and tell 


us one Thing after another. Go back again, and examine 
Things more exactly, and without Fear, | 


8 2. What ſhall I do, then ? 
What do you do when you come out of a Ship ? Doyou 


take away the Rudder, or the Oars, along with you ? What 


do you take, then? Your own, your Bottle, and your _ 
Bundle. So, in the preſent Caſe, if you will but remember 
what is your own, you will not claim what belongs to others. 
Are you bid to put off your Conſular Robe? Well: I am 
in my Equeſtrian, Put off that too.----I have only my 
Coat.----Put off that too.----Well : I am naked,----Still you 
raiſe my Envy.----Then een take my whole Body. If I 
can throw oft-a paultry Body, am I any longer afraid of 
a Tyrant (d) ? 


$. 5. But ſuch a one will not leave me as Heir. What, 
then, have I forgot, that none of theſe Things is mine? How, 
* do we call them mine? As a Bed, in an Inn. If the 


„ * — 8 8 1 
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{d M The Tranlaia follows Mr. U en 8 Reading. 
Land- 


Chap. 24. EPICTETUS, 81 


Landlord, when he dies, leaves you the Beds; well and 
good: but, if to another, they will be his; and you will 
ſeek one elſewhere :* and, conſequently, if you do not find 
one, you will ſleep upon the Ground: only ſleep quiet, and 
ſnore ſoundly; and remember, that Tragedies have no other 
Subjects, but the Rich, and Kings, and Tyrants. No poor 
Man fills any other Place in one, than as Part of the Chorus: 
whereas Kings begin, indeed, with Proſperity. «Crown 
the Palate with feſtive Garlands (e). But, then, about 
the third or fourth Act; © Alas, Citheron! why didſt Thou 
c receive me Where are thy Crowns, Wretch; where i is 
thy Diadem? Cannot thy Guards help thee ? 

Whenever you approach any of theſe then, remember, that 
you meet a Tragic Player; or, rather, not an Actor, but 
Oedi pus himſelf But ſuch a one is happy. He walks with 
a numerous Train: Well: I join myſelf with the Croud, 
and I too walk with a numerous Train. 


F. 4. But, erteilter the principal thing; That the Door 
is open. Do not be more fearful than Children; but, as 
they, when the Play doth not pleaſe them, fay; © I will 
play no longer: ſo do you, in the fame Caſe, ſay; I 
ce will play no longer; and go: but, if you ſtay, do not 
complain. 
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(e) An Allufion to the Oedipus of Sophecles. 
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On the ſame Subject. 


& 1 F theſe Things | are true ; and we are not ſtupid, or 
; 1 acting a Part, when we ſay, that the Good or Ill of 
Man conſiſts in Choice, and that all beſides is nothing to us; 
why are we ſtill troubled? Why do we ſtill fear? What hath 
been our Concern, is in no one's Power: what is in the 
Power of others, we do not regard. What Embarraſſment 
have we left? 
But direct me. 2 
Why ſhould I direct you? Hath not Jupiter directed 
you ? Hath he not given you what is your m, incapable 
of Reſtraint, or Hindrance ; and what is zo: your own, 
liable to both? What Directions, then, what Orders, have 
you brought from him? © By all Methods keep what is 
cc Your own: what belongs to others, do not covet. Honeſty 
« is your own : a Senſe of virtuous Shame is your own. 


« Who, then, can deprive you of theſe? Who can reſtrain 


« you from making uſe of them, but yourſelf? And how 
« do you do it? When you make that your Concern 
« which is not your own, you loſe what is.” Having ſuch 
Precepts and Directions from Jupiter, what fort do you 
{till want from me? Am I better than He? More worthy 
of Credit? If you obſerve theſe, what others do you need ? 
Or are not theſe Directions is? Produce your natural Pre- 


conceptions : produce the Demonſtrations of Philoſophers : 
produce 
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produce what you have often heard, and what you have ſaid 
yourſelf; what you have read, and what you have ſtudied. 

How long 1s it right to obſerve theſe T _ and not 
break up the Game? 

As long as it goes on agreeably. A King is choſen at the 
Saturnalian Feſtival (for it was agreed to play at that Game) 
he orders; Do you drink : you mix the Wine : you fing : 
« you go: you come.” I obey; that the Game may not 


be broken up by my Fault.----<© Well: but you think 


« yourſelf to be unhappy.” I do not think ſo: and who 
ſhall compel me to think ſo? Again: we agree to play 
Agamemnon and Achilles. He who is appointed for Ma- 
memnon, ſays to me; © Go to Achilles, and force away Bri- 
«Jes... - Fo. © Come: I come. -. 

$. 2. We ſhould converſe in Life as we do in hypothetical 
Arguments. © Suppoſe it to be Night. Well: ſuppoſe 


it.“ Is it Day, then?” No: for I admitted the Hypo- 


| theſis, that it is Night. Suppoſe, that you think it to be 
= Night. —— Well : ſuppoſe it. But think alſo, in reality, 


« that it is Night.“ That doth not follow from the Hypo- 


theſis. Thus, too, in the other Caſe. Suppoſe you have ill 
Luck. -Suppoſe it. Are you, then, unlucky 1 „ "i 
--« Have you ſome croſs Demon.”----Yes.---- Well: 


64 « but think too [in earneſt], that you are unhappy.” — 


This doth not follow from the Hypotheſis: and there 1 is one 
who forbids me | to think ſo]. 
How long, then, are we to obey ſuch Orders ? 


As long as it is worth while : that is, as long as I preſerve 
what is becoming and fit. 5 0h 2 


M 2 F. 3. 


_ 
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& 3. Further: ſome are peeviſh and faſtidious; and fay,. 
T cannot dine with ſuch a Fellow, to be obliged to hear him 
all Day recounting, how he fought in Mya. © I told you, 
% my Friend, how I gained the Eminence. There I am 
ce beſieged again.” But another ſays, I had rather get 
< a Dinner, and hear him prate as much as he pleaſes.” 

Do you compare the Value.of theſe Things, and judge for 
yourſelf: but do not let it be with Depreſſion, and Anxiety; 
and with a Suppoſition, that you are unhappy : for no one 
compels you to that. Is the Houſe in a Smoke ? If it be a 
moderate one, I will ſtay : if a very great one, I will go out. 
For you muſt always remember, and hold to this, that the 
Door is open. Well: do not live at Micopolis. I will 
not live there. Nor at Azhens.”----Well : nor at Athens. 
----©© Nor at Rome.” Nor at Rome neither. But you 
(hall live at Gyaros (a). - will live there. But living at 
Gyaros ſeems to me like living in a great Smoke. I will 
retire where no one can forbid me to live; (for that Abode is 
open to all) and put off my laſt () Garment, this paultry 
Body of mine: beyond this, no one hath any Power over me. 
Thus Demetrius ſaid to Vero; © You ſentence me to Death; 


_ he — i —— * — . ll. 8 21 „ RF _—_— th the * * 4 


(4) An Iſland in the Ægean Sea, to which the Romans uſed to baniſh 
Criminals. | . 
(3) The Body, which Epiftetus here compares to a Garment, is, by 
the ſacred Writers, repreſented under the Figure of a Houſe, or Taber- 
nacle, Job iv. 19. 2 Pet. i. 13, 14. St. Paul, with a ſublime Rapidity _ 
of Expreſſion, joins the two Metaphors together, 2 Cor. v. 2---4. 4 
indeed, the one is but a looſer, the other a cloſer Covering. The ſame 
Apoſtle hath made uſe of the Figure of Clothing, in another Place, in 
a ſtrikingly beautiful Manner, 1 Cor. xv. 53, 54+ 
and 


and Nature, you (c); If I place my Admiration on Body, 
I give myſelf up for a Slave: if on an Eſtate, the ſame: for 
I immediately betray myſelf, how I may be taken. Juſt as 


when a Snake pulls in his Head, I ſay, Strike that Part of 


him which he guards: and be you affured, that whatever 
you ſhew x Defire to guard, there your Maſter will attack 
you. Remember but this whom will you any longer flatter, 
or fear? 
But II want to fit where the Senators do. 


Do not you fee, that by this you ſtraiten yourſelf ? You 


ſqueeze yourſelf ? 

Why, how elſe ſhall I ſee the Show, in the Amphi- 
theatre cleverly ? 

Do not ſee it [at all] „Man; and you will not be 
ſqueezed. Why do you give peer Trouble ? Or wait 
a little while; and when the Show is over, go fit in the 


Senators Places, and fun yourſelf. For remember, that this 


holds univerſally ; we fqueeze ourſelves; we ſtraiten our- 


ſelves: that is; our own Principles ſqueeze and ſtraiten us. 


What is it to be reviled, for Inſtance ? Stand by a Stone, and. 


revile it ; and what will you get ? If you, therefore, would 
hear like a Stone, what would your Reviler be the better ? 
But, if the Reviler hath the Weakneſs of the Reviled for an 
Advantage-ground, then he carries his Point.----< Strip 
« him.” © What do you mean by him?” „ Take my 


wa 


(c) Anaxagoras is ſaid, by ſome, and Socrates, by others, to have made 


the ſame Speech, on receiving the News of his being condemned to 
Death by the Judges of Athens : and from one of them, probably, Deme- 
trius borrowed it. Demetrius was a Cynic Philoſopher ; and 1 is mentioned 
with high Approbation by Seneca. 

« Clothes ; 


5 
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&« . j ſtrip off them [if you will}. 4 1 hive put an 
© * Aﬀfront-upon you.“ Much Good may it do you.” 


$45: heſe T hing; were the Study of Socrates: ; and, by 
this means, he always preſerved the ſame Countenance. But 
we had rather exerciſe and ſtudy any thing, than how to 
become unreſtrained and free. 

The Philoſophers talk Paradoxes. 

And are there not Paradoxes in other Arts? What is more 
paradoxical, than the pricking any one's Eye, to make him 
ſee? If a Perſon was to tell this to one ignorant of Surgery, 
would not he laugh at him? Where is the Wonder then, 
if, in Philoſophy too, many Truths er Paradoxes to the 
Ignorant ? 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
IV hat the Law of Life is. 


$. I. S one [of his Scholars] was reading hypothetical 

Syllogiſms; it is likewiſe a Law in theſe, ſays 
Epicletus, to admit what follows from the Hypotheſis : but 
much more is it a Law in Life, to do what follows from Nature. 
For, if we deſire in every Subject of Action, and in every Cir- 
cumſtance, to keep up to Nature; we muſt, on every Occa⸗ 
ſion, evidently make it our Aim, neither to let Conſequences 
eſcape our Obſervation, nor to admit Contradictions. Philo- 
ſophers, therefore, firſt exerciſe us in Theory, which is the 
more ealy Taſk, and then lead us to the more difficult: for 
in Theory, there is nothing to oppoſe our following what we 


are 
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are taught; but in Life, there are many Things to draw us 
aſide. It is ridiculous then, to ſay, we muſt begin from 
theſe: for it is not eaſy to begin from the moſt difficult: 
and this Excuſe muſt be made to thoſe Parents, who diſlike 
that their Children ſhould learn philoſophical Speculations. 

Am I to blame then, Sir, and ignorant of my Duty, 
and of what is incumbent on me? If this is neither to be 
«' Tearnt, nor taught, why do you find fault with me? If it 
« js to be taught, pray teach me yourſelf : or, if you cannot, 
give me Leave to learn it from thoſe who profeſs to under- 
&« ftand it. Beſides: do you think that J voluntarily fall into 
« Evil, and miſs of Good? Heaven forbid! What, then, 
js the Cauſe of my Faults?” Ignorance. © Axe you not 
willing then, that I ſhould get rid of my Ignorance ? 
© Who was ever taught the Art of Muſic, or Navigation, 
« by Anger? Do you expect then, that your Anger ſhould 
« teach me the Art of Living? This, however, is allowed 
to be ſaid only by one who really hath that Intention. But 
he who reads theſe Things, and applies to the Philoſophers, 
merely for the ſake of ſhewing, at an Entertainment, that he 
underſtands hypothetical Syllogiſms; what doth he do it for, 
but to os admired by ſome Senator, who happens to {at near 


in ſaw a Perſon weeping and embracing 
the Knees of Epapbroditus; and deploring his hard Fortune, 


> 
— 2 
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(2) The Text is fo very corrupt in ſome Parts of this Chapter, that 
the Tranſlation muſt have been wholly conjectural; and therefore is 


omitted. 
that 
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that he had not 50, 000 J. left. What ſaid Epaphroditus, 
then? Did he laugh at him, as we ſhould do? No: but 
cried out with Aſtoniſhment, Poor Man] How could you 
be filent? How could you beargit ? | 


$. 3. .. The firſt Step, therefore, towards becoming 
a Philoſopher, is, being ſenſible in what State the ruling 
Faculty of the Mind is: for, when a Perſon knows it to be 
in a weak one, he will .not immediately employ it in great 
Attempts. But, for want of this, ſome, who can ſcarce get 
down a Morſel, buy, and ſet themſelves to ſwallow, whole 
Treatiſes; and ſo they throw them up again, or cannot digeſt 
them : and then come Cholics, Fluxes, and Fevers. Such 
Perſons ought to conſider what they can bear. Indeed, it 
is caſy to convince an ignorant Perſon in Theory; but in 
Matters relating to Life, no one offers himſelf to Conviction; 
and we hate thoſe who have convinced us. Socrates uſed to 
ſay, that we ought not to live a Life unexamined, 


CHAPTER XXVIL 


Of the ſeveral Appearances of Things to the Mind: and what 
Remedies are to be provided for ehem. 


9. 1. PPEARANCES to the Mind are of Four * 
Things are either what they appear to be: 

they neither are, nor appear to be: or they are, and — not 

appear to be: or they are not, and yet appear to be. To 

form a right judgment in all theſe Caſes, belongs only to 

the completely Inſtructed. But whatever preſſes, to that a 

Remedy 
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Remedy muſt be applied. If the Sophiſtries of Pyrrhoni/m (a), 
or the Academy, preſs us, the Remedy muſt be applied zhere : 
if ſpecious Appearances, by which Things ſeem to be good. 
which are not ſo, let us ſeek for a Remedy there. If it be 
Cuſtom which preſſes us, we muſt endeavour to find a 
Remedy againſt that. 
What Remedy is to be found againſt Cuſtom 4 

A contrary Cuſtom. You hear the Vulgar ſay, Such 
te a one, poor Soul! is dead. Why, his Nabe died: his 
Mother died. Ay: but he was cut off in the Flower of 


(a) Pyrrho, the Founder of the Sect of the Pyrrhoni/ts, was born at 
Elis, and flouriſhed about the Time of Alexander. He held, That there 
is no Difference between Juſt and Unjuſt, Good and Evil : that all 
Things are equally indifferent, uncertain, and undiſtinguiſhable : that 
neither our Senſes or Underſtanding give us either a true or a falſe 
Information: therefore, that we ought to give them no Credit; but to 
remain without Opinion ; without Motion ; without Inclination : and to 
fay of every thing, that it no more is, than it is not; that it is no more 
one thing than another ; and that againſt one Reaſon, there is always an 
equal Reaſon to be oppoſed. His Life is ſaid to have been conformable to 
his Principles; for that he never avoided any thing : and his Friends were 
obliged to follow him, to prevent his running under the Wheels of a 
Coach, or walking down a Precipice. But theſe Stories, perhaps, are 
nothing but mere Invention ; formed to expoſe the Abſurdities of his 
Syſtem. Once, when he ſaw his Maſter Anaxarchus fallen into a Ditch, 
he paſſed by him, without offering him any Aſſiſtance. Anaxarchus was 
conſiſtent enough with his Principles, not to ſuffer Pyrrbs to be þlamed 
for this tranquil Behaviour : which he juſtified, as a laudable Inſtance of 
Indifterence, and Want of Affection. A fine Picture this, of ſceptical 
Friendſhip ! | 


For a more complete Account of the Syſtem of Pyrrho, ſee — 4Y 
LAERT, in his Life, And Lieswus Manudu#, ad Stoic. Philo pb. B. ii. 
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« his Age, and in a foreign Land,” Hear the contrary Ways 


of Speaking: withdraw yourſelf from theſe Expreſſions. 
Oppoſe to one Cuſtom, a contrary Cuſtom ; to Sophiſtry, the 


Art of Reaſoning, and the frequent Uſe and Exerciſe of it. 
Againſt ſpecious Appearances, we muſt. have clear Pre-con- 
ceptions, brighten'd up, and ready, When Death appears 
as an Evil, we ought immediately to remember, that Evils 


may be avoided, but Death is Neceſſity. For what can 1 
do, or where can I fly from it? Let me ſuppoſe myſelf to 


be Sarpedon, the Son of Jove, that 1 my W in the e 


gallant Way. 


Brave tho' we die, and honour d if we live; 
Or let us Glory gain, or Glory give. Porr. 


If I can atchieve nothing myſelf, I will not envy owt 


the Honour of doing ſome gallant Action. But fanpoſe this 


to be a Strain too high for ws; are not we capable [at leaſt} 
of arguing thus? Where ſhall I fly from Death? Shew 
me the Place; ſhew me the People, to whom I may have 
Recourſe, whom Death doth not overtake. Shew me the 
Charm to avoid it. If there be none, what would you have 
me do? I cannot eſcape Death: but () cannot I eſcape the 
Dread of it? Muſt I die trembling, and lamenting? For the 
Origin of the Diſeaſe is, wiſhing for ſomething that is not 
obtained. In conſequence of this, if I can bring over Exter- 
nals to my own Inclination, I do it: if not, I want to tear 
out the Eyes of whoever hinders me. For it is the Nature of 


— 


(5) The Tranſlation follows Mr, Upton's Reading, To gebe 
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Man, not to bear the being deprived of Good; not to bear the 
falling into Evil. And fo, at laſt, when I can neither bring 
over Things [to my own Inclination], nor tear out the Eyes 
of him who hinders me, I fit down, and groan, and revile 
him whom I can; Jupiter, and the reſt of the Gods (c). 
For what are they to me, if they take no care of me? 

Ohl but you will be guilty of Impiety. 

What then? Can I be in a worſe Condition than I am 
now? In general, remember this, That, unleſs Piety and 
Intereſt be placed in the ſame Thing, Piety cannot be pre- 


ſerved in any mortal Breaſt. 


$. 2. Do not theſe Things ſeem to have Force (4)? Let 
a Pyrrboniſt, or an Academic, come and oppoſe them. For 
my part, I am not at leiſure; nor able to ſtand up as an 
Advocate for general Conſent. Even if the Buſineſs were 
concerning an Eſtate, I ſhould call in another Advocate. 
With what Advocate, then, am I contented in the preſent 
Caſe]? With any that may be upon the Spot. I may be at 
a Loſs, perhaps, to give a Reaſon, how Senſation is per- 
formed: whether it be diffuſed univerſally, or reſide in a 
particular Part: for I find Difficultics chat ſhock me, in each 


” "OR 


Mc FY 


— 


(e) The blaſphemous Impatience, here introduced, reſembles that 
which is ſtrongly deſcribed, in a few Words, I/ viii. 2 1 hen they 
ſhall be hungry, they ſhall fret themſekves ; and curſe their King, and their 
God, and look upward. 

(d) This is ſpoken in Oppoſition to the Sceptics, who are alluded to 
in the Beginning of the Chapter ; and who fay, that no Argament hath 
any Force. 
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Caſe: but, that n and J are not the ſame Perſon, I very 
exactly know. | 

How ſo? 

Why, I never, when J have a mint to ſwallow any thing, 
carry it to your Mouth; but my own, I never, when I 
wanted -to take a Loaf, took a Bruſh : but went. directly to 
the Loaf, as fit to anſwer my Purpoſe. And do6\you your- 


ſelves, who deny all Evidence of the Senſes, act any * 


wiſe? Who of you, when he intended to go into a Bath, 
ever went into a Mill? 
What, then, muſt not we, to the utmoſt, bad theſe 


| : Points ? ſupport the general Conſent [of Mankind]? be for- 
tified againſt every thing that oppoſes it (e) ? 


Who denies That ? But it muſt be done by him who hath 
Abilities; who hath Leiſure : but he, who is full of Trem- 
bling and Perturbation, and inward Diſorders of Heart, muſt 
employ his Time about ſomething elle. l 


(e) This ſeems to be ſaid by one of the Hearers, who wanted to have 
the Abſurdities of the Sceptics confuted, and guarded againſt, by regular 
Argument. Epidetus allows this to be right, for ſuch as have Abilities 
and Leiſure : but recommends to others, the more neceflary Taſk, of 
curing their own moral Diſorders ; and infinuates, that the mere com- 


mon Occurrences of Life are ſufficient to overthrow the Notions of the 
Fan | 


CH A P- 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


That we are not to be angry with Mankind. N, bat Things 
are little, what great, among Men. 


15 


- * 19 
Ex 
AS, 1 


H AT is the Cauſe of Aſſent to any thing a9 
Its appearing to be true. 

It is not poſſible, therefore, to aſſent to what appears to 
be not true. 

. 

Becauſe it is the very N ature hg the Underſtanding, to 
agree to Truth; to be diſſatisfied with Falſhood ; and to 
ſuſpend its Belief, in doubtful Caſes. 

What is the Proof of this? 

. Perſuade yourſelf, f if you can, that it is now Night. 

Impoſlible. 

 Unperſuade yourſelf, that it is Day. 
Impoſſible. —— 

Perſuade yourſelf, that the Stars are, or are not, even. 

Impoſſible. 


§. 2. When any one, then, aſſents to what is falſe, be 
aſſured, that he doth not wilfully aſſent to it, as falſe (for, as 
Plato athrms, the Soul is never voluntarily deprived of Truth): 
but what is falſe, appears to him to be true. Well, then : 
Have we, in Actions, any thing. correſpondent to True and: 
Falſe, in Propoſitions ? 

Duty, and contrary to Duty: Advantageous, and Dilad- 
yantageous : Suitable, and Unſuitable ; and the like. 


A Per- 
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A Perſon then, cannot think a Thing advantageous to 


him, and not chuſe it. 
He cannot. But how ſays Medea? 


« T know what Evils wait my dreadful . 
Hut vanquiſb d Reaſon yields to fn Rage. 


„ ſhe thou ght, that very Indulgence of her Rage, 
and the puniſhing her Huſband, more advantageous than 
the Preſervation of her Children. 

Ves: but ſhe is deceived. 

Shew clearly to her, that ſhe is deceived, and ſhe will 
forbear : but, till you have ſhewn it, what is ſhe to follow, 
but what appears to herſelf ? | 

Nothing, 

Why, then, are you angry (a) with her, that the unhappy 
Woman is deceived, in the moſt important Points ; and, in- 
ſtead of a human Creature, becomes a Viper? Why do not you 
rather, as we pity the Blind and Lame, fo likewiſe pity thoſe 
who are blinded and lamed, in their ſuperior Faculties? Who- 
ever, therefore, duly remembers, that the Appearance of 
'Things to the Mind is the Standard of every Action to Man ; 
that this is either right or wrong: and, if right, he is with- 
out Fault; if wrong, he himſelf bears the Puniſhment : for 
that one Man cannot be the Perſon deceived, and another 
the Sufferer : will not be outrageous and angry at any one ; 
will not revile, or reproach, or hate, or quarrel with, any 
one. 


* 
7 — ——— W — — hd 


(a) See Note 4 C. 1. . 
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F. 3. So then, Have all the great and dreadful Deeds, 
that have been done in the World, no other Original than 
Appearance ? 
Abſolutely, no other. The Iliad conſiſts of nothing but 
the Appearances [of Things to the Mind]; and the Uſe of 
thoſe Appearances. It appeared [right] to Paris, to carry 
oft the Wife of Menelaus. It appeared | right] to Helen, to 
follow him. If, then, it had appeared [right] to Menelaus, 
to perſuade himſelf, that it was an Advantage to be robbed, 
of fuch a Wife, what would have happened ? Not only the 
Tliad had been loſt, but the Odyſſey too. 

Do theſe great Events then, depend on ſo ſmall a Cauſe ? 

What are theſe Events, which you call great ? 

Wars, and Seditions ; the Deſtruction of Numbers of Men ; 
and the Overthrow of Cities, | 

And what great Matter is there in all this? N othing, 
What great Matter is there in the Death of Numbers of 
Oxen, Numbers of Sheep, or in the burning or pulling down 
Numbers of Neſts of Storks or Swallows? 

Are theſe like Caſes, then ? 

Perfectly like. The Bodies of Men are deſtroyed, and the 
Bodies of Sheep and Oxen. The Houſes of Men are burnt, 
and the Neſts of Storks. What is there great or dreadful in 
all this? Pray, ſhew me what Difference there is between 
the Houſe of a Man, and the Neſt ot a Stork, ſo far as it is 
a Habitation (5), excepting that Houſes are built with Beams, 
and Tiles, 2 W 5 and Neſts, with Sticks and Clay? 


A 


6% The Order of the following Words is diſturbed in the Original. 
The Tranſlation follows Mr. Upt0z's Correction. 


What, 
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What, then, is a Stork and a Man a like Thing? What 


do you mean ? 
With regard to Body, extremely like, 
Is there no Difference, then, between a Man and a Stork ? 
Yes, ſurely: but not in theſe Things. 


In what, then ? 
Enquire ; and you will find, that the Difference conſiſts 


in ſomething elſe. See whether it be not, in acting with 
. Diſcernment : whether it be not, in a ſocial Diſpoſition in 
Fidelity, Honour, Steadineſs, Jud gment. 


$. 4. Where then, is the great Good or Evil of Man? 

Where his Difference is. If This is preſerved, and remains 
well fortiſied, and neither Honour, F idelity, or Judgment, 
is deſtroyed, then he himſelf is preſerved likewiſe: but, 
when any of theſe is loſt and demoliſhed, he himſelf i is loſt 
alſo. In This do all great Events conſiſt. Paris, they lay, 
was undone, becauſe the Greeks invaded Troy, and laid it 
waſte ; and his F amily were ſlain in Battle, By no means: 
for no one is undone by an Action, not his own. All gha. 
Was only laying waſte the Neſts of Storks. But his true 
Undoing was, when he loſt the modeſt, the faithful, the 
hoſpitable, and the decent Character. When was Achilles 
undone ? When Patroclus died ? By no means, But when 
he gave himſelf up to Rage ; when he wept over a Girl; 
when he forgot, that he came there, not to get Miſtreſſes 
but to fight. This is human Undoing ; this is the Siege; 
this the Overthrow ; when right Principles are ruined; when 
theſe are deſtroyed, 


But, 
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But, when Wives and Children are led away Captives, 
and the Men themſelves killed, are not theſe, Evils ? 


Whence do you conclude them ſuch ? Pray inform me, 
in my Turn. 


Nay: but whence do you affirm, that they are not Evils ? 


f. 5. Let us recur to the Rules. Produce abe Bien 
ceptions. One cannot ſufficiently wonder at what happens, in 
this Reſpect. When we would judge of Light and Heavy, 
we do not judge by Gueſs: when of Strait and Crooked, not 
by Gueſs: and, in general, when it concerns us to know the 
Truth of any Particular, no one of us will do any thing, by 
Gueſs. But, where the firſt and principal Cauſe is con- 
cerned, of acting either right or wrong; of being proſperous 
or unproſperous, happy or unhappy; there only do we act 
raſhly, and by Gueſs. No-where any thing like a Balance; 

no- where any thing like a Rule: but ſome Fancy ſtrikes 
me, and I inſtantly act conformably to it, 'For am I better 
than Agamemmon or Achilles ; that they, by following their 
Fancies, ſhould do and ſuffer ſo many Things, and F ancy 
not ſuffice me ? And what Tra gedy hath any other Original ? 
The Atreus of Euripides, what is it? Fancy. The Oedipus 


of Sophocles? Fancy. The Phenix? The Hippolytus ? All 


Fancy. To what Character, then, doth it belong, think 
you, to take no care of this Point? What are they called 


who follow every Fancy ? 
Madmen. 
Do we, then, behave any otherwiſe ? 
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CHAPTER. XXIX. 
Of Intrepidity. 


I - IE Eſſence of Good and Evil, is a certain x Diſpo- 
ſition of the Choice. 

What are Externals, then? 

Materials to the Faculty of Choice: in the Management 
of which, it will attain its own Good or Evil. 

Hou, then, will it attain Good? 

If it doth not admire the Materials themſelves : for cok 
Principles, concerning theſe Materials, conſtitute a good 
Choice: but perverſe and diſtorted Principles, a bad one. 
This Law hath God ordained, who lays ; « If you with for 
« Good, receive it from Yourſelf.” You ſay, No: but 
from Another. Nay ; but from Yourſelf.” In conſe- 
quence of this, when a Tyrant threatens, and ſends for me; 
I ſay, Againſt what is your Threatning pointed? If he ſays, 
« I will chain you; I anſwer, It is my Hands and Feet 
that you threaten. If he ſays, © I will cut off y6ur Head; 
I anſwer, It is my Head that vou threaten. If he fn, 
{« I will throw you into Priſon; I anſwer, It is the Whole 
of this paultry Body that you threaten : and, if he ee 
Baniſhment, juſt the ſame. 

Doth not he threaten y, then? 

If I am perſuaded, that theſe Things are nothing. to me, 
he doth not : but, if I fear any of them, it is we that he 
threatens. Whom, after all, is it that I fear? The Maſter 
of what? Of Things in my own Power? Of theſe no one is 

the 


the Maſter. Of Things not in my Power? And what are 
theſe to n T1 


$. 2. What, then! do you Philoſophers teach us a Con- 
_ tempt of Kings? k | | Ee 

By no means. Who of us' teaches any one to contend 
with them, about Things of which they have the Command ? 


Take my Body; take my Poſſeſſions; take my Reputa- 


tion; take thoſe who are about me. If I perſuade any one 
to hdd for theſe Things, as his own, accuſe me, with 
Juſtice.----* Ay: but I would command your Principles 
c too. And who hath given you that Power? How can 
you conquer the Principle of another? By applying Terror, 
I will conquer it. o not you ſee, that (a) what eber 
itſelf, is not conquered by another? And nothing but itſelf 
can conquer the Choice. Hence, too, the moſt excellent 
and equitable Law of God; that the Better ſhould always 
prove ſuperior to the Wort. Ten are better Un Grun 

To what Purpoſe? 

For chaining, killing, dragging where they pleaſe; ; for 
taking away an Eſtate. Thus Ten conquer One, in the 
Inſtance wherein they are better. 

In what, then, are they worſe ? 

When the one hath right Principles, and the others have 
not. For can they conquer in this Point ? How ſhould 
they ? If we were weighed in a Scale, muſt not the Heavier 


outweigh ? 


(a) The Senſe of this Paſſage leems to require that the firſt evTo ſhould 
be read 9, 


O 2 6. 3. 
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n 3. That ever r Socrates thould fuller ſuch Things from 
the Athenians / 1 
Wretch] what do you mean by (b) Socrates? Expreſs the 
F act as it is. That ever the poor paultry Body of Socrates 
ſhould bè carried away, and dragged to Priſon, by ſuch as 
were ſtronger [than itſelf} ; that ever any one ſhould, give 
Hemlock to the Body of Socrates; and that it ſhould expire! 
Do. theſe Things appear wonderful to you ? | Theſe Things 
unjuſt ? Is it for ſuch Things as theſe, that you, accuſe God ? 
Had Socrates, then, no Equivalent for. them? In what, then, 

to him, did the. Eſſence of Good conſiſt? Whom ſhall we 

mind; you, or him? And what doth he ſay? « Auptus and 
« Melitus (e) may indeed kill; but hurt me they cannot.” 
an ne « If it fo pleaſes God, fo let it be. 


— wy But ſhew n me, that he who hath the worſe Principles, 

gets the Advantage over him, who hath the better. You 
never will ſhew it, nor any thing like it; for the Law of 
; | Nature and of God, is this; Let the Better be el ſuperior 
1 to the Wore. ö 
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(5) Socrates, being aſked by Crito, in what manner he would be 
buried? anſwered, As you pleaſe; if you can lay hold on me, and I do 
not eſcape from you. Then, ſmiling, and turning to his Friends, I can- 
not, ſays he, perſuade Crito, that I, who am now diſputing, and ranging 
the Parts of my Diſcourſe, am Socrates : but he thinks the Corpſe, which 
he will ſoon behold, to be me; and, therefore, aſks how he muſt vury 
| me. PLATO, in Phed. $. 64. ForsTEeR's Edition. 


| (e) The two principal Accuſers of Socrates, 


In 
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In that, wherein it is better. One Body'is ſtronger than 
another: Many than One; and a Thief, than one who is not 
a Thief, Thus I, too, loſt my Lamp ; becauſe the Thief 
was better at keeping awake, than I. But he bought a Lamp, 
at the Price of being a Thief, a Rogue, and a wild Beaſt. 
This ſeemed to him a good Bargain: and duch Good may 

it do him |, 1 | gb... 


= 4 


q . Well: but one er me by the Coat, 4 6 . 
me to the Forum; and then all the reſt bawl out Phi- 
8 loſopher, hit Good do' your Principles do you ? See, 
« you are dragging to Priſon: ſee; you are going to. loſe 
« your Head! And, pray what Rule of Philoſophy 
could I contrive, that, when a ſtronger than myſelf lays 
hold on my Coat, I ſhould not be dragged ? Or that, when 
ten Men pull me at once, and throw me into Priſon, I 
ſhould not be thrown there? But have I learnt nothing, 
then? I have learnt to know, whatever happens, that, if 
it is not a Matter of Choice, it is nothing to ne. Have my 
Principles, then, done me no Good ſd ? What, then! do 
J ſeek for any thing elſe to do me Good, but what I have 
learnt? Afterwards, as I fit in Priſon, I fay: He, who makes 
this Outcry, neither hears what Signal. is given, nor under- 
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(d) This is evidently a Continuation of the Philoſopher's Anſwer to 
thoſe who reproached him, that his Principles had done him no Good; 
and, therefore, is tranſlated in the firſt Perſon, though it is w@#Anou and 
Cores in the Greek. This ſudden Change of the Perſon, is very frequent 
in Epictetus; but would often diſturb the Senſe, if it was preſerved in a 
Tranſlation. Perhaps wpzAnoa: is a n for m de 3. As M. T are 
the ſame Letters differently turned. | 

ſlands 


»„— 
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ſtands what is ſaid; nor is it any Concern to him, to know 
what Philoſophers ſay, or do. Let him alone. Well: but 
fam bid] to come out of Priſon again.----If you have no 
further Need for me, in Priſon, I will come out: if you 
want me again, I will return.----< For how long [will you 

ego on thus? ]* '_--Tuſt as long as (e) Reaſon requires I ſhould 
continue in this paultry Body : when that is over, take it, 
and fare ye well. Only let not this be done inconſiderately; 
nor from Cowardice ; nor upon every flight Pretence : for 
that, again, would be contrary to the Will of God : for he 
hath Need of ſuch a World, and ſuch Creatures] to live on 
Earth. But, if he ſounds a Retreat, as he did to Socrates, 
we are to obey him; when he ſounds it, as our General. 


F. 6. Well: but are theſe Things to be ſaid to the World? 

For what Purpoſe? Is it not ſufficient to be convinced 
one's ſelf ? When Children come to us, clapping their Hands, 
and ſaying; „To- morrow is the good Feaſt of Saturn: 
do we tell them, that Good doth not conſiſt in ſuch Things? 
By no means: but we clap our Hands 'along with them. 
Thus, when you are unable to convince any one, conſider 
him as a Child, and clap your Hands with him : or, if you 
will not do that, at leaſt hold your Tongue. Theſe Things 
we ought to NE; __ when we are (Sg to any 


(e) The Meaning of Epictetus in this Paſſage i is not olive. If he is 
ſpeaking of a voluntary Death, which ſome of his Expreſſions plainly 
imply, the Inſtance of Socrates ſeems improperly choſen : for he did not 
kill himſelf ; but was ſentenced by the Laws of his Country: to which, 
indeed, he paid fo great a Reverence, as to refuſe all the Aſſiſtance which 
was offered by his Friends, in order to his Eſcape. 

Difficulty, 
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Difficulty, know, that an Opportunity i is come, of ſhewing 
whether we have been well taught. For he who goes from 
a philoſophical Lecture to a difficult Point of Practice, is 
like a young Man who has been ſtudying to folve Syllogiſms. 
If you propoſe an eaſy one, he ſays; Give me rather a fine 
mtricate one, that I may try my Strength. Even athletic 
Champions are diſpleaſed with a ſlight Antagoniſt. . He can- 
not lift me, ſays one. This is a Youth of Spirit. No: but, 
I warrant you, when the Occaſion calls upon him, he muſt 
fall a crying, and fay; © I wanted to learn a little longer 
« firſt.” Learn what? If you did not learn theſe Things 
by ſhew them in Practice, why did you learn them at all? 

am perſuaded there muſt be ſome one among you who ſit 
e that feels ſecret Pangs of Impatience, and ſays; When 
vill fuch a Difficulty come to my Share, as hath now fallen 
« to his? Muſt I fit waſting my Life in a Corner, when 1 
« might be crowned at Olympia ? When will any one bring 
c the News of ſuch a Combat, for ne Such ſhould be the 
Diſpoſition of you all. Even among the Gladiators of Cæſas, 
there are ſome who bear it very ill, that they are not brought 
upon the Stage, and match'd ; and who offer Vows to God, 
and addreſs the Officers, begging to fight. And will none 
among you, appear ſuch? I would willingly take a Voyage, on 
purpoſe to ſee how a Champion of mine acts; how he treats 
his Subject. I do not chuſe ſuch a Subject, ſay you. 
Is it in your Power, then, to take what Subject you chuſe ? 
Such a Body is given you; ſuch Parents, ſuch Brothers, ſuch 
a Country, and ſuch a Rank in it; and, then, you come to 
me, and fay, Change my Subject.“ Beſides, have not 
you Abilities to manage that which is given you? It is 
3 ä heed 
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your Buſineſs, [we ſhould ſay] to propoſe; mine, to treat the 
Subject well.---< No. But do not propoſe /uch an Argument 
to me; but ſuch a one: do not offer /uch an Objection 
« to me; but ſuch a one.” There will be a Time, I ſup- 
poſe, when Tragedians will fancy themſelves to be mere 
Maſks,” and Buſkins, and long Train. Theſe Things are 
your Materials, Man, and your Subject. Speak ſomething; 
that we may know, whether you are a Tragedian, or a Buf- 
foon : for both have all the reſt, in common. If any one, 
therefore, ſhould take away his Buſkins, and his Maſk, and 
bring him upon the Stage, in his // common Dreſs, is the 
Tragedian loſt, or doth he remain ? If he hath a Voice, he 
remains. Here, this Inſtant, take upon you the Com- 
« mand.” I take it; and, taking it, I ſhe how a Perſon, 
who hath been grit inſtructed, - behaves.----< Lay aſide 
<« your Robe; put on Rags, and come upon the Stage in 
« that Character. . What then? Is it not in my Power to 
bring a good Voice [and Manner ] along _ me ?----< In 
«© what Character do you now appear? a g) Witneſs 
cited by God. Come you, then, and ke witneſs for 
me; for you are a Witneſs worthy of being produced by 
« me. Is any thing, external to the Choice, either Good 
« or Evil? Dol hurt any one? Have I placed the Good 


—— 
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Y Saxon. Lord SHAFTESBURY, 

(g This imaginary Witneſs, firſt extolled, then failing in his Teſti- 
mony, brings to one's Mind, with unſpeakable Advantage, that rue and 
Faithful Witneſs, who hath fo fully atteſted the far more important Doc- 
trines of Pardon, Grace, and everlaſting Life : and taught Men, on this 
Foundation, not 70 be afraid of them that ill the Body; and, after that, 
have no more that they can do. 


— — — — 
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c of each Individual in any one, but in himſelf? What 


Evidence do you give for God? I am in a miſerable 
| Condition, O Lord (b); I am andone: no Mortal cares jor 
ane: no Mortal. gives me any thing : all blame me; all ſpeak 
ill of ine. Is this the Evidence you are to give? And will 
you bring Diſgrace upon his Citation, who hath conferred : 
ſuch an Honour upon you, and thought you worthy of being 


produced as a Witneſs in ſuch a Cauſe? 


F. 7. But he who hath the Power, hath given Sentence. 
« judge you to be impious and profane.''--—What hath 
befallen you ?----I have been judged to. be impious and pro- 
Prod thing elſe ?----Nothing.----Suppoſe he had paſs'd 


his Judgment upon an hypothetical Propoſition, and pro- 


nounced it to be a falſe Concluſion, that, if it be Day, it is 
light; what would have befallen the Propoſition? In this 
Caſe, who is judged; who condemned; the Propoſition, or 
he who is deceived, concerning it? Doth he, who hath 


the Power of pronouncing any thing, concerning you, know _ 


what Pious, or Impious, mean ? Hath he made it his Study, 
or learned it? Where? From whom? A Muſician would 
not regard him, if he pronounced Baſs to be Treble: nor a 


Mathematician, if he paſs'd Sentence, that Lines drawn from 


the Center to the Cirele, are not equal. And {hall He, who 


18 truly learned, regard an unlearned Man, when hes pro- 
nounces upon Pious and Impious, Juſt and Unjuſt? 


(Þ) It hath been obſerved, that this manner of Expreſſion is not to be 
met with in the Heathen Authors before Chriſtianity : and, therefore, & 
25 one Inſtance of Scripture Language coming early into common Ue. 
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$18. « Oh the rl. to which the Learned are bd of 
Is it here that you have learn'd this? Why do not you leave 
ſuch pitiful Reaſonings to idle pitiful Fellows (i); and let 
them ſit in a Corner, and receive ſome little ſorry Pa 
or grumble, that nobody gives them any thing? But do * 
appear, and make uſe of what you have learn d. It is not 
Reaſonings that are wanted now. On the Ny Books 
are ſtuffed full of Stoical Reaſonin nes 0 
What is wanted, then?ęʃr: Kg? 
One to apply them; whoſe Actions may bear Teftimon 7 
to his Doctrines. Aſſume me this Character, that we may 
no longer make uſe of the Examples of the Ancients, in the 
SI ; but may have ſome Example of our own. 


* Fg To whom, then, doth the Contemplation of theſe 
Tſporulative Reaſonings] belong? | 
To him, that hath Leiſure. © For Man is an Animal fond | 
of Contemplation. But it is ſhameful to take a View of theſe 
Things, as run-away Slaves do of a Play. We are to ſit 
quietly, and liſten, ſometimes to the Actor, and ſometimes to 
the Mufician : and not do like thoſe, who come in and 
_— we Aon, and at the ſame time, look round them 
: then, if any one happens to name their Maſter, 
are 1 of their Wits, and run off. It is ſhameful 
for a Philo ſopher, thus to contemplate the Works of Nature. 
Now, What, in this Caſe, is the Maſter? Man is not the 
Maſter of Man; but Death, and Life, and Pleaſure, and 
Pain: for without Ge, bring Ceſar” to me, and 1 will 
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ſee, how. intrepid I ſhall be. But, if he comes thundering 
and lightening with 25; and zheſe are the Objects of 
Terror; What do I elſe, but, like the run- away Slave, 
aderowiege my Maſter? While I have any Reſpite from theſe, 
as the Fugitive comes into the Theatre, ſo I bathe, drink, 
fing;: but all, with Terror and Anxiety. But, if I free myſelf 
from my Maſters, that is, from-fuch Things as rende: a Maſter 
anke what — what Maſter have 1 mm * 


* IO. Wha, thewy are we to publiſh thels Things to all 
Men ? SR 

No. But humour the 1 aud . : This poor Man 
adviſes me to what he thinks good for himſelf. I excuſe 
him; for Socrates, too, excuſed the Jailer, who wept when 
he was to drink the Poiſon : : and ſaid, How heartily he 
<« ſhefs Tears for us. Was it to Him that Socrates ſaid, "For 
cc, this Reaſon we ſent: the Women out of the Way? No: : 
but to his Friends; to ſuch, as were capable of hearing it: 


b as a Child. ip 
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H EN you, are going to any one of 3 Ireaty; 
F remember, that, there is Another, who ſees from, 


Above, what es; * and whom you ought to pleaſe, rather; 
an Man. He, therefore, aſks you : 


In the Schools, what did you uſe to call Exile, and d Friſop, 
* Chains, and Death, and Defamation? 
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J? Indifferent Things. 
What, then, do vou * them now ? Are e they at all 
b 
n 
Are you changed, then? 
No. | 
Tell me, then, what Things are indifferent. 
Things, independent on Choice.. 
Tell me the Conſequence too. L 
Things independent on Choice, are nothing to me. 
Tell me, likewiſe, what appeared to us, to be the Good of 
A right Choice, and a [right] Uſe of the Appearances. of- 
Things. 
What his End ? 
To follow Thee. 
Do you ſay the ſame Things now, too ? 
Yes. I do fay the ſame Things, even now. & 
Well, go in, then, boldly, and mindful of theſe Things; 
and he | to whom you are going] will ſee, what a Youth, who 
hath ſtudied what he ought, is among Men, who have not.. 
I proteſt, I imagine you will have ſuch Thoughts as theſe :: 
«© Why do we provide ſo many and great Qualifications, for 
nothing? Is the Power, the Antichamber, the Attendants, 
« the Guards, no more than this? Is it for theſe, that I 
have liſten'd to ſo many Diſſertations ? Theſe are nothing : 
and I had qualified myſelf as for ſome great Encounter.” * 
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That Courage is not inconſiſtent with Caution. 


8 Pty ; HA is aſſerted by the Philoſophers may, 
Pg 2 OR perhaps, appear a Paradox to ſome : let 
TWIN us, however, examine, as well as we can, 

oj whether this be true; That it is poſhble 
in all Things, to act at once with Caution 


and Courage. For Caution ſeems, in ſome meaſure, con- ? 
trary to Courage: and Contraries are by no means con- 
ſiſtent. The Appearance of a Paradox to many, in the. 
preſent Caſe, ſeems to me to ariſe from ſomething like this: 

If, 
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If, indeed, we aſſert, that Courage and Caution are to be 
uſed, in the fame Inſtances, we Mould juftly be accuſed of 
uniting Contradictions: but, in the Way that we affirm it, 
where is the Abſurdity? For, if what hath been fo often ſaid, N 
and ſo often demonſtrated, be certain, that the Eſſence X 
Good and Evil conſiſts in the Uſe of the Appearances ; and 
that Things independent on Choice, are not of the Nature 
either of Good or Evil; what Paradox do the Philoſophers 
aſſert, if they ſay: : Where Things are not dependent on 
Choice, be couragious: where they are, be cautious wo 
For in theſe only, if Evil conſiſts in a bad Choice, is Caution, 
to be uſed. And if Things independent on Choice, and not. 
in our Power, are nothing to us, in theſe we are to make 
uſe of Courage. Thus we ſhall be at once cautious and 
couragious: and, indeed, couragious on the Account of 5 
very Caution; for, by uſing Caution with regard to 8. 
really evil, we 7 2 gain Courage, with regard to wit 0 
not ſo. . | * A 
Ii D. 1 1 
$. 2. But we are in the fame n as [hunted] Deer: 

when theſe, in a Fright, fly from the F cathers (a), where do 
they turn, and to what do they retire: for Safety? To the 
Toils. And thus they are undone; | by inverting the Objects , 
of Fear and Confidence. Thus we, too. In what Inſtances 

do we make uſe of Fear? In Things independent on Choice. 


In what, on the other hand, do we behave with Courage, 
as if there were ne to be e dreaded ? ? In * 1 nnd 


_— —c 


= This was a Kind of Scare-crow, formed of different colouted | 
Feathers, by which the Animal was terrified, and fo driven into the Net: 
which was the ancient Manner of Hunting, 


on 
9 


on Choice. To be deceived then, or to act raſhly or impu- 
dently, or to indulge an ignominious Defire, is of no Import- 
ance to us, if we do but take a good Aim, in Things inde- 
pendent on Choice. But where Death, or Exile, or Pain, 
or Ignominy, are concerned, there is the Retreat, there, the 
Flutter and F right. Hence, as it muſt be with thoſe who 
err in Matters of the greateſt Importance, what is naturally 
Courage, we render bold, deſperate, raſh, and impudent: I 
and what is naturally Caution, timid: and baſe, and full of 
Fears and Perturbations. For it a Perſon was to. transfer 
Caution to Choice, and the Actions of Choice, by a Wil- 
lingneſs to be cautious, he will, at the ſame time, have it in 
his Power to avoid [what he guards againſt :] but if he 
transfers it to Things not in our Power, or Choice, by fix- 
ing his Averſion on what is not in our own Power, but. 
dependent on others, he will neceſſarily fear; he will be 
hurried; will be diſturbed. For it is not Death, or Pain, 
that i is to be feared; but the Fear of Pain, or Death. Hence 4. 
we Tommend him who ſays; : 5 


Death is no Il, but ſhamefully 1 die. 3 4 


Courage, then, ie to be oppoſed to Death, and Can: a 1 : 
tion to the Fear of Death: whereas we, on the contrary, "1 
oppoſe to Death, Flight; and to our Principle concerning it, | 
Careleſſneſs, and Delperarencks, and Indifterence. 1 
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45 3. Socrates uſed, very properly, to call theſe T hidgs 
Vizards : for, as Maſks appear ſhocking and formidable to 
Children, from their Inexperience; we are affected in like 
manner, with regard to Things, 10 no dae Reon, than as 

3 Children 
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Children are, with regard to Vizards. For what is a Child? 
Ignorance. What is a Child? Want of Learning: for, ſo far 
as the Knowlege of Children extends, they are not inferior to 
us. What is Death? A Vizard. Turn it, and be convinced. 
See, it doth not bite. This little Body and Spirit muſt be 
ſeparated (as they formerly were) either now, or hereafter: 
why, then, are you diſpleaſed if it be now ? For if not om, 
it will be hereafter. Why? To complete the Revolution of 
the World: for that hath need of ſome Things preſent, others 
to come, and others already completed. What is Pain? A 
Vizard. Turn it, and be convinced. 

This paultry Fleſh is ſometimes affected by harſh, ſome- 
times by fmooth Impreſſions. If ſuffering be not worth your 
while, the Door is open; if it be, bear it: for it was fit the 
Door.ſhould be open, againſt all Accidents. And thus we 
have no Trouble. 


F. 4. What, then, is the Fruit of theſe Principles? What 
it ought to be; the moſt noble, and the moft becoming, 
the Truly Educated (5), Tranquillity, Security, Freedom. 


— 
— a_— 


(5) Taiſen, in Greek, means nearly the ſame Thing, as what we now 
call liberal Education. It was that Sort of Education peculiar to Gentle- 
men ; that is, ſuch as were free ; and of which the Slaves, or lower Sort 
of People, were forbid to partake, according to the Syſtems of ſome 
Legiſlators. Such (as well as T can remember) was the Caſe among the 
Lacedemonians, and amongſt the ancient Perſians, till the Time of Cyrus. 

It muſt be obſerved, that the Words Educated, Free, King, and many 
others, were taken by the Stoics from common Life; and by them applied 
ſolely to the Character of their wiſe, and perfect Man. 
| The Tranſlator is obliged ſor this Note, as well as for many other 
valueble Hints, to Mr. HARRIS H; fo well known for many Works 
of Literature and Genius. 


For 
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For in this Caſe, we are not to give Credit to the Many, who 
ſay, that none ought to be educated but the Free; but rather 
to the Philoſophers, who ſay, that the Ar RN alone 


are free. 
How ſo? 


Thus: Is Freedom any FOR oY than the Power i Living 


as we like ? 

Nothing elle. 

Well : tell me then, do you like to live in Eire ? 

We do not. No one, ſure, that lives in Error, (c) is free. 

Do you like to live in Fear? Do you like to live in Sor- 
row? Do you like to live in Perturbation ? | | 

By no means. | 

No one, therefore, in a State of Fear, or Sorrow, or Per- 
turbation, is free: but whoever is delivered from Sorrow, 
Fear, and Perturbation, by the ſame means is delivered like- 
wile from Slavery. How ſhall we believe you, then, good 
Legiſlators, when you ſay; © We allow none to be educated, 
but the Free? For the Philoſophers ſay; © We allow 
«© none to be free, but the — that 13, 
God doth not allow it. 

What, then, when any Perſon hath turned his Slave 4 
about before the Conſul, hath he done nothing ? 


— — 


(c) And ye ſhall know the T; ruth, and the Truth ſtall make you + ce. 
John viii. 32. This is one, among many other Paſſages to the ſame Pur- 
poſe, in that perfect Law of Liberty, the New Teſtament. | 

(4) When a Slave was to be preſented with his Freedom, he was 
brought before the Conſul; and his Maſter, taking him by the Hand, 
pronounced a certain Form of Words, and then turned the Slave about, 
who was thus rendered free. The Fine which the Maſter was to pay on 
this Occaſion, was applied to the public Uſe, UPTox. 
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„Ves he hath. RK 1385 

What? 

_ He hath turacd his Slave N 8 before the Conſul. 
„Fabg more? 


Ves. He pays a (d) Fine for him. 

Well then: is not the Man, who hath gone through this 
Ceremony, rendered free ? 

No more than | he is rendered] exempt from Perturbation. 
Pray, have you, who are able to give this Freedom to others, 
no Maſter of your own? Are not you a Slave to Money ? 
Toa Gul? Toa Boy? Toa Tyrant? To ſome Friend of a 
Tyrant? Elſe, why do you tremble when any of theſe is in 
queſtion ? Therefore I ſo often repeat to you, Let this be 
your Study; have this always at hand; in what it is neceſ- 
ſary to be couragious, and in what cautious : couragious, in 
what doth not depend on Choice; cautious, in what doth. 


$. 5. (e) But have not I read my Papers to you? Do not 
you know what I am doing ? 

In what ? 

In my Eſlays, 

Show me in what State you are, as to Deſire and Aver- 
ſion. Whether you do not fail of what you wiſh, and incurr 
what you would avoid : but, as to theſe common-place 
Eſſays, if you are wiſe, you will take them, and obliterate 
them. 

Why, did not Socrates write? 


(4) See Note (d) in the preceding Page. 
(e) This ſeems to be ſpoken by one of the Scholars. 
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Yes: who {f) ſo much? But how? As he had not always 
one at hand, to argue againſt his Principles, or be argued 
againſt in his Turn, he argued with, and examined, himſelf; 
and always treated, at leaſt, ſome one natural Notion, in a man- 
ner fitted for the Uſe of Life. Theſe are the Things which a 
Philoſopher writes: but for ſuch (g) common place Eſſays as 
thoſe I am ſpeaking of, he leaves to the Inſenſible, or to the 
happy Creatures whom Idleneſs (5) furniſhes with Leiſure; or 
to ſuch as are too weak to regard Conſequences. And will 
you, when you are gone from hence (i), which the Time now 
calls for, be fond of ſhowing, and reading, and be ridicu- 
louſly conceited, of theſe Things ? | 


r r A. — * 


1 
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No other ancient Author mentions Socrates, as having written any 
thing, except a Hymn to Apollo, and a Tranſlation of ſome Fables of 
Aſop into Verſe. Many Authors of Credit affirm, that he wrote nothing. 
Therefore Wolfius doubts, whether ſome other Name ſhould not be put 
here, inſtead of Secrates. Yet the Deſcription moſt properly belongs to 
him. And, perhaps, Epictetus doth not mean to intimate here, that 
Socrates had publiſhed any thing : but that he wrote, when he had no 
Opportunity of diſcourſing, for his own Improvement. But ſtill, living 
conſtantly at Athens, the Seat of philoſophical Diſputation, he cannot be 
ſuppoſed, often to have had that Reaſon for Writing. 


(g) The Original here ſeems corrupt, or inaccurate. I hope the 
Tranſlation is not far from the true Senſe: 


(5) The Greek is ATapatia, Tranquillity : but it ſeems to be a falſe 
Reading for ATpatia. Arapatia is the very Thing which Epictetus had 
been recommending through the whole Chapter, and which makes the 
Subject of the next ; and, therefore, cannot be well ſuppoſed to be the 
true Reading in a Place, where it is mentioned with Contempt. 

(i) For eren, perhaps, the Reading ſhould be areawy; and it is fo 
tranſlated. The Perſon to whom Epictetus ſpeaks, was a young Man juſt 
1 the philoſophical School. 


A2 pray 
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Pray ſee; how I compoſe Dialogues. : 

Talk not of that, Man; but rather be able to ſay; 3. Ser, 
how I avoid being diſappointed of my Deſire: ſee, how I 
ſecure myſelf againſt incurring my Averſion. Set Death 
before me; ſet Pain, ſet a Priſon, ſet Ignominy, ſet Con- 
demnation before me; and you will know me. This is the 
[proper] Oſtentation of a young Man come out from the 


Schools. Leave the reſt to others. Let no one ever hear 


you utter a Word about them ; nor ſuffer it, if any one 
commends you for them: but think that you are nobody, 
and that you know nothing. Appear to know only this, 
how you may never be diſappointed of your Deſire; never 
incurr your Averſion. Let others ſtudy Cauſes, Problems, 
and Syllogiſms. Do you ſtudy Death, Chains, Torture, 
Exile (4): and all theſe, with Courage, and Reliance upon 
Him who hath called you to them, and judged you worthy 
a Poſt, in which you may ſhow, what the rational governing 
F aculty can do, when ſet in Array, againſt Powers independent 
on the Choice. And thus, this Paradox becomes neither 
impoſſible, nor a Paradox, that we mult be at once cautious 
and couragious : couragious, in what doth not depend upon 
Choice ; - and cautious, in what doth. 


(2) Some Engliſh Readers, too happy to comprehend how Chains, 
Torture, Exile, and ſudden Executions, can be ranked among the com- 
mon Accidents of Lite, may be ſurpriſed to find Epictetus fo frequently 
endeavouring to prepare his Hearers for them. But it muſt be recol- 
lected, that he addreſſed himſelf to Perſons, who lived under the Roman 


Emperors ; from whoſe Tyranny, the very beſt of Men were 6 
liable to ſuch Kind of Dangers. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER I. 
; Of Tranquility. 


F. I. ONSIDER, you who are going to take your 
Tryal, what you with to preſerve, and in what 
to ſucceed, For if you wiſh to preſerve a Choice conform- 
able to Nature, you are intirely ſafe: every thing goes well; 
you have no Trouble on your Hands. While you with to pre- 
ſerve what is in your own Power, and which is naturally free, 
and are contented with that, whom have you longer to care 
for? For who is the Maſter of Things like theſe? Who can 
take them away? If you with to be a Man of Honour and 
Fidelity, who ſhall prevent you? If you with not to be 
reſtrained, or compelled, who ſhall compel you to Deſires, 
contrary to your Principles; to Averſions, contrary to: 
your Opinion? The Judge, perhaps, will paſs a Sentence 
againſt you, which he thinks formidable : but how can he. 
likewiſe make you receive it with Averſion? Since, then, 
Deſire and Averſion are in your own Power, what have you 
elſe to care for? Let this be your Introduction; this your 
Narration; this your Proof; this your Victory; this your 
Concluſion; and this your Applauſe. Thus Socrates, to one 
who put him in mind to prepare himſelf for his Tryal ; 
“ Do not you think, ſays he, that I have been preparing 
« myſelf for this very Thing my whole Life?“ By what 
kind of Preparation ?----< I have preſerved what was in my 
« own Power.“ What do you mean?“ I have done 
4 nothing unjuſt, either in public, or in private Life.“ 


§. 2: 
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. 2. But if you wiſh to preſerve Externals too; your 
paultry Body, your Eſtate, or Dignity ; I adviſe you imme- 
diately to prepare yourſelf by every poſſible Preparation; 
and beſides, conſider the Diſpoſition of your Judge, and of 
your Adverſary. If it be neceſlary to fall down at his Feet; 
fall down at his Feet: if to weep; weep: if to groan; 
groan. For when you have ſubjected what is. in your own 
Power, to Externals, ſubmit to Slavery at once, and do not 
ſtruggle ; and at one time, be willing to be a Slave, and at 
another, not willing: but ſimply, and with your whole Inten- 
tion, be one or the other; free, or a Slave; well-educated, 
or not; a Game Cock, or a Craven: either bear to be beat 


till you die, or give out at once; and do not be ſoundly 


beat firſt, and then give out at laſt. If both theſe be ſhame- 
ful, make the Diſtinction immediately. 


§. 3. Where is the Nature of Good and Evil? 

Where Truth likewiſe is. Where Truth and where Nature 
are (a), there is Caution : where Truth and where Nature 
are not, there is Courage. Why, do you think, that if 
Socrates had wiſhed to preſerve Externals, that he would 
have ſaid, when he appeared at his Tryal, Anytus and 
&« Melitus may indeed kill; but hurt me they cannot?” Was 
he ſo fooliſh, as not to ſee _ this Way doth not lead to that 
End, but the contrary? What, then, is the Reaſon, that he 


9 1 


(a) This Paſſage is perplexed in the Greek, and the Tranſlation con- 
jectural. The Meaning ſeems to be, that where our moral Conduct is 
concerned, Caution is neceſſary; and Courage is neceſſary in Things not 
dependent on our own Choice ; and with which, according to the Stoic 
Principle, Truth and Nature have nothing to do. 

not 
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not only diſregards, but provokes his Judges? Thus my 


Friend Heraclitus, in a trifling Suit, about a little Eſtate at 
Rhodes, after having proved to the Judges that his Cauſe was 


, when he came to the Concluſion of his Speech; « T 


will not intreat you, ſays he; nor care what Judgment 
« yougive: for it is rather you who are to be judged, than J.“ 
And thus he loft his Suit. What need was there of this? 
Be content not to intreat : do not ell them too, that you. 
will not intreat; unleſs it be a proper Time to provoke the 

Judges deſignedly; as in the Caſe of Socrates. But if you 
too are preparing ſuch a Speech, what do you wait for? 
Why do you ſubmit to be tried? For if you with to be 
hanged, have Patience, and the Gibbet will come. But if 
you chuſe rather to ſubmit, and make your Defence as well 


as you can, all the reſt is to be ordered accordingly ;- with 


a due Regard, however, to the Preſervation of your own: 
Character. 


$. 4. For this Reaſon it is ridiculous too to ſay, © Suggeſt 


« to me what is to be done.” How ſhould I know what to 


ſuggeſt to you? | You ſhould rather ſay] inform my Under- 
ftanding to accommodate itſelf to whatever may be the Event. 
The former is juſt as if an illiterate Perſon ſhould ſay, Tell 
“ me what to write, when any Name is propoſed to me ;” 
and I direct him to write Dion; and then another comes, 
and propoſes to him the Name not of Dion, but of Theor 
what will be the Conſequence ? What will he write ? 
Whereas, if you had made Writing your Study, you would 
be ready prepared for whatever Word might occur : if not, 

how can I ſuggeſt to you ? For, if the Circumſtances of the 
8 Affair 
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Affair ſhould ſuggeſt fomething elſe, what will you ſay, or 
how will you act? Remember, then, the general Rule, and 
you will need no Suggeſtion : but if you gape after Exter- 
nals, you muft neceſſarily be toſs d up and oils according 
to the Inclination of your Maſter. 

And who is my Maſter ? 

He -in whoſe Power, is placed whatever you ſtrive to 
acquire, ar would avoid. 


CHAPTER III. 
CG oncerning fuch as recommend Perſons to the Philoſophers. 


IOGENES rightly anſwered one, who deſired 
Letters of Recommendation from him, At firſt 
Sight he will know you to be a Man: and whether you are 
<« a good or a bad Man, if he hath any Skill in diſtinguiſh- 
„ing, he will know likewiſe : and, if he hath not, he will 
< never know it, though I ſhould write a thouſand times (a). 
Juſt as if you were a Piece of Coin, and ſhould defire to be 
recommended to any Perſon as good, in order to be tried : 
if it be to an Aſſayer, he will know your Value; for you will 
recommend yourſelf. 


F. I. 


$. 2. We ought, therefore, in Life alſo, to have ſomething 
analogous to this Skill in Gold ; that one may be able to 


„ 


(4) This is one of the many extravagant Refinements of the Philoſo- 
phers ; and might lead Perſons into very dangerous Miſtakes, if it was 
laid down as a Maxim, in ordinary Life. 


ſay, 
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ſay, like the Aſſayer, Bring me whatever Piece you will, and 
I will find out its Value: or, as I would fay with regard to 
Syllogiſms, Bring me whomever you will, and I will diſtin- 
guiſh for you, whether he knows how to ſolve Syllogiſms, or 
not. Why? Becauſe I can ſolve Syllogiſms myſelf, and 
have that Faculty, which is neceſſary for one who knows 


how to find out Perſons ſkilled in the Solution of Syllogiſms. 


But how do I act in Life? I at ſometimes call a Thing good; 
at others, bad. What is the Cauſe of this? The contrary 
to what happens in Syllogiſms; Ignorance, and Inexperience. 


CHAPTER W. 
Concerning a Perſon, who had been guilty of Adultery, 


F. I. 8 he was ſaying, that Man is made for Fidelity; 
and that whoever ſubverts this, ſubverts the pecu- 
liar Property of Man; one of thoſe who paſs for Men of 
Literature happened to come in, who had been found guilty 
of Adultery, in that City. But, continues Epictetus, if, lay- 
ing aſide that Fidelity for which we were born, we form 
Deſigns againſt the Wife of our Neighbour, what do we do? 
What elſe but deſtroy and ruin What? Fidelity, Honour, 
and Sanctity of Manners. Only theſe? And do not we 
ruin Neighbourhood ? Friendſhip? Our Country? In what 
Rank do we place ourſelves? How am I to conſider you, 
Sir? As a Neighbour? A Friend? What Sort of one? As 
a Citizen? How ſhall I truſt you? Indeed, if you were 
ſome ſorry Veſſel, ſo noiſome that no Uſe could be made 
of you; you might be thrown on a Dunghill, and no Mortal 

R | would 
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would take the Trouble to pick you up: but it, being a 
Man, you cannot fill any one Place in human Society, what 
ſhall we do with you ? For, ſuppoſe you cannot hold the 
Place of a Friend, can you hold even that of a Slave ? And 
who will truſt you ? Why, then, ſhould not you alſo be 
contented to be thrown upon ſome Dunghill, as a uſeleſs 
Veſſel, and indeed as mere Dung? Will you fay, after this, 
Hath no one any Regard for ne, a Man of Letters? Why, 
you are wicked, and fit for no Uſe. Juſt as if Waſps ſhould 
take it ill that no one hath any Regard for them ; but all 


ſhun, and whoever can, beats them down. You have 


ſuch a Sting, that whoever you ſtrike with it, is thrown 


into Troubles and Pangs. What would you have us do with 
you? There is no-where to place you. 


8. 2. What, then, are not Women, by Nature, common? 
I admit it: and fo is a Pig at Table common to thoſe 
who are invited. But, after it is diſtributed, go, it you think 
proper, and ſnatch away the Share of him who fats next 
you; or {lily ſteal it, or ſtretch out your Hand, and taſte ; 
and, if you cannot tear away any of the Meat, dip your 
Fingers, and lick them. A fine Companion! A Socratic 
Gueſt indeed! Again: Is not the Theatre common to all the 
Citizens? Therefore come, when all are ſeated, if you think 
proper, and turn any one of them out of his Place. Thus 
Women are common by Nature : but when the Legiſlator, 
like the Maſter of an Entertainment, diſtributes them, will 
not you, like the reſt of the Company, be contented with 
defiring a Share for yourſelf ; but muſt you pilfer, and taſte 
what belongs to another ? 
| But 
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But I am a Man of Letters, and underſtand  Arche- 
demus (a). 

With all your Underſtanding of Archedemus, then, be an 
Adulterer, and a Rogue: and, inſtead of a Man, a Wolf, 
or an Ape. For where is the Difference ? 


CHAPTER V. 
How Magnanimity may be confiſtent with Care. 
HE Materials of Action are indifferent: but the 
Uſe of them is not indifferent. 


How, then, ſhall one preſerve Intrepidity and Tranquil- 
lity ; and at the ſame time be careful, and neither raſh, nor 


F. I 


indolent ? 


By imitating thoſe who play at Tables. The Dice are 
indifferent; the Pieces are indifferent. How do I know 
what will fall out? But it is my Buſineſs, to manage carefully 
and dextrouſly whatever doth fall out. Thus in Life too, 
this is the chief Buſineſs : diſtinguiſh, and ſeparate Things; 


and fay, © Externals are not in my Power; Choice is. Where 


„ ſhall I ſeek Good and Evil? Within; in what is my 


« own.” But, in what belongs to others, call nothing Good, 
or Evil, or Profit, or Hurt, or any thing of that Sort. 


$. 2. What then, are we to treat theſe, in a careleſs Way? 
By no means : for this, on the other hand, is an evil 
Exerciſe of the Faculty of Choice; and, on that (4) account, 


— * 


(a) A Stoic Philoſopher, of Tarſus, in Cilicia. UeToN. 
(5) The Tranſlation follows Mr. Upron's Conjecture. 
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againſt Nature. But we are to act with Care, becauſe the 
Uſe of the Materials [of Action] is not indifferent; and at the 
ſame time with Intrepidity and Tranquillity, betaliſe the Ma- 
rexialt themſelves are indifferent. For where a Thing is not 
indifferent; there no one can reſtrain or compell me. Where 
J am capable of being reſtrained, or compelled, the Acqui- 
ſition doth not depend upon me; nor is either good or evil. 
The Dye of it, indeed, is either good or evil; but that d= 
depend upon me. It is difficult, I own, to blend and unite 
I! [in one Character] the Carefulneſs of one who is affected 
It by the Materials of Action, and the Intre pidity of one who 
diſregards them; but it is not impoſſible : if it be, it is im- 
poſſible to be bappy How do we act in a Voyage? What 
| is in my Power? To chuſe the Pilot, the Sailors, the 
Day, the Time of Day. Afterwards comes a Storm. What 
1 have T to care for? My Part is performed. The Subject 
| belongs to another, to the Pilot. But the Ship is finking : 
What then have I to do? That which alone I can do; I 
[! am drowned, without Fear, without Clamour, or accuſing 
God; but as one who knows, that what is born, muſt like- 
wiſe die. For I am not Eternity, but a Man; a Part of the 
Whole, as an Hour is of the Day. I muſt come like an 
Hour, and like an Hour muſt paſs away. What ſignifies it 
whether by Drowning, or by a Fever ? F or, in ſome Way 


or other, pal I muſt. 
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& 3. T his you may ſee to be the Practice of thofe, who 
play ſkilfully at Ball. No one contends for the Ball [itſelf }, 
as either a Good or an Evil; but how he may throw, and 
catch it again, Here les the Addreſs, here the Art, the 

Nimble- 
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Nimbleneſs, the Sagacity ; that I may not be able to catch it, 
even if I hold up my Lap for it; another may catch it, 
whenever I throw it. But if we catch or throw. it, with 
Fear or Perturbation, what Kind of Play will this be? | How 
ſhall-we keep ourſelves ſteady; or how {ee the Order of the 
Same? One. will fay, Throw: another, Do not throw: a 
Third, | You have thrown once already. This is a mere 
Quarrel; not a Play. Therefore Socrates well underſtood 
playing at Ball. 
What do you mean? 
Uſing Pleaſantry at his Tryal. Tell me, ſays he, Any- 
&« tus, how can you fay, that I do not believe a God? 
© What do you think Demons are ? (c) Are they not either 
<« the Offspring of the Gods, or compounded of Gods and 
Men?“ ““ Yes.”----Do you think, then, that one can 
believe there are Mules, and not believe, that there are 
« Aſſes? This was juſt as if he had been playing at Ball. 
And what was the Ball he had to play with ? Life, Chains, 
Exile, a Draught of Poiſon, Separation from a Wife, and the 
Deſertion of Qrphan, Coleen, | Theſe were what he bad to 


88 1 e 
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0 8 Secrates profeſſed himſelf to 3 a e and argues hate 
jocularly from thence, that he muſt believe the Exiſtence of a Deity : as 
he who believes there are Mules, mult believe there are Aſſes; becauſe 
that Species enters into the Compoſition of the other. But there is a 
Play upon the Words in the Original, which cannot be preſerved in the 
Tranſlation. One cannot, I think, help regretting, that Plato ſhould 
relate, and Epidtetys approve, a Witticiſm unworthy of the Attic Genius; 
and an Inſtance of Levity, on fo awful a Subject, unbecoming the Cha- 
| racter of the wiſe and pious Secrates. It may, however, be ſome Excuſe, 
that he thought neither his Accuſer, nor his Judges — or were 
likely to be influenced by, a more ſerious Anſwer. 
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iy with; and yet, nevertheleſs, he did play, and threw 
ne Ball with Addreſs. Thus we ſhould be careful how we 
ay; but indifferent, as to the Ball itſelf. We are by all 
cans to manage external Materials with Art; not taking 
nem for ourſelves; but ſhowing our Art about them, what- 
ver they may happen to be. Thus a Weaver doth not make 
he Wool; but employs his Art upon what is given him. 
It is another who gives you Food, and a Property: and may 


take them away, and your paultry Body too. Do you, how- 


ever, work upon the Materials you have received; and then, if 
you come oft unhurt, others, no doubt, who meet you, will 
congratulate you on your Eſcape. But he who hath a clearer 
alight into ſuch Things, if he ſees [indeed] you have 
pehaved in a becoming Manner, will praiſe and congratulate 
70u: but, if you owe your Eſcape to any unbecoming 
Action, the contrary. For where there is a reaſonable Cauſe 


of Rejoicing, there is likewiſe [a reaſonable Cauſe] of 
Congratulation, 


$. 4. How, then, are ſome external Things ſaid to be 
according to Nature; others contrary to it? 

When we are conſidered as unconnected Individuals. I 
will allow it is natural for the Foot, [for Inſtance, ] to be 
clean. But if you take it as a Foot, and not as an uncon- 
nected individual Thing, it will be fit that it ſhould walk in 
the Dirt, and tread upon Thorns ; and ſometimes that it 
{hould even be cut off, for the Good of the Whole : other- 
wiſe it is no longer a Foot. We ſhould reaſon in ſome ſuch 
manner concerning ourſelves. What are you? A Man. It 
then, indeed, you conſider yourſelf, as an unconnected Indi- 

4 vidual, 
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vidual, it is natural that you ſhould live to old Age; be rich, 
and healthy: but if you Gate: yourſelf as a Man, and as 
a Part of the Whole, it will be fit, on the Account of that 
Whole, that you ſhould at one time be ſick ; at another, 
take a Voyage, and be expoſed to Danger : e be in 
Want; and poſſibly it may happen, die before your Time. 
Why, then, are you diſpleaſed? Do not you know, that 
elſe, as the other is no longer a Foot, ſo you are no longer 
a Man? For what is a Man? A Part of a Commonwealth; 
principally of that which conſiſts of Gods and Men; ad 
next, of that to which you xs belong, which is a 
Miniature of the univerſal City. 


$. 5. What then, muſt I, at one Time, be called to a 
Tryal; muſt another, at another Time, be ſcorched by a 
Fever; another be expoſed to the Sea; another die; and 
another be condemned ? 

Ves: for it is impoſſible, in ſuch a Body, in ſuch a World, 
and among ſuch Companions, but that ſome or other of us 
mult fall into ſuch Circumſtances. (d Your Buſineſs, when 
you come into them, is, to ſay what you ought, to order 
Things as you can. Then, ſays one, I decide that ave 
* haye acted unjuſtly.” Much Good may it do you; 1 
have done 12 Part. You are to look to it, whether you 
have done yours : for there is ſome Danger of that too, let 
me tell you. 


(4) See p. z. Note c. 
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Of Indifference. N | oe » Te 
N 1. Hypothetical Propoſition is an indifferent Thing; 


13 but the Judgment concerning it, is not indif- 
ferent : but is either Knowlege, or Opinion, or Miſtake. 
Thus Life is indifferent; the U/e of it not indifferent. 
When you are told, therefore, that theſe Things are indif- 
fereat, do not, upon that account, ever be careleſs ; nor, 
when you are excited to Carefulneſs, be abject, and ſtruck 
by the Admiration of the Materials of Action. It is good to 
know your own Qualifications and Powers ; that, where 
you are not qualified, you may be quiet, and not angry that 
others have the Advantage of you, in ſuch Things. For you 
too, [in your Turn, ] will think it reaſonable, that you ſhould 
have the Advantage in the Art of Syllogiſms: and, if others 
ſhould be angry at it, you will tell them, by way of Con- 
ſolation, T have learn'd it, and you have not.” Thus too, 
where-ever Practice is neceſſary, do not pretend to what can 
be attained no other Way ; but leave the Matter to thoſe 
who are practiſed in it, and do you be contented with a 
compoſed Firmneſs of Mind. Go, for Inſtance, and pay 
C your Compliments to ſuch a Perſon.” © How?” Not 
* meanly. '----< But I have been ſhut out; for I have not 
<« learn'd to get in at the Window: and, finding the Door 
© {hut, I muſt neceſſarily either go back, or get in at the 
% Window.” © But ſpeak to him too,” „I will ſpeak 
« to him.” © In what manner?” Not meanly.” But 
you have not ſucceeded ; for this was not your Buſineſs, but 


his, 
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bis. Why do you claim what belongs to another? Always 
remember what is your own, and what is another's; and 


2 - . © you will never be diſturbed. 


$..2. Hence Chryſippus rightly fays ; While Conſequences 
are uncertain, I will keep to thoſe Things which are beſt 
adapted to the Attainment of what is conformable to Nature : 
for God himſelf hath formed me to chuſe this. If I knew, 
that it was now deſtined for me to be fick, I would even 
exert my Purſuits towards it: for even the Foot, if it had 
Underſtanding, would exert itſelf to get into the Dirt. For 
why are Ears of Corn produced, if it be not to ripen? and 
why do they ripen, if not to be reaped ? For they are not 
ſeparate Individuals. If they were capable of Senſe, do you 
think they would wiſh never to be reaped ? It would be a 
Curſe upon Ears of Corn, not to be reaped : and we ought 
to know, that it would be a Curſe upon Man, not to die; 
like that of not ripening, and not being reaped. Since, then, 
it is neceſſary for us to be reaped, and we have, at the ſame 
time, Underſtanding to know it, are we angry at it? This 
is only becauſe we neither know what we are, nor have 
, ſtudied what belongs to Man, as Jockies do, what belongs to 
Horſes. Yet Chry/antas, when he was about to ſtrike an 
nemy, on hearing the Trumpet ſound a Retreat, drew 
back his Hand : for he thought it more eligible to obey the 
Command of his General, than his own Inclination (a). But 


— — 


— — 


(a) In a Speech which Cyrus made to his Soldiers, after the Battle 
with the Aſhyrians, he mentions Chryſantas, one of his Captains, with 
particular Honour, for this Inſtance of his Obedience. XENoOPH, L. iv. 
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not one of us, even when Neceſſity calls, is ready and willing 
to obey it: but we ſuffer, whatever Things we do ſuffet, 
weeping and groaning, and calling = our Circum- 
ſtances (5). What Circumſtances, Man ? For if you /call 
what ſurrounds you, Circumftances, every thing is a Crrcum- 
fance : but, if you apply this Name to Hardſhips, where . 
is the Hardſhip, that whatever is born muſt die. The Inſtru- 
ment is either a Sword, or a Wheel, or the Sea, or a Tile, 
or a Tyrant. And what doth it ſignify to you, by what 
Way you deſcend to Hades? All are equal: but, if you 
would hear the Truth, the ſhorteſt is that by which a Tyrant 
ſends you. No Tyrant was ever ſix Months, in cutting any 
Man's Throat: but a Fever is often a Year [in killing.}] 
All theſe Things are mere Sound, and the Pomp of empty 
Names. 

My Life is in Danger from Cz/ar. 

And am not J in Danger, who dwell at V icopolic, hed 
there are ſo many Earthquakes? And when you yourſelf 
croſs the Adriatic (c), what is then in Danger ? Is not your 
Life ? 

Ay: but J am in Danger, with reſpec to Oben 

What, your own? How ſo? Can any one compel you 
to have any Opinion, contrary to your own Inclination ? 

But the Opinions of others too. 


CO 


(5) Flags ace, in Greek, hack a double Meaning, which cannot be 
preſerved in a Tranſlation. It fignifies both in general, Circumſtances, 
and in particular, hard Circumſtances, or Difficulties. 


(c) Epictetus probably means, in the Way Home, from Nicopolis to 
Rome ; whence this Perſon had come to hear him, | 


And 
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And what Danger is it of yours, if others have falſe 
Opinion F 2 

But I am in Danger of being banithed. 

What is it to be an ge, ? T o be ſome- where elſe than 
at Rome. 

Ves: but what if I ſhould be ſent to Gyaros ? 

If it be worth your while, you will go: if not, you have 
another Place to go to; where he, who now ſends you to 
Gyaros, muſt go likewiſe, whether he will or not d). Why, 
then, do you come to theſe, as to great Tryals ? They are 
not equal to your Qualifications. So that an ingenuous 
young Man would fay, It was not worth while for this, to 
have read, and writ, ſo much, and to have fat fo long, liſten- 
ing to a good-for-nothing old Fellow. Only remember, 
that Diviſion, by which your ., and not your own, is 
diſtinguiſhed, and you will never claim what belongs to 
others. A Tribunal, and a Priſon, is, each of them, a Place; 
one high, the other low : but Choice is equal : and it you 
have a mind to keep it equal for both Places, it may be 
kept. We ſhall then become Imitators of Socrates, when, 
even in a Priſon, we are able to write Hymns (e) of Praiſe : 


ä 


(4) How gloomy, how empty the Stoic Conſolation! How differently 
would the Chriſtian anſwer. «© Well, and can he baniſh you from the 
«« Preſence of your true Sovereign, your indulgent Father, your beſt 
Friend? And what, then, is Gyaros worſe than Rome? You, behaving 
well in Adverſity, are the Object of Almighty Protection and future 
* Reward: he, amidit his Tyranny, accountable to an offended Judge.“ 


(e) Socrates writ a Hymn to Apollo, when he was in Priſon; of which 
Diogenes Laertius recites the firſt Line, See the Behaviour of Paul and 
Silas on a parallel Occaſion. Ads xvi. 25. 


S 2 but, 
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but, as we now are, conſider, whether we could bear, that 
even another ſhould ſay to us in a Priſon, “ Shall I read you 
2 Hymn of Praiſe? i Why do you trouble me: do you 
dc know in what a fad Situation I am? In ſuch Circum- 
e ſtances, am I able to hear Hymns? What Circum- 
e ſtances? -I am going t to die. And are . 


8 Men to be immortal? e cee nh iv 


1 
8 
EA i, . 


C H APTE R heud 
of 8 8 


F. I, ROM an unſeaſonable Regard to Divination, we 
omit many Duties (a). For what can the Diviner 
* beſides Death, or Danger, or Sickneſs, or, in ſhort, Things 


of this Kind? When it is neceſſary, then, to expoſe one's 


ſelf to Danger for a Friend, or even a Duty to die for him, 


what Occaſion have I for Divination? Have not I a Diviner 


within, who hath told me the Eſſence of Good and Evil; 
and who explains to me the Indications of both? What 
further Need, then, have I of the Entrails ['of Victims] or 
[the Flight] of Birds? Can I bear with the other Diviner, 
when he lays, This is for your Intereſt ?” For doth he 
know what is for my Intereſt | ? Doth he know what Good 
is? Hath he learn'd the Indications of Good and Evil, as 
he hath thoſe of the Victims? If fo, he knows the Indica- 
tions likewiſe of Fair and Baſe, Juſt and Unjuſt. Do you 


_ 


(a) The Stoics were Advocates for Divination; though they con- 
demned, what they deemed, the Abuſes of it. The 32d Chapter of the 
Enchiridion is on the fame Subject. 390 | 


tell 
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tell me, Sir, what is indicated to me; Life or Death; Riches 

or Poverty. But whether theſe Things are for my Intereſt, 
or not, I ſhall not inquire of 90s. Why? | Becauſe 
you do not give your Opinion about Grammar [or any 
eſtabliſhed Point of Knowlege]; and do you give it here, in 
Things about which we all take different Ways, and diſpute 
with one another? Therefore the Lady, who was going to 
ſend a Month's Proviſion to Grazi/la (5), in her Baniſhment, 
made a right Anſwer to one, who told her Domitian would 
ſeize it: I had rather, ſays ſhe, that he ſhould ſeize it, than 
I not ſend it. 


_ r amm , — 


$. 2. What, then, is it that leads us ſo often to Divina- 
tion? Cowardice ; the Dread of Events. Hence we flatter 
the Diviners. Pray, Sir, ſhall I inherit my Father's 
« Eftate ? ”'----< Let us ſee: let us ſacrifice upon the Occa- 
« ſion. “ Nay, Sir, juſt as Fortune pleaſes. Then, 
if he ſays, © You ſhall inherit it, we give him Thanks, as 
if we received the Inheritance from him. The Conſequence 


of this is, that they play upon us. 


F. 3. What, then, is to be done? 
Me ſhould come without previous Deſire or Averſion. 
As a Traveller inquires the Road of the Perſon he meets, 
without any Deſire for that which turns to the right Hand, 
more than to the Left: for he wiſhes for neither of theſe; 
but that only which leads him properly. Thus we ſhould 


() ALady of high Rank at Rome, baniſhed from Tah, among many 
other noble Perſons, by Domitian. 
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come to God, as to a Guide. Juſt as we make uſe of our 
Eyes: not perſuading them to ſhow us one Object rather 
than another; but receiving ſuch as they preſent to us. But 
now we hold the Bird with Fear and Trembling: and, in 
our Invocations to God, intreat Him; Lord have Mercy 
« upon me : ſuffer me to come; off ſafe.” Vou Wretch] 
would you have any thing then, but what is beſt? And what 
is beſt, but what pleaſes God ? Why do you, as far as in you 
lies, corrupt your Judge, and ſeduce your Adviſer? 


CHAPTER VII. 
WWherein conſiſts the Eſſence of Good. 


5 1. OD is beneficial. Good is alſo beneficial. It 
ſhould ſeem, then, that where the Eſſence of 

God is, there too is the Eſſence of Good. What then is 
the Eſſence of God? Fleſh ?----By no means. An Eſtate? 
Fame? By no means. Intelligence? Knowlege? Right 
Reaſon ?----Certainly. Here then, without more ado, ſeek 
the Eſſence of Good. For, do you ſeek it in a Plant 
No. Or in a Brute ?----No.----If then you ſeek it only in 
a rational Subject, why do you ſeek it any where but in what 
is diſtinct from Irrationals? Plants have not the Uſe of the 
Appearances of Things; and therefore you do not apply the 
Term Good to them.----Good, then, requires the Uſe of theſe 
Appearances. And nothing elſe? If fo, you may ſay, that 
Good, and Happineſs, and Unhappineſs, belong to mere 
Animals. But this you do not fay; and you are right : for, 
how much ſocver they have the Uſe of the Appearances of 
4 Things, 
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Things, they have not the Faculty of underſtanding that 
Uſe; and with good Reaſon : for they are made to be ſub- 
ſeobient to others, and not Principals themſelves. Why was 
an Aſs made? Was it as a Principal? No: but becauſe we 
had need of a Back able to carry Burthens. We had need 
too that he ſhould walk; therefore he had the Uſe of the 
Appearances of Things added; otherwiſe he could not habe 
walked. But here his Endowments end: for, if an Under- 
ſtanding of that Uſe had been likewiſe added, he would not, 
in Reaſon, have been ſubject to us, nor have done us theſe 
Services; but would have been like, and equal to ourſelves. 
Why will you not, therefore, ſeek the Eſſence of Good in 
that, without which, you will not "ON there can be Good. 


in any thing! P 


&. 2. What then? Are not theſe likewiſe the Works of 
the Gods? They are: but not Principals, nor Parts of the 
Gods. But you are a Principal. You are a diſtin& Por- 
tion of the Eſſence of God; and contain a certain Part of 
him in yourſelf (a). Why then are you ignorant of your 
noble Birth? Why do not you conſider, whence you came? 


(2) See Introduction, F. 19. 

See 1 Cor. vi. 19. 2 Cor. vi. 16. 2 Tim. i. 14. 1 John iii. 24. iv. 12, 
13. But though the ſingle Expreſſion of Carrying God about with us, 
may ſeem to have ſome nearly parallel to it in the New Teſtament, yet 
thoſe repreſent the Almighty in a more venerable Manner ; as taking the 
Hearts of good Men for a Temple to dwell in. But the other Expreſ- 
fions here of Fecding and Exerciſing God, and the Whole of the Para- 
graph, and indeed of the Stoic Syſtem, ſhew the real Senſe of even its 
more decent Phraſes to be vaſtly different from. that of Scripture. 


Why 
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Why do not you remember, when you are eating, who 
you are who eat; and whom you feed? When you are 
in the Company of Women; when you are converſing ; 
when you are exerciſing ; when you are diſputing ; do not 
you know, that it is a God you feed; a God you exerciſe ? 
You carry a God about with you, Wretch, and know nothing 
of it. Do you ſuppoſe I mean ſome God without you, of 
Gold or Silver ? It is within yourſelf you carry him; and pro- 
fane him, without being ſenfible of it, by impure Thoughts, 
and unclean Actions. If even the Image of God were pre- 
ſent, you would not dare to act as you do: and when God 
himſelf is within you, and hears and ſees all, are not you 
aſhamed to think and act thus; inſenſible of your own 
Nature, and hateful to God ? 


F. 3. After all, why are we afraid, when we ſend a young 
Man from the School, into Action, that he ſhould behave 
indecently, eat indecently, converſe indecently with Women: 
that he ſhould either debaſe himſelf by a ſhabby Dreſs, or 
clothe himſelf too finely? Doth not he know the God within 
him ? Doth not he know with whom he ſets out. Have we 
Patience to hear him ſay, „I wiſh to have you with me.” 

Faye you not God? Do you ſeek any other, while you 
have him ? Or will He tell you any other than theſe things ? 
If you were a Statue of Phidias, either Jupiter or Minerva, 
you would remember both yourſelf and the Artiſt ; and, if 
you had any Senſe, you would endeavour- to do nothing 
unworthy of him who formed you, or of yourſelf : nor to 
appear in an unbecoming Manner, to Spectators. And are 
you now careleſs how you appear, becauſe you are the Work- 


} manſhip 
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| manſhi p of Jupiter? And yet, what Compariſon. i is there, 
"either between, the Artiſts, .or. the Things they have formed ? 
What Work of any [ hu man ] Artiſt, contains in itſelf, thoſe 
Faculties which, are- ſhown, in forming it? Is it any thing 
but Marble, or Braſs, or Gold, or Ivory? And the Minerva 
22 Phidias, when its Hand is once extended, and a N ictory 
| placed i In it, remains in that Attitude, for ever. But the 
Works of God are indued with Motion, Breath, the Uſe of 
the Appearances of Things, Judgment. Being, then, the 
Formation of ſuch an Artiſt, will you diſhonour him; eſpe- 
cially, when he hath not only formed, but intraſied, and 
given the Guardianſhip, of you, to yourſelf ? Will you not 
only be forgetful of this, but, moreover, diſhonour the 
Truſt? If God had committed ſome Orphan to your 
Charge, would you have been thus careleſs of him? He 
hath delivered yourſelf to your Care; and ſays, I had no 
ce one fitter to be truſted than you: preſerve this Perſon for 
«© Me, ſuch as he is by Nature; modeſt, faithful, ſublime, 
«« unterrified, diſpaſſionate, tranquil :” And will you not 
preſerve him ? 


$. 4. But it will be ſaid ; © Whence this ſupercilious Look, 
and Gravity of Face? [in our young Philoſopher ]---- 
I have not yet ſo much Gravity, as the Caſe deſerves. I 
<« do not yet truſt to what I have learned, and aſſented to. 
I ſtill fear my own Weakneſs. Let me but take Courage 
a little, and then you ſhall ſee ſuch a Look, and ſuch an 
« Appearance, as I ought to have. Then I will ſhow you 
« the Statue, when it is finiſhed, when it is poliſhed. Do 


«« you think I will ſhow you a ſupercilious Countenance ? 
* Heaven 
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« Heaven forbid | For Olympian Jupiter doth not lift up 
« his Brow z but keeps a ſteady Countenance, as becomes 
«© him who is about to ſay, | 


1 D immutable Decree 
Wo Fa can ſhake : what is, that ought to be. 
POP RE. 


ce Such will I ſhow myſelf to you: faithful, modeſt, noble, 
& tranquil.” ----+* What, and immortal too, and exempt 
« from Age and Sickneſs?” No. But ſickening and 
dying as becomes a God. This is in my Power ; this L 
can do, The other is not in my Power, nor can I do it. 
Shall I ſhow you the (5) Nerves of a TIRE ? 

©« What Nerves are thoſe ?” 

A Deſire undiſappointed ; an Averſion unincurred ; 


Purſuits duly exerted ; a careful Reſolution 3 an unerring 
Aſſent. Theſe you ſhall fee. 


CHAPTER IX. 


That when we are unable to fulfil what the Character of a 
Man promiſes, we aſſume that of a Philoſopher.» 


F. 1, IT is no common Attainment, merely to fulfil what 
the Nature of Man promiſes. For what is Man ? 
A rational and mortal Being. 
Well: from what are we diſtingu hed by Reaſon? , 


— 


00 An Alluſion to the Combatants in the mublic Exerciſes, WY uſed. 
to ſhow their Shoulders, Muſcles, and Nerves, as a Proof of their 
Strength. See B. I. c. 4. 9.4 B. II. c. 18. $. 5. B. II. c. 22. F. 5. 


From 
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From wild Beaſts. 

From what elle ? 

From Sheep, and the like. 

Take care, then, to do nothing like a wild Beaſt ; other- 


wiſe, you have deſtroy d the Man; you have not fulfilled 
what your Nature promiſes. Take care too, to do nothing 
like Cattle: for thus likewiſe the Man is deſtroy'd. 

In what do we act like Cattle? 

When we act gluttonouſly, lewdly, raſhly, ſordidly, incon- 
ſiderately, into what are we ſunk ? 

Into Cattle. 

What have we deſtroy' d? 


The rational Being. 
When we behave contentiouſly, injuriouſly, paſſionately, 


and violently, into what are we funk ? 
Into wild Beaſts. 


$. 2. And fartherz ſome of us are wild Beaſts of a larger 
Size: others, little miſchievous Vermin ; whence there is 
room to fay, Let me rather be eat by a Lion. By all theſe 
Means, is deſtroy d what the Nature of Man promiſes. For, 
when is a conjunctive Propoſition preſerv d? 

When it fulfils what its Nature promiſes. 
S8 o that the Preſervation. of ſuch a Propoſition conſiſts in 

this; that its ſeveral Parts are a Conjunction of Truths. 

When is a disjunctive Propoſition preſerved ? 
When it fulfils what its Nature promiſes. 
When is a Flute, a Harp, a Horſe, or a Dog, preſery'd ? 


When each fulfils what its Nature promiſes, 
'T* | Where 
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2 Whete i is the Wonder then, that Man ſhould be preſerved, 
and deſtroyed, in the ſame Manner ? All are Nee and 
improved by Operations correſpondent [to their ſeveral 
Faculties]; as a Carpenter, by Building ; a Grammarian, by 
Grammar : but if he accuſtom himſelf to write ungramma- 
tically, his Art will neceſſarily be ſpoiled and deſtroyed. 
Thus modeſt Actions preſerve the modeſt Man, and im- 
modeſt ones deſtroy him: faithful Actions, the faithful Man; 
and the contrary deſtroy him. On the other hand, contrary 
Actions heighten contrary Characters. Thus Impudence, an 
impudent one; Knavery, a knaviſh one; Slander, a ſlan- 
derous one; Anger, an angry one; and unequitable Deal 
ings, a covetous one. 


$. 3. For this Reaſon, Philoſophers adviſe us, not to be 
contented with mere Learning; but to add Meditation like- 
wiſe, and then Practice. For we have been long accuſtom'd 
to contrary Actions, and have practiſed upon wrong Opi- 
nions. If therefore, we do not likewiſe habituate ourſelves. 
to practiſe upon right Opinions, we ſhall be nothing more 
than Expoſitors of the Principles of others. For who 
among us is not already able to diſcourſe, according to the 
Rules of Art, upon Good and Evil? That ſome Things 
are good, ſome evil, and others indifferent : the Good, 
Virtue, and whatever partakes of Virtue; the Evil, the 
contrary ; and the Indifferent, Riches, Health, Reputation : 
and then, if, while we are ſaying all this, there ſhould hap- 
pen ſome more-than-ordinary Noiſe, or one of the By- 
ſtanders ſhould laugh at us, we are diſconcerted. Philoſo- 
pher, what is become of what you were ſaying? Whence 
did 
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did it proceed? Merely from your Lips ? Why then, do you 
pollute the Aids which others have provided? Why do you | 
trifle on the moſt important Subjects? It is one thing to 
hoard up Proviſion in a Store-houſe, and another to eat it. 
What is eaten is concocted, digeſted, and becomes Nerves, 
Fleſh, Bones, Blood, Colour, Breath. Whatever is hoarded 
up is ready indeed, whenever you have a Mind to ſhow it; 
but of no further Uſe to you than the mere Notion, that 
you have it. For what Difference is there, whether you 
explain zhe/e Doctrines, or thoſe of Perſons of oppoſite Prin- 
ciples? Sit down now, and comment, according to the 
Rules of Art; upon the Principles of Epicurus : and perhaps 
you may comment more practically than he could have done 
himſelf. Why then do you call yourſelf a Szoic ? Why do 
you act a eu, when you are a Greek Do not you ſee on 
what Terms each is called a ew, a Syrian, an Egyptian? 
And, when we ſee any one wavering, we are wont to ſay, 
This is not a ew; but acts one. But, when he aſſumes 
the Sentiments of one who. hath been baptiz'd and circum- 
ciſed (a), then he both really is, and is called, a Few. Thus 
we, falſifying our Profeſſion, are eus in Name, but in 
reality ſomething elſe. Our Sentiments are inconſiſtent with 
our Diſcourſe; far from practiſing what we teach, and what 
we pride en in the Knowlege of. Thus, while we 
are unable to fulfil what the Character of a Man promiſes, 
we aſſume, beſides, ſo vaſt a Weight as that of a Philoſopher. 
As if a Perſon, incapable of lifting ten Pounds, ſhould 
endeavour to heave the ſame Stone with Ajax. 


— 


(a) The Tranſlation follows Mr. Upton's Conjecture. 
8 OA 
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CHAPTER X. 
How we may inveſtigate the Duties of Life from the Names 


which we bear. 


F. I. T\XAMINE who you are. In the firſt place, a 

Man; that is, one who hath nothing ſuperior to 
the Faculty of Choice; but all Things ſubject to this; and 
this itſelf uninſlaved, and unſubjected, to any thing. Con- 
ſider then, from what you are diſtinguiſhed by Reaſon. Vou 
are diſtinguiſhed from wild Beaſts: you are diſtinguiſhed 
from Cattle. Beſides : you are a Citizen of the World, and 
a Part of it: not a ſubſervient, but a principal, Part. You 
are capable of comprehending the divine Oeconomy; and 
of conſidering the Connexions of Things. What then 
doth the Character of a Citizen promiſe? To hold no 


private Intereſt; to deliberate of nothing as a ſeparate 


Individual, but like the Hand or the Foot ; which, if they 
had Reaſon, and comprehended the Conſtitution of Nature, 
would never purſue, or deſire, but with a Reference to the 
Whole. Hence the Philoſophers rightly ſay, That, if a wiſe 
and good Man could foreſee what was to happen, he would 
help forward Sickneſs, and Death, and Mutilation, to him- 
ſelf; being ſenſible, that theſe Things are appointed from 
the Order of the Univerſe; and that the Whole is ſuperior 
to a Part, and the City, to the Citizen. But, ſince we do 
not foreknow what is to happen, it becomes our Duty to 


adhere to what is more naturally adapted to our Option: 
for, amongſt other Things, we were born for this. 


5. 2. 
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F. 2. Remember next, that you are a Son: and what doth 
this Character promiſe ? To eſteem every thing that is his, 
as belonging to his Father: in every Inſtance to obey him: 
not to revile him to another: not to ſay or do any thing, 
injurious to him: to give way and yield in every thing; 
co-operating with him to the utmoſt of his Power. 


8. 3. After this, know likewiſe, that you are a Brother: 
and that to this Character it belongs, to make Conceſſions ;; 
to be eafily perſuaded ; to uſe gentle Language : never to- 
claim, for yourſelf, any of the Things independent on Choice; 
but chearfully to give theſe, that you may have the larger 
Share of what is dependent on it. For conſider what it is, 
inſtead of a Lettuce, for Inſtance, or a Chair, to procure for 
yourſelf a good Temper ? How great an Advantage gained! 


$. 4. If, beſides this, you are a Senator of any City, con- 
fider yourſelf as a Senator: if a Youth, as a Youth : if an 
old Man, as an old Man. For each of theſe Names, if it 
comes to be conſidered, always points out the proper Duties. 
But, if you go and revile your Brother, I tell you, you. 
have forgot who you are, and what is your Name. For 
even if you were a Smith, and made an ill Uſe of the 
Hammer, you would have forgot the Smith: and, if you 
have forgot the Brother, and are become, inſtead of a Brother, 
an Enemy, do you imagine you have made no Change of 
one Thing for another, in that Caſe ? If, inſtead of a Man, 
a gentle ſocial Creature, you are become a wild Beaſt, miſ- 
chievous, inſidious, biting ; have you loſt nothing? But 
muſt you loſe Money, in brder to ſuffer Damage; and is 
there 
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there-no-other Thing, the Loſs of which endamages a Man ? 
It you were to part with your Skill in Grammar, or in Muſic, 
would you think the Loſs of theſe a Damage? And, if you 
part with Honour, Decency, and Gentleneſs, do you think 
that no Matter? Yet the firſt are loſt by ſome Cauſe 
external, and independent on Choice ; but the laſt, by our 
own Fault. There is no Shame either in not (a) having, or in 
loſing the one; but either not to have, or to loſe, the other, 
is equally ſhameful, and reproachful, and unhappy. What 
doth the Pathic loſe? The Man. What doth the ſmooth 
effeminate Fellow loſe? (5) Many other Things; but however 
the Man alſo. What doth an Adulterer loſe ? The modeſt, 
the chaſte Character; the Neighbour. What doth an angry 
Perſon loſe ? omahlee elle. A Coward ? Something elſe. 
No one is wicked without ſome Loſs, or Damage. Now, 
if, after all, you make the Loſs of Money the only Damage, 
all theſe [ Wretches] are unhurt and undamaged. Nay, it 
may be, even Gainers ; as, by ſuch Practices, their Money 
may poſſibly be increaſed. But conſider : if you refer every 
thing to Money, the Man who loſes his Noſe is not hurt. 
Yes, fay you ; he is maimed in his Body, Well : but doth 
he, who loſes his Smell itſelf, loſe nothing? Is there, then, 
no Faculty of the Soul, which he who poſſeſſes it is the 
better for; and he who parts with it, the worſe ? 
What Sort do you mean ? 


— — 


(2) The true Reading of the Greek is our oux exe 
() It hath been ſuggeſted to me, that Sue, not Jianibas, is the 
true Reading; and I have ventured ſo to tranſlate it. See L. III. c. 1. 


p. 352, 353. of Mr, Upton's Edition. | 
Have 
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Have we not a natural Senſe of Honour ? 
We have. 


Doth he, who loſes this, ſuffer no Damage ? Is 16 deprived 


of nothing? Doth he part with nothing that belongs to 


him? Have we no natural Fidelity? No natural Affection? 
No natural Diſpoſition to mutual Uſefulneſs, to mutual For- 
bearance? Is he, then, who careleſsly ſuffers himſelf to be 
damaged in theſe Reſpects, unhurt and undamaged ? 


$. 5. What, then, ſhall not I hurt him, who hath hurt 
me ? 

Conſider firſt what Hurt is; and remember what you have 
heard from the Philoſophers. For, if both Good and Evil 
conſiſt in Choice, ſee whether what you ſay, doth not amount 
to this : © Since he hath hurt himſelf, by injuring me; ſhall 
« not I hurt myſelf, by injuring him? Why do we not 
make ſome ſuch Repreſentation to ourſelves, as this? Are 
we hurt, when any Detriment happens to our bodily Poſſeſ- 
ſions; and are we not at all hurt, when any happens to our 
Faculty of Choice ? He who is deceived, or hath done an 
Injury, hath no Pain in his Head; nor loſes an Eye, a Leg, 
or an Eſtate : and we wiſh for nothing beyond theſe. Whe- 
ther we have a modeſt and faithful, or a ſhameleſs and 
unfaithful, Will and Choice, we make not the ſmalleſt Dif- 
ference ; except only in the Schools, as far as a few Words 
go. Therefore all the Improvement we make, reaches only 


to Words; and beyond them is abſolutely nothing. 
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XI. | 
M bat the Beginning of Philoſophy 770 


F. I. HE Beginning of Philoſophy, at leaſt to ſuch as 


enter upon it in a proper Way, and by the Door, 
is a Conſciouſneſs of our own Weakneſs, and Inability, in 
neceſſary Things. For we came into the World without any 


natural Idea of a right-angled Triangle; of a Dieſis, or a 


Hemitone, in Muſic : but we learn each of theſe Things by 


ſome Inſtruction of Art. Hence, they who do not under- 


ſtand them, do not form any Conceit of underſtanding them. 
But who ever came into the World, without an innate Idea of 
Good and Evil; Fair and Baſe; Becoming and Unbecoming; 
Happineſs and Miſery; Proper and Improper ; what ought 
to be done, and what not to be done? Hence we all make 
uſe of the Names, and endeavour to apply our Pre-concep- 


tions to particular Caſes. « Such a one hath acted 1905 


« not well: right ; ; not right: is unhappy ; is happy: 

« juſt; is unjuſt.” Who of us refrains from theſe Names! 5 
Who defers the Uſe of them, till he hath learnt it ; as thoſe 
do, who are ignorant of Lines and Sounds? The Reaſon of 
this is, that we (a) come inſtructed, in ſome degree, by 
Nature upon theſe Subjects; and from this Beginning, we go 
on to add Self- conceit. For why, ſay you, ſhould not I 
« know what Fair and Baſe is? Have not I the Idea of 
„it?“ You have. © Do not I apply this Idea to Par- 


2 Lk 
_— ——— * 


(a) For Twas in the Greek, the Senſe ſeems to require 5uas. 
7 &« ticulars? 


— — 
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« ticulars?” You do. © Do not I apply it right, then?” 
Here lies the whole Queſtion ; and here ariſes the Self- con- 
ceit. For, beginning from theſe acknowleged Points, Men 
proceed to what is in Diſpute, by means of their unſuitable 
Application. For, if they poſſeſt a right Method of Appli- 
tion, what would reſtrain them from being perfect? Now, 
fince you think, that you make a ſuitable Application of 
your Pre-conceptions, to particular Caſes, tell me whence 
you derive this. 

From its ſeeming ſo to me. 

But it doth not ſeem fo to another: and doth not he too 
form a Conceit, that he makes a right Application ? 

He doth. 


Is it poſſible, then, that each of you ſhould apply your 


Pre-conceptions right, on the very Subjects about which you 


have contradictory Opinions £ 

It 1s not. 

Have you any thing to ſhow us, then, for this Application, 
preferable to its ſeeming ſo to you? And doth a Madman 
act any otherwiſe than ſeems to Him, right? Is this then, a 
ſufficient Criterion to him too 

It is not. 


Come therefore, to ſomething preferable to what ſcems. 
What is that? 


$. 2. The Beginning of Philoſophy is this: The being ſen- 
ſible of the Diſagreement of Men with each other: an Inquiry 
into the Cauſe of this Diſagreement; and a Diſapprobation, 
and Diſtruſt of what merely {ems : a certain Examination 
into what ſeems, whether it ſeem rightly: and an Invention 
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of ſome Rule, like a Balance, for the Determination of 
Weights; like a Square, for ſtrait and crooked. 

Is this the Beginning of Philoſophy, that all Things, which 
ſeem right to all Perſons, are ſo ? 

Why; is it poſſible, that Contradictions can be right? 

Well then, not all Things; but all that ſeem ſo to vs. 

And why more to yor, than to the Syrians, or Eg yprians © 
Than to me, or to any other Man? 

Not at all more. 


$. 3. Therefore [merely] what /eems to each Man, is not 
ſufficient to determine the Reality of a Thing. For even 
in Weights or Meaſures we are not fatisfied with the bare 
Appearance; but for every thing we find ſome Rule. And 
is there, in the preſent Caſe then, no Rule, preferable to 
what /eems ? Is it poſſible, that what is of the greateſt Neceſ- 
ſity in human Life, ſhould be left incapable of Determina- 
tion and Diſcovery ? 
There is, then, ſome Rule. | 
And why do we not ſeek, and difcover it; and, when we 
have diſcovered, make uſe of it, without fail, ever after, fo 
as not even to move a Finger, without it. For this, I con- 
ecive, is what, when found, will cure (5) thoſe of their 
Madneſs, who make uſe of no other Meaſure, but their own: 
perverted Way of Thinking. That afterwards, beginning 
from certain known and determinate Points, we may make 


EY 


1 ) The Senſe requires, that the Reading ſhould be araaaucon ay, or 
cr AE | 
; _uſe 
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uſe of Pre@onceptions, properly applied to Particulars. 
What is the Subject that falls under our Inquiry? 


Pleaſure. 


Bring it to the Rule. Throw it id the Scale. Muſt 


Good be ſomething in which it is fit to confide? and to 


which we may truſt ? 
Yes. 
Is it fit to truſt to any thing unſteady ? 
No. | | 
Is Pleaſure, then, a ſteady Thing ? 
No. 


Take it, then, and throw it out of the Scale, and drive 
it far diſtant from the Place of good Things. But, if you 
are not quick-fighted, and one Balance is inſufficient, bring 
another. Is it fit to be elated by Good.? 

Yes. | 

Is it fit, then, to be elated by a preſent Pleaſure? See that 
you do not fay it is; otherwiſe I ſhall not think you ſo much 
as worthy to uſe a Scale. Thus are Things judged, and 
weighed, when we have the Rules ready. This is the Part 
of Philoſophy, To examine, and fix the Rules: and to make 
uſe of them, when they are known, is the Buſineſs of a wiſe 


and good Man. 
CHAPTER: XI. 
Of Diſputation. 


F. I, HAT Things are to be learn'd, in order to the 
right Uſe of Reaſon, the Philoſophers of our 
Se& have accurately taught : but we are altogether unprac- 
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tiſed in the due Application of them. Only gwe any of us, 
that you pleaſe, ſome illiterate Perſon, for an Antagoniſt, 
and he will not find out, how to treat him. But when 
he hath a little moved the Man, if he happens to anſwer 


beſide the Purpoſe, he knows not how to deal with him 


any further ; but either reviles, or laughs at him; and fays, 
« He is an illiterate Fellow: there is no making any thing 
„ of him.” Yet a Guide, when he perceiyes his Charge 
going out of the Way, doth not revile, and ridicule, and 
then leave him ; but leads him into the right Path. Do 
you alſo ſhow your Antagoniſt the Truth, and you will ſee, 
that he will follow. But till you do ſhow it, do not ridi- 


cule him; but rather be ſenſible of your own Incapacity. 


8. 2. How then, did Socrates uſe to act? He obliged his 
Antagoniſt bimſelf to bear Teſtimony to him; and wanted 
no other Witneſs, Hence he might well ſay, © I give up 
all the reſt; and am always ſatisfied with the Teſtimony 
« of my Opponent: and I call in no one to vote, but my 
« Antagoniſt alone,” Por he rendered the Arguments 
drawn from natural Notions fo clear, that every one ſaw, 
and avoided the Contradiction.----+ Doth an envious Man 
rejoice ? ''----< By no means. He rather grieves. (This he 
moved him to ſay, by propoſing the contrary.)----*< Well: 
« and do you think Envy to be a Grief, for Miſery ? ”---- 
« And who ever envied Miſery? (Therefore he makes 
the other ſay, that Envy is a Grief, for Happineſs.) - Doth 
« any one envy thoſe who are nothing to him? -“ No, 
« ſurely.” Haying thus drawn [from his Opponent] a full 
and diſtinct Idea, he then left that Point; and doth not ſay, 


„% Define 
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« Define to "i what Envy is: and after he wa defined 
it; “ You have defined it wrong; for the Definition doth 
not reciprocate to the Thing defined.” Technical Terms, 


and therefore grievous, and ſcarcely to be made intelligible to 


the Illiterate, which yet We, it ſeems, cannot part with. 
But we have no Capacity at all to move them, by ſuch Argu- 


ments, as might induce them, in following the Track of 


the Appearances in their own Minds, to allow, or diſprove, 
any Point. And, from a Conſciouſneſs of this Incapacity, 
thoſe among us, who have any Modeſty, give the Matter 
intirely up: but the greater Part, raſhly entering upon theſe 
Debates, mutually confound, and are confounded ; and, at 
laſt, reviling, and reviled, walk off. Whereas it was the 


principal and moſt peculiar Characteriſtic of Socrates, never 


to be provoked, in a Diſpute ; nor to throw out any reviling 
or injurious Expreſſion : but to bear patiently with thoſe 
who reviled him; and to put an End to the Controverſy. 


If you would know, how great Abilities he had in this par- 
ticular, read Xenophon's Banquet, and you will ſee, how 


many Controverſes he ended. Hence, even among the 


Poets, that Perſon is juſtly mentioned with the higheſt Com- 


mendation, 


727 hoſe lenient Art attentive Crowds await, 


To fill the furious Clamours of Debate. HES IOP. 


But what then? This is no very ſafe Affair now, and 
eſpecially at Rome. For he who doth it, muſt not do it 
in a Corner; but go to ſome rich Conſular Senator, for 
Inſtance, and queſtion him. © Pray, Sir, can you tell me 


to whom you intruſt your Horſes? ”---* Yes, certainly.” 
| (e 
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----< Ts it then, to any one indifferently, though he be igno- 
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rant of Horſemanſhip ?*'----< By no means. '----< To 
whom do you intruſt your Gold, or your Silver, or your 
Clothes? “ Not to any one indifferently.”----< And 
did you ever conſider, to whom you committed the Care 
of your Body? ““ Yes, ſurely.”----< To one ſkilled 
in Exerciſe, or Medicine, I ſuppoſe. ”'-----< Without 
doubt. Are theſe Things your chief Good; or are 
you poſſeſs d of ſome thing better than all of them? 
What do you mean? “ Something which makes uſe 
of theſe; and proves, and deliberates about each of 
them? ““ What then, do you mean the Soul? 
You have gueſs'd right; for indeed I do mean that. 
I do really think it a much better Poſſeſſion than all the 
reſt. “ Can you ſhow us, then, in what manner you 
have taken care of this Soul ? For it is not probable, 
that a Perſon of your Wiſdom, and approved Character 
in the State, ſhould careleſly ſuffer the moſt excellent 
Thing that belongs to you, to be neglected, and loſt.” ---- 
No, certainly.“ But do you take care of it yourſelf ? 
And is it by the Inſtructions of another, or by your own 
Diſcovery how it ought to be done? ]! Here, now, 


comes the Danger, that he may firſt ſay, Pray, good Sir, 
what Buſineſs is that of yours? What are you to me? 
Then, if you perſiſt to trouble him, he may lift up his 
Hand, and give you a Box on the Ear. I myſelt was once 


a 


great Admirer of this Method of Inſtruction, till I fell 


into ſuch kind of Adventures. 


G HAP. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
f | Of Solicitude. 


§. I, HEN I ſee any one ſolicitous, I ſay, What doth 
this Man mean ? Unleſs he wanted ſomething 
or other, not in his own Power, how could he ſtill be ſoli- 
citous? A Muſician, for Inſtance, feels no Solicitude, while 
he is ſinging by himſelf : but when he appears upon the 
Stage, he doth ; even if his Voice be ever fo good, or he 
plays ever ſo well. For what he wants is, not only to ſing 
well, but likewiſe to gain Applauſe. But this is not, in his 
own Power. In ſhort, where his Skill lies, there is his 
Courage. (Bring any ignorant Perſon, and he doth not mind 
him.) But in the Point which he neither underſtands, nor 
hath ſtudied, there he is ſolicitous. 

What Point is that ? 

He doth not underſtand what a Multitude is; nor what 
the Applauſe of a Multitude. He hath learnt, indeed, how 
to ſtrike Baſs and Treble ; but what the Applauſe of the 
Many is, and what Force it hath in Life, he neither under- 
ſtands, nor hath ſtudied. Hence he muſt neceſſarily tremble, 
and turn pale. I cannot, indeed, ſay, that a Man is no 
Mufician, when I fee him afraid; but I can fay ſomething 
elſe; and that not one, but many Things. And, firſt of all, 
F call him a Stranger; and fay, This Man doth not know in 
what Country he is: and, though he hath lived here ſo 
long, he is ignorant of the Laws and Cuſtoms of the State; 
and what is permitted, and what not : nor hath he ever 
_ conſulted any Lawyer, who might tell and explain to him 
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the Laws. Yet no Man writes a Will, without knowing 


how it ou ght to be written, or conſulting ſome one who 


doth know: nor doth he raſhly ſign a Bond, or give Secu- 
rity. But he uſes his Deſire and Averſion, exerts his Pur- 
ſuits, Intentions, and Reſolutions, without n__ any 
Lawyer about the Matter. 

How do you mean, without a Lawyer ® _ 

He knows not, that he chuſes what is not allowed lems 
and doth not chuſe what is neceſſary: and he knows not 
what is his own, and what belongs to. others : for if he 
did know, he would never be hindered ; would neyer be 
reſtrained ; would never. be ſolicitous. 

How ? 

Why: doth any one fear Things that are not Eyils "2 

No. 

Doth any one fear Things, that are Evils indeed, but. 
which it is in his own Power to prevent ? 

No, ſurely. 


$. 2. If, then, the Things independent on Choice, ars 
neither good nor evil; and all that do depend on Choice, 
are in our own Power, and can neither be taken away from 
us, or given to us, unleſs we pleaſe ; what room is there 
left for Solicitude ? But we are ſolicitous about this paultry 
Body, or Eſtate, of ours; or about the Determination of 
Cz/ar; and not at all about any thing internal. Are we 
ever ſolicitous not to take up a falſe Opinion? No: for 
this is in our own Power. Or not to exert our Purſuits, 
contrary to Nature? No: nor this neither. When, there- 
fore, you ſee any one pale with Solicitude, as the Phyſician 
2 | Pro- 
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pronounces from the Complexion, that ſuch a Patient is 
diſordered in the Spleen, another in the Liver; ſo do you 
likewiſe ſay, this Man is diſordered in his Deſires and Aver- 
ſions: he cannot walk ſteady ; he is in a Fermentation. 
For nothing elſe changes the Complexion, or cauſes a Trem- 


bling, or ſets the Teeth a chattering. 


Mo Force, no Firmneſs, the pale Coward ſhows ;, 
He fhifts his Place ; his Colour comes and goes. 
Terror and Death in his wild Eye-balls fare; 
With chatt ring Teeth he flands, and ftiffen'd Hair. 
| _Pore's Homer. 


Therefore (a) Zeno, when he was to meet Antigonus, felt 
no Solicitude. For over what he admired, Antigonus had no 
Power; and thoſe Things of which he had the Power, Zeno 
did not regard. But Antigonus felt a Solicitude when he 
was to meet Zeno; and with Reaſon: for he was deſirous to 
pleaſe him; and this was external. But Zeno was not 
deſirous to. pleaſe Antigonus: for no one ſkilful in any Art, 
is defirous to pleaſe a Perſon unſkiltul. 

I am defirous | fays one of his Scholars] to pleaſe Vow. 

For what? Do you know the Rules, by which one Man 
judges of another ? Have you ſtudied to underſtand what a . 


(2) Antigonus Gonatas, King of Macedon, had fo great an Eſteem for . 
Zeno, that he often took a Journey to Athens to viſit him; and endea- 
voured, by magnificent Promiſes, to allure him to his Court; but with- 
ont Succeſs. He gave it as a Reaſon, for the diſtinguiſhed Regard which 
he paid him, that, though he had made him many, and very conſiderable 
Offers, Zeno never appeared either mean or inſolent. 


X 2 good, 
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good, and what a bad Man is; and how each becomes ſuch? 
Why then are not you yourſelf a good Man 7 

On what Account am I not? . 

Becauſe no good Man laments, nor ſighs, nor groans : 
no good Man turns pale, and trembles, and ſays, How 
« will ſuch a one receive me; how will he _ Hig? . 
As he thinks fit, Wretch. Why do you trouble yourſelf 
about what belongs to others? Is it not bis Fault, if he 
receives you ill? | 
Yes, ſurely. 
And can one Perſon be in fault, and anather the Sufferer(s )? 
No. 
Why then are you 1 about what belongs to others? 
Well: but I am ſolicitous how I ſhall ſpeak to him. 
What then, cannot you ſpeak to him as you will? 

But J am afraid I ſhall be diſconcerted. 

If you were going to write the Name of Dion, ſhould you 
be afraid of being diſconcerted ?9£/£ | 

By no means, | 

What is the Reaſon? Is it not becauſe you have ſtudied 
how to write? | 

Yes. 

And if you Were going to read, would it not be exactly 
the ſame ? 

. 


* 


(3) T his 3 is a Stoic Extrayagance. The very Thing that conſtitutes 
the Fault of the one in this Caſe is, that he makes the other ſuffer. 
However, if, inſtead of vainly affecting Inſenſibility, we extend our View, 


to the future Rewards of thoſe who bear ill Treatment as they ought, the 


Poſition i 1s true and uſeful. 


What 


Chap. 13. 


What is the Reaſon ? 

Becauſe 
in the Subjects that belong to it. 
Have you nat ſtudied then, how to ſpeak ? And what 
elſe did you ſtndy at School? 

Syllogiſms, and. convertible Propoſitions. 


For what Purpoſe ? Was it not in order to talk properly ? 


And what is that, but to talk ſeaſonably, and cautiouſly, and 
intelligibly, and without Flutter and Heſitation; and, in 
conſequence of all this, with Courage ? 

Very true. 

When, therefore, you go into the Field on Horſeback, 
are you ſolicitous about one, who is here now on Foot ? 


Solicitous in a Point which you have ſtudied, and another 


hath not? 


Ay, but the Perſon [with whom I am to talk] hath Power 


to kill me. 


Then peak the Truth, pitiful Wretch, and do not be 
arrogant; nor take the Philoſopher upon you; nor conceal 
from yourſelf who are your Maſters: but while you may thus 


be laid hold on by the Body, follow every one who is ſtronger 


than you. Sotrates, indeed, had ſtudied how to ſpeak, who 


talked in ſuch a manner to Tyrants, and Judges, and in a 
Priſon. Diogenes (c) had ſtudied how to ſpeak, who talked 


— 


(c) When Diogenes was failing to ÆAgina, he was taken by Pirates, and 
carried to Crete; and there ſet to Sale. Being aſked what he could do; 
he anſwered, Govern Men: and pointing to a well-dreſs'd Corinthian, 
who was paſſing by, Sell me (ſaid he) to him; for he wants a Maſter. The 
Corinthian, whoſe Name was Xeniades, bought him, and appointed him 
the Tutor to his Children; and Diogenes perfectly well diſcharged his Fruſt. 


in 
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every Art hath a certainA Ae and Confidence, 
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in ſuch a manner to Alexander, to Philip, to the Pirates, to 


the Perſon who bought him. This belonged to them who had 
ſtudied the Point; who had Courage. But do you walk off 
about your own Affairs, and never ſtir from them. Retire 
into ſome Corner, and there ſit and weave Syllogiſms, and 
N them to others. For there is not, in ou, one able 


To rule the ſacred C Madel aiithin.. . 


? CHAPTER XIV. 
| Concerning Naso. 


8. VW. a certain Roman came to him with his 
Son, and had heard one Leſſon, This, ſaid 
Epidcletus, is the Method of Teaching; and ſtopt. When 
the other deſired him to go on; Every Art, anſwered he, is 
tedious, when it is delivered to a Perſon ignorant and unſkil- 
ful in it. Indeed the Things performed by the common 
Arts, quickly diſcover the Uſe for which they were made; 
and moſt of them have ſomething engaging and agreeable. 
Thus the Trade of a Shoemaker, if one would ſtand by, and 
endeavour to comprehend it, is an unpleaſant Thang : but 
the. Shoe is uſeful; and, beſides, not diſagrecable to ſee. 
The Trade of a Smith is extremely uneaſy to an ignorant 
Perſon that chances to be preſent (a): but the Work ſhows 
the Uſefulneſs of the Art. You will ſee this much more 
ſtrongly in Muſic : for if you ſtand by, while a Perſon is 
learning, it will appear to you of all Sciences the moſt 


(a) The Tranſlation follows Mr. Upton. TzpeTUY;aroNTl 
8 | unpleaſant : 
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unpleaſant: but the Effects are agreeable and delightful, | 


even. to thoſe who do not underſtand it. 


$. 2. Now here, we : imagine it to be the Work of one 


who ſtudies Philoſophy, to adapt his Will to whatever hap- 


pens. So that none of the Things which happen, may 
happen againſt our Inclination; nor thoſe which do not 
happen, be wiſhed for by us. Hence they who have ſettled. 


this Point, have it in their Power never to be diſappointed 
of their Deſire, or incur their Averſion; but to lead a' Life 
exempt. from Sorrow, Fear, and Perturbation, in themſelves; 
and in Society, . preſerving all the natural and adyentitious 


Relations of a Son, a Father, a Brother, a Citizen, a Huſ-- 
band, a Wife, a Neighbour, a Fellow-Traveller, a Ruler, 
or a Subject. Something like this, is what we imagine to. 
be the Work of a Philoſopher. It remains to inquire, how 


it is to be effected. Now we ſee, that a Carpenter, by learn- 
ing certain Things, becomes a Carpenter; and a Pilot, by 


learning certain Things, becomes a Pilot. Probably, then, it is 
not ſufficient, in the preſent Caſe, merely to be willing to be 
wiſe and good; but it is moreover neceſſary that certain Things 
ſhould be learn d. What theſe Things are, is the Queſtion. 
The Philoſophers ſay, that we are firſt to learn that there is 


a God; and that his Providence directs the Whole; and that 


it is impoſſible to conceal from him,. not only our Actions, 
but even our Thoughts and Emotions. We are next to learn, 
what the Gods are: for fuch as they are found to be, ſuchr 
muſt he, who would pleaſe and obey them, to the utmoſt of 


his Power, endeavour to be. If the Deity is faithful, 5 


too. muſt be faithful: if free, beneficent, and exalted,” he 


8 ä : muſt. 
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muſt be free, beneficent, and exalted, likewiſe; and, in all 
his Words and Attions, behave as an Imitator of God. 


$&. 3. Whence, ths, are we to begin ? 9 

If you will give me Leave, Iwill tell you. It is neceſſary, 
in the firſt place, that you ſhould underſtand Words. 

So then! I do not underſtand them now? 

No. You do not. 

How is it, then, that I uſe them ? 
uſt as the Illiterate do written Expreſſions ; and Brutes, 
the Appearances of Things. For Uſe is one Thing, and 
Underſtanding another. But if you think you underſtand 
them, bring whatever Word you pleaſe, and let us ſee whe- 
ther we underſtand it, or not. 

Well: but it is a grievous Thing for a Man to be con- 
futed who is grown old; and perhaps arrived, through a 
regular Courſe of Military Service, to the Dignity of a 
Senator. | 

I know it very well: for you now come to me, as if you 
wanted nothing. And how can it enter into your Imagina- 
tion, that there ſhould be any thing in which you are defec-- 
tive? You are rich; and perhaps have a Wife and Children, 
and a great Number of Domeſtics. Cz/ar takes Notice of 
you: you have many Friends at Rams: you render to all 
their Dues: you know how to requite a Favour, and revenge 
an Injury. In what are you deficient? Suppoſe then, I 
ſhould prove to you, that you are deficient, in what is moſt 
neceſſary and important to Happineſs ; and that hitherto you 
have taken care of every Thing, rather than your. Duty; 
and, to complete all, that you underſtand neither what God 


Or 
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or Man, or Good or Evil, means? That you are ignorant 
of all the zeſt, perhaps, you may bear to be told: but if 
I prove to you, that you are ignorant even of your/elf, how 
will you bear with me, and how will you have Patience to 
ſtay = be convinced? Not at all. You will immediately 
be offended; and go away. And yet what Injury have. I 
done you; unleſs a Looking-Glaſs injures a Perſon not hand- 
ſome, when it ſhows him to himſelf, ſuch as he is? Or 
unleſs a Phyſician can be thought to affront his Patient, 
when he fays to him; Do you think, Sir, that you ail 
« nothing? You have a Fever. Eat no Meat To-day, and 
« drink Water.” Nobody cries out here, What an 
<« intolerable Affront! But, if you fay to any one, Your 
Deſires are in a Fermentation; your Averſions are low; your 
Intentions, contradictory; your Purſuits, not conformable to 
Nature; your Opinions, raſh, and miſtaken ; he preſently 
goes away, and complains, he is affrented. 


$. 4. This is the Nature of our Proceedings. As, in a 
crowded Fair, the Horſes and Cattle are brought to be ſold, 
and the greateſt Part of Men come either to buy or ſell; 
but there are a few, who come only to look at the Fair, and 
inquire, How it is carried on; and why in that Manner 
and who appointed it ; and for what Purpoſe. Thus, in 
the Fair of the World, ſome, like Cattle, trouble themſelves 
about nothing but Fodder. For, as to all' you, who buſy 
yourſelves about Poſſeſſions, and Farms, and Domeſtics, and 
public Poſts, theſe Things are nothing elſe but mere Fodder. 
But there are ſome few Men, among the Crowd, who are 
fond of looking on, and conſidering : *& What then, after 

Y | « all, 
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« all, is the World? Who governs it? Hath it no Gover- 
cc 1 5 Hoy is it e when neither a Qi nor a 


one one to govern and take care af i 195 nl vaſt and bene 
f ho Syſtem ſhould be adminiſtered, in a fortuitous and 
1. diſorderly Manner? Is there then a Governor? What ſort 
c of one is he? And how doth he govern; and what are 
te we, who are under him ? And for what deſigned? Have 
« we ſome Connexion and Relation to him; or none? 
In this manner are the Few affected; and apply themſelves 
only to view the Fair, and then depart. Well: and are they 
1 — 5 d at by the Multitude ? Why, fo are the Lookers- on, 
0 by the Buyers and Sellers; and, if the Cattle had any Appre- 
henſion, they too would laugh at inch, as admired any thing 
but Tano. T/ * 77 ck & 
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$. I. OOME, when they hear uch ene theſe, 


That we ought to be ſteady; that Choice is by 
N, arab free. and uncompelled ; and that all elſe is liable 


t0 Reſtraint, Compulſion, Slavery, and belongs to others; 
imagine, that they muſt remain immutably fix d to every 
thing which they have determined. But it is firſt neceſſary, 
that the Determination ſhould be a ſound one. I agree, that 
there ſhould be a Tenſion of the Nerves, in the Body; but 
ſuch as appears in a healthy, an athletic Body: for, if you 
* ſhow me, that you have the Tenſion of a Lunatic, and value 
| yourſelf 
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yourſelf upon that; I will ſay to you, Get yourſelf to a Phy- 


fician; Man: this is not à Tenſion of the Nerves; but a 
Relaxation, of another kind. Such is the Diſtemper of Mind, 
in thoſe who hear theſe Diſcourſes in a wrong Manner: 
like an®Acquaintance” of mine, who, for no Reaſon, had 


determined to ſtarte himſelf to Death. 1 went the third 


and inquired” what was the Matter. He anfwered, 
4 L am determined. Well: but what is your Motive? 
For, if your Determination be right, we will ſtay, and aſſiſt 
your Departure: but, if unreaſonable, change it. We 


« ought to keep our Determinations. What do you mean, 


Sir ? Not all; but ſuch as are right. Elſe, if you ſhould juſt 
now take it into your Head, that it is Night, if you chink 
fit, do not change; but perfiſt, and fay, Wie bought 2 keep our 
| Determinations. What do you mean, Sir? Not all- Why 
do not you begin, by firſt laying the Foundation, in an 
Inquiry, whether your Determination be a ſound one, or 
not; and then build your Firmneſs and Conſtancy, upon it. 
For, if you lay a rotten and crazy Foundation, you muſt 
not build (a): and the greater and more weighty the Super- 
ſtructure is, the ner will it fall. Without any Reaſon, 
you are withdrawing from us, out of Life, a Friend, a Com- 
panion, a rellow- Citizen both of the fame greater (), and 
leſſer City: and while you are committing Murder, and 
deſtroying an innocent Perſon, you fay, We muſt keep our 
Damm. 7 "I by w e it 3 - ever 
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come into ryDur Head to kill α; muſt you (keep ſuch a 
enn 141 1 901 As 9ldscotsstoar s on enen. 
8 D 19 Mig3lib 6. Rt A Doane CCLS .L. * vet OL $74." 7 -Þ 
de ig Dial, his Peron; was, however, at Jl 
conriocet;,qbut there are ſome at; preſent, whom there is no 
SO ACINg..; 80 So ſthat nay I think I underſtand, what before 
1. did. gte the: Tagan 5 not Say ing, That a 
Fool will neither bend nor break. May it never fall 1 to my 
Lot to have a wiſe, that is an untractable Fool, for my 
Friend (c). © It is all to no purpoſe: I am determined.” 80 
are Madmen too; but the more ſtrongly they are determined 
upan. Abſurdities the more Need have they of Hellebore. 
hy will you not act like a fic Perſon, and apply yourſelf | 


to a Phyſician ? © Sir, I am fick. Give me your Aſſiſt- 
dance: conſider what I am to do. It is my Part to follow 
« your Directions. So, in the preſent Caſe: I know not what 


1 bit to do; and I am come to learn,----*, No: but talk 
5 to me Aboyd other Things: for upon 725 1 am determin' as 


Sw 44 4 a4 4 


tan convince you, Tot it is not ſuffcient to be determined, 
and to perſiſt. This is the Tenſion of a Madman; not of 
one in Health. * I will die, if you compell me to this. ” 
Why ſo, Man: what is the Matter :“ I am determined.” 
4 Ton a lucky Eſcape, that you are not determined to kill 


me. I take no. Money (d).. Why ſo? © I am deter- 
40 A nl Be aſſured, that with that very Tenſion which 


(c) The Tranſlation here follows Mr. Upten's Copy. 

(4) This, probably, is ſpoken in the Perſon of one, who is offered 
Aſſiſtance neceſſary for his Support, and refuſes it. [24 | 

. 5 ES you 


ſt — 


_—_— _ _ 4 


an obſtinate Tenſion be likewiſe Side, hy Evil _ TY 


In & Things * on Choice. What then? Doth any 

of us remember theſe Leſſons out of the Schools? Doth any 
of us ſtudy how te anſwer for himſelf in Things, as in 
Queſtions? Is it Day? © Yes.” * Is it Night, then? 
No. «Is the Number of Stars even? I cannot 
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you now make uſe of to refuſe it, — quilibly, 
hereafter, have as unreaſonable 2 Propenlity to tale it; and 
again to ſay, ©<.I am determined. As, in a diſtemper d and 
rheumatic Body, the Humour tends ſometimes to one Part, 


ſometimes to another; "this it is uncertain which Way a 


fickly Mind will incline. But if, to its Inclination and Bent, 


ee and incurable, 


CHAPTER XVI. 


That we do 2 * Pudy 1 to make uſe of FI Principles concerning 
Good and Evil, © 


* 2 


HERE lies Good? In Choice: | Where Evil ? 
In Choice. Where neither God nor Evil ? 


ce tell.” When (a) Money is offered you, have you ſtudied 


to make the proper Anſwer, That it is not a Good? Have 


you exerciſed yourſelf in ſuch Anſwers as theſe; or only in 
Sophiſtries ? Why do you wonder then, that you improve 


in Points which you have ftudied ; and in thoſe which you 


have not ſtudied, there you remain the ſame? When an 


Orator om, that he hath written wall ; that he hath com- 
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166 The\Discoongrk bf —— 
rnitted to Memory what he hath written; and tat he brings an 
agreeable Voice with him; why is he ſtill folicitous — 
he is not contented; with What he käth Rrudicd: 'WHhar'doth 
he want, then? To be applauded by the Audience, IIe 
hath ſtudied the Power of Speaking, then; but he hath not 
ſtudied Ceiifure and Applauſe. For when did he hear from 
any one, What Applauſe, what Cenſure, is? | What is the 
Nature of each? What kind of Applauſe is to be ſought, 
and what kind of Cenſure to be 0 ? And when did he 
ever apply himſelf, to ſtydy what follows from theſe Leflons ? 
Why do you wonder chen if, in what he hath learned, he 
excells others; but, where he hath not ſtudied, he is the 
ſame with the reſt of the World? Juſt as a Muſician knows 
how to play, ſings well, and hath the proper Dreſs of his 
Profeſſion ; yet trembles when he comes upon the Stage. 
For the fult he underſtands: but what the Multitude is, or 
what the Clamour and Laughter of the Multitude is, he 
doth not underſtand. Nor doth he even know, what Solici- 
tude itſelf is: whether it be our own Affair, or that of 
others : or whether 'it be poſſible to ſuppreſs it, or not. 
Hence, if he is applauded, he is puffed up, when he makes 
his Exit: but, if he is _— at, the Nd is pricked, 
* ſubſides. | 


F. 2. Thus are we too affected. What do we * 
Externals. For what do we ſtrive? Externals. And are 
we then in any Doubt how we come to fear, and be ſoli- 
citous ? What is the Conſequence then, when we eſteem 
the Things that are brought upon us, to be Evils? We can- 
not but fear; we cannot but be ſolicitous. And then we 

| ſay, 
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fay, © OLord God, how ſhall I avoid Solicitude!” Haye you 
not Hands, Fool ? (5) Hath not God made them for you? 
(c) Sit down now, and pray, that your Noſe may not run. 
Wipe it rather; and do Not murmur. Well: and hath he 
given you. nothing in the preſent, Caſe? Hath, not he given 
you Patience? Hath not - given you Magnanimity ? Hath 
not he given you Fortitude ? When you have ſuch Hands as 
theſe, do you {hill ſeek for Somebody to wipe your Noſe? (d 
But we neither ſtudy nor regard theſe Things. For give me 
but one, who cares how he doth any thing, who doth not 
regard the Succeſs of any thing, but his own Manner of act- 
ing. Who, when he is walking, regards his own Action? 
Who, when he 1s deliberating, the Delibetation. itſelf, and 
not the Succeſs that is to fallow it ? If it happens to ſucceed, 
he is elated; and cries, © How prudently have we deli- 
« berated ] Did not I tell you, my dear Friend, that it was 
cc impoſſible, hen we conſidered about any thing, that it 
e ſhould not happen right? But, if it miſcarries, the poor 
Wretch is dejected; and knows not what to ſay about of 4 
Matter, Who among us ever, upon this Account, conſulted 


( The Order of this Paſſage ſhould 8 Sit down now, and pray, 
that your Noſe may not run. Have you not Hands, Fool? Hath not 
God made them for you, &c. But Epictetus, probably, might ſpeak 
extempore in this inverted manner : and Arrian propoſes to deliver what 
he ſaid, with the greateſt Exactneſs. 

(c) Sitting, probably ſome 8 Sort of it, was anciently (ſee 
Judges xx. 26. 1 Chr. xvii. 16.) one Poſture of Devotion. Our Anceſtors, 
in Queen Elizabeth's Time, called Kneeling, Sitting on their Knees. A 
mixed Poſture of Sitting and ann is now uſed, by ſome Nations in 


Prayer. 
(4) See p. 24. Note / 


' Pol 


a Di- 
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a Diviner? Who of us ever ſlept in a Temple, to be i in- 
formed concerning his Manner of acting? e) I ſay, who? 
Show me one (that 1 may ſee what I have long ſought) who 
is truly noble and ingenuous. Show. 8 either a young or 
an old Man /). 


$. 3. Why chen d are we ſtill up, i 15 Phe we waſte all 
our Attention on the Materials of Action, we are, in the Manner 
of Action itſelf, low, ſordid, worthleſs, fearful, wretched, and 
a mere Heap of Diſappointment and Miſery? For we 45 not 
care about theſe Things, nor make them our Study. If we 
had fear'd, not Death or Exile, but Fear itſelf, we ſhould 
have ſtudied not to fall into what appears to us to be evil. 
But, as the Caſe now ſtands, we are eager and loquacious in 
the Schools; and, when any little Queſtion ariſes about any 
of theſe Things, we are prepared to trace its Conſequences : : 
but drag us into Practice, and you will find us miſerably 
ſhipwrecked: Let ſome alarming Appearance attack. us; and 
you will perceive what we have been ſtudy! ng, and in what 
we are exerciſed, Beſides this N egligenee, we . accu- 


4 * 5 —- 3 % U o 


K„ — 


(e) The Heathen had certain Temples | in which it was uſual for 
Perſons to ſleep, in order to receive Oracles by Dreams. One of the 
moſt celebrated Places, appropriated to this Purpoſe, was the Temple of 
Amphiaraus. See PHILOSTRATUS, p. 771. 


lt is obſervable, that this moſt practical of all the Philoſophers, 
owns his Endeavours met with little or no Succeſs, among his Scholars. 
The Apoſtles ſpeak a very different Language, in their Epiſtles to the 
firſt Conyerts to Chriſtianity : and the Acts of the Apoſtles, and all the 
Monuments of the primitive Ages, bear Teſtimony to the Reformation of 
Manners produced by the Goſpel. This Difference of Succeſs might 
indeed juſtiy be expected, from the We of the two Syſtems. 


mulate 
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mulate ſomewhat elſe, and repreſent Things greater than the 
Reality. In a Voyage, for Inſtance, caſting my Eyes down 
upon the Ocean below, and looking round me, and ſeeing 
no Land, I am out of my Wits; and imagine, that, if I 
ſhould be ſhipwrecked, I muſt ſwallow all that Ocean: nor 
doth it once enter my Head, that three Pints are enough to 
do my Buſineſs. What is it then, that alarms me? The 
Ocean? No: but my own Principle. Again: in an Earth- 
quake, I imagine the City is going to fall upon me: but is 
not one little Stone enough, to knock my Brains out? What 
is it then that oppreſſes, and puts us out of our Wits ? Why, 
what elſe, but our Principles? For what is it, but mere 
Principle, that oppreſſes him, who leaves his Country, and is. 
ſeparated from his Acquaintance, and Friends, and Ws 
and uſual Manger of Life? When Children cry, it their 
Nurſe happens to be abſent for a little while, give them a 
Cake, and they forget their Grief, Shall we compare you 
to theſe Children then ? 
No, indeed. For I do not 17 to be pacified by a 
Cake; but by right Principles. And what are they ? 
Such as a Man ought to ſtudy all Day long, fo as.not to 
be attached to what doth not belong to him ; neither to a 
Friend, to a Place, an Academy; nor even to his own Body: 
but to remember the Law, and to have that conſtantly before 
his Eyes. And what is the divine Law? To preſerve invio- 
late what is properly our on: not to claim what belongs 
to others: to uſe what is given us; and not deſire what is 
not given us: and, when any thing is taken away, to reſtore 
it readily; and to be thankful for the Time you have been 
permitted the Uſe of it; and not cry after it, like a Child 
for its Nurſe and its Mamma, For what doth' it ſignify, 
2 what 
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what gets the better of you, or on what! you depend ? And 
in what ate you ſuperior to him, who cries for a Puppet, if 


you lament for a: paultry; Academy, and a Portico, and an 
Aftembly of young People; and fach- Ile Amuſements,? 
Another comes, | that he muſt no longer drink 


the Water of Dirce' (. Why, i is not the Marcian Water 


as good? 4 But I was uſed to that. And in time you 
will be uſed to the other. And, when you are attached to 
this too, you may cry again, and ſet e in Imitation 
nee to celebrate, in Verſec | 


1 nun GOVT and" the grand Water. on 2: 


the ba) ? But ; belides, you eker Him 1 Al 

niſters the Whole, and carry Him about in yourſelf, do you 
ſtill long after Pebbles, and a fine Rock (g) * What will you 
do then, when you are to leave even the Sun and Moon ? 
Will you fat crying, like an Infant? What then have you been 
doing in the School? What did you hear? What did you 
learn? Why have you written yourſelf : a. Philoſopher, inſtead; 


of writing the rel Fact? I have made ſome () Introduc- 


— 


@W) A beautiful clear River in "EE os into the Thnenus. The 
Marcian Water was conveyed by Aucus Martius to Rome. Ur TOM. 


(Mr. Upton conjectures this to be an Alluſion to ſome 1 or 
rhetorical Deſcription. 


() Brief Summaries of ng ae. for the Uſe of Beginners, are: 
often ſo called. 


tions: 


: * - 
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tions [you may ſay}; and read over Ch/yfppirs';|' bat:T have 
not ſo much ab gone hear the Door of a Philoſopher (). 
For What Pretenſioiis have In to any thing of the ſame kind 
with Sorts) who died, and wWho ved; in ſuch a Manner ? 
Or with Diggenes y Do you' obſerve either of theſe crying, or 

out of Humbur, that he is not to ſee ſuch a Man, of/ ſuch 
a Woman; nor to live any longer at Hebens, or at Corinth ; 
but at 22 for Inſtance, or Ecbatana? For doth he ſlay, 
and repine, who is at his Liberty, whenever he pleaſes, to 
quit the Entertainment, and play no longer? Why doth 
he not ſtay, as Children do, as long as he is amuſed ?- Such 
a one, no doubt, will bear perpetual Baniſhment, and a 
Sentence of Death, wonderful well! Why will you not be 
weaned, as Children are; and take more ſolid Food ? Will 
you never ceaſe to cry after your Mammas and Nurſes, whom 
the old Women about you have taught you to bewail ? 
&« But if I go away, E ſhall trouble them. Y trouble 
them! No: it will not be youe but that which troubles 
you too, Principle. What have you to do then? Pluck out 
your ¶ falſe] Principle ; and, if they are wiſe, they will pluck 
out theirs too; or, if not, they will groan for themſelves. 


F. 4. Boldly make a deſperate Puſh, Man, as the Saying 
is, for Proſperity, for Freedom, for Magnanimity. Lift up 
your Head, at laſt, as free from Slavery. Dare to look up 
to God, and ſay; Make uſe of me for the future as Thou 
« wilt. I am of the ſame Mind: I am equal with Thee. 
« I refuſe nothing which ſeems yo to Thee, Lead me 


—_—__ 


( 1 Pechaps the true Reading ſhould be dib ocopis, bob | 
2 2 88 whither 
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« vrhither Thou wilt. Clothe me in whatever Dreſs Thou 
„wilt. Is it Thy Will, that, I ſhquld be in a publie or a 
1 private Condition z dwell here, or he baniſhed; be poor, 
« or.xich?, Under all theſe Circumſtances/I will make Thy 
Sh «| Defence to, Men (). I. will ſhow, what the Nature of 

every Thing is. No, Rather fit alone, in a warm () 
wwe and wait till your Mamma comes to feed you. If 
Hercules had fat loitering at Home, what would No have 
been?  Euryſtheus,. and not Hercules. Beſides, by travel- 
ling through the World, how many Acquaintance, and how. 
N THEORY? had he? But none more * Friend, than 


God; Ws was s ſo, 7 In . ial to "cid To wait \ Shout 
extirpating Injuſtice, and lawleſs Force. But you are oh 
Hercules; nor able to extirpate the Evils of others: 

even .Theſeus, to extirpate the Evils of Atrica. nn 
your own then. Expell, inſtead of Procruſtes and Sciron (in), 
Griet, Fear, Deſire, Envy, Malevolence, Avarice, Effemi-- 
meh, e [from Your Mind]. But theſe, can *. 


W 3 
— — _— - T+ C — — _ — — — 


00 There are eee . Paſſages in It. Paul, which, in reality; 
bear that noble Teſtimony which Epictetus here requires in his i imaginary 
Character. Such are thoſe in which he glories in. Tribulation ; ſpeaks. 
with an heroic Contempt of Life, when ſet in Competition with. the Per- 
formance; of his Duty; rejoices in Bonds and Impriſonments, and the 
View of his approaching Martyrdom : and repreſents Afflictions as a 
Proof of God's Love. See Acts XX. 23, 24. Rom. v. 3. viii. 3 5==—=39-- 
2 Re 


(1) The Senſe of the original Phraſe, an Ox 8 Belly, is ; obſcure to me. 
The French Tranſlation/hath, in your Cradle. 


| (m) Two famous Robbers, who infeſted Attica, and were at laſt | 
* by 4 5 Ur rox. 


NY 
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no otherwiſe expelled, chan by looking up to God alone, as 
your Pattern: by attaching yourſelf to him alone, and being 
conſecrated to his Cominlands. If yu wiſh for any thing 
elſe, you will, with Siglis urid Groans, follow what is ſtronger | 
than you: always ſceking Proſperity wi, and never able 
to find it. For en eur ae is * . IE. ta 
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Hum 70 adape. Pre-concepriant to particular Caſes: FOES 


| THAT is the firſt Buſineſs of ofie who ſtudies 
 V'Y Philofophy? (a) To part with Self- -Conceit. | For 
it is impoſſible for any one to begin to learn What he hath: 
a Conceit that he already knows, We all go. to the Philo- 
fophers,” talking at all Adventures upon negative and poſitive 
Duties; Good nd Evil; Fair and Baſe, We praiſe, cen- 
yo accuſe ; we ride and diſpute about fair and baſe 
fiterpriſes. And for what do we go to the Philoſophers ? 
* learn what we ſuppoſe ourſelves not to know. And what 
is this? Theorems. We are defirous to hear what the 
Philoſophers ſay, for its Elegance and Acuteneſs; and ſome . 
witlr a View only to Gain. Now it is ridiculous to ſuppoſe, 
that a Perſon will learn any thing, but what he defires to 
learn; or make an Improvement, in what he doth not learn. 
But moſt are deceived, in the ſame Manner as Theopompus, 
the Orator, when he blames Plato, for defining every thing. 
6 TY what, fays he, did none of us, before 200 uſe the 


— — 


— 


la) Sec B. ll. C. IT. 6 1. | a 
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„ Words Good and J: or did we utter theth'as empty 
6 Sounds, without underſtanding what each of chem 
| 64 meant? Why, who tells you, Theopompr, pus, "that we had 
not e Ideas and Pre-conceptions bf each of theſe? But 
it is not poſſible, to adapt Pre-conceptions to their correſpond- 
ent Subjects, without having minutely diſtinguiſhed them, 
and examined what is the proper Subj en to each. You may 

make the ſame Objection to the Phyſicians, For who of us 
did not uſe the Words, Wholeſome and Unwholeſome, before 

Hippocrates was born: or did we utter them as empty 
Sounds? For we have ſome Pre-conception of Wholeſome 
too; but we cannot adapt it. Hence, one fays, Let the 


Patient abſtain from Meat; another, Give it him: one ſays, | 


Let him be bled ; another, Cup him. And what is the 
Reaſon, but not being able to adapt the Pre- conception of 
Wholeſome, to particular Caſes? Thus, too in Life: who 
of us doth not talk of Good and Evil; Advantageous and 
Diſadvantageous: for who of us hath not a Pre- conception 


of each of theſe ? But! is it then a ditinn and perfect o one J 


Show me this. 


Hou ſhall I ſhow it ? 


"oF! 2 Aae it nebel to Nardenng Subjecks Plato, to 
go no farther, puts Definitions under the Pre- conception of 
Uſeful ; biit5 you, under that of Uſeleſs. Can both of you be 
right ? How is it poſſible? Again: doth not one Man adapt 
the Pre- conception of Good, to Riches? Another, not to 
Riches, but to Pleafure, or Health? Upon the whole, if 
none of us, who -uſe- Words,” either utter them without 
Meaning, or need to take any manner of Care in diſtinguiſh- 
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ing our Pre-conceptions, Why do we differ? Why da we 
wrangle? Why de we — 4 each other? But uf Occa- 

fion have. 1 to mention this p mutual Contradiction . If vo 
eptions properly, how « comes it 
ſper ? A e o you meet wich any 


concerning "the Fee, and the yh relative to Them 4 
Let us omit the Third too, concerning Aſent. I make you 
Preſent of all theſe. Let us inſiſt only on the F irſt (3); hich 
8 almoſt a ſenſible Proof, that you do not adapt your 
Pre-conceptions right. You deſire what is poſſible in itſelf, 
and poſſible for you. Why then are you hindered ? Why 
are not you in a proſperous Way? You do not decline what © 
is neceſſary. Why then do you incur any thing [which is 
your Averſion? ] Why are You unfortunate? When you 
deſire any thing, why doth it not happen? When you do 
not deßre it, why doth it happen? For this 1 is the greateſt 
Demonſtration. of ill Succeſs and Miſery. I deſire ſomething ;; 
and it doth not happen and what is more wretched than I? 
From an Impatience of this, Medea came to murder her 
own Children: an Action of a noble Spirit in this View; 
for ſhe had a proper Impreſſion of what it was to be diſ- 
N of one's Deſire. Thus I ſhall puniſh. him, who 
« hath injured and diſhonoured. me: and har is ſo wicked: 
« a Wretch good for? But how is this to be effected? I will 
murder the Children: But that will be puniſhing myſelf... 
& And what do I care?” This is the. Error of a Soul 
indued with great Powers. For ſhe knew not where the 
On of our Deu is to be found : that it is not to 
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be had from without; nor by altering the Appoi t 
This Do not, <Gelire-the- "on een eur Hoſbandy-and 
Fro to, keep (him to „ Dorngt 3 401 ſtay at 
Corintb; and, in à Werd, have no Will, but the Will of 
God ; and ho ſhall reſtrain you ; WhO ſhall compell you, 
any mare. tham Jupiten d When you have ſuch a Guide, and 
conform. your: Will and Inclinations to his, what need you 
fear being diſappointed ? Yield up your Deſire and Averſion 
as Slaves] to; Riches, or Poverty; the one will be diſap- 
pointed, the cher! incurr d. Vield them up to Health, Power, 
Honours, your Country, Friends, Children, in ſhort, to any 
ching —— — on Choice, you will be unfortunate, But 
yield them up to Jupiter, and the other Gods. Give yourſelf 
up to theſe; let theſe govern: let both be ranged on the ame 
Side with theſe; and how can you be any longer unproſpe- 
rous? But if, poor Wretch, you envy, and pity, and are 
jealous, and tremble, and never ceaſe, a ſingle Day, from 
complaining. of yourſelf, and the Gods, why do you boaſt 
of your Education? What Education, Man? That you have 
learned convertible Syllogiſms? Why do not you; if poſſible, 
unlearn all theſe, and begin again; convinced, that hitherto, 
you have not even touched upon the Point? And, for the 
future, beginning from this Foundation, proceed, in Order, 
to the Superſtructure; that nothing may happen which you 
do not wiſh; and that every thing may happen which you do. 
Give me but one young Man, who brings this Intention 
with him to the School; who is a Champion for this 
Point; and ſays, « I yield up all the reſt: it ſuffices me, if 
« Mice I become able to paſs my Life, free from Hindrance 


* and Grief: to ſtretch out my Neck to all Events, as free; 
« and 
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“and to look up to Heaven, as the Friend of God; fearing 
“ nothing that can happen.” Let any one of you ſhow 
himſelf of ſuch a Diſpoſition, that I may ſaß; Come into 
the Place, young Man, that is of right your own ; for 
©. you are deſtined to be an Ornament to Philoſophy. Yours 
<« are theſe Poſſeſſions; yours cheſe Books; yours theſe 
_ &. Diſcourſes.” Then, wht he hath maſter d, and got the 
better of this firſt Claſs, let him come to me again, and ſay; 
« deſire indeed to be free from Paſſion, and Perturbation; 
« but I deſire too, as a pious, a philoſophic, and a care- 
<« fully attentive Man, to know, what is my Duty to God, 
«© to my Parents, to my Relations, to my Country, and to 
ck Strangers.” bd Come into the ſecond Claſs too; for this 
<« likewiſe is yours. But I have now ſufficiently ſtudied 
the ſecond Claſs too; and I would willingly be ſecure, and 
<« (c) unſhaken by Error and Deluſion, not only awake, but 
even when aſleep; when warmed with Wine; when 
<« diſeaſed with the Spleen.” *© You are a God, Man: your 
&« Intentions are great.“ | 2 


A 


Fe 


F. 3. No. But I, for my part, deſire to underſtand 
what Chryſippus ſays, in his logical Treatiſe of the eu- 
© domenos.”----Go hang yourſelf, pitiful Wretch, with ſuch 
an 


C 4 


Ln 


— 


(c) There are ſeveral Readings and Conjectures. I have followed 


Wolfius ; who reads, for ' aoirws, cee as agreeing beſt with the 
Senſe. 


(d) The Pſcudomenos was a . problem among the Stoics ; and it 
is this. When a Perſon ſays, I lie; doth he lie, or doth he not? If he lies, 


he * Truth: if he r Truth, he lies. The Farben compoſed 
A a many 


49B ie -Dis6c6 idk of Book II. 
an Intention 48" this. What Good will it do y You 
will read*the While; lamenting all the while ; and fay 
to there tiembling,” . Do as 1 do. -i Shall I read to 
ec v0 Ftiend; and you to me?=-—You write ( fur- 
« priſingly, Sir; and you very finely imituate the Stile of 
Plato; and you, of Xenophon; and you, of Antifthenes.” 
And thus, having related your Dreams to each other, you 
return again to the ſame mg Your Defires and Aver- 
ſions; your Purfiiits, your Intentions,” your Reſolutions, your 
, Wiſhes and Endeavours, are juſt what they were. You do 
ne not ſo much as ſeek: for one to adviſe you; but are offended, 
n you hear ſuch Things as Well and cry, «An ill- 
0 * rature old Fellow ! He never wept over me, when I 
© was ering 01 out, nor faid; © To what a Danger are'you 
going to be Expoſed ! If you come off ſafe, Child, 1 will 
re illuminate my Houſe.” © This would have been the 
c Part of a good-natured | Man.” T ruly, i it will be a mighty 
Fappineſs, if you do come off fafe : it will be worth while 
to make an Illumination. For you {f} ought to be immortal, 
and exempt from Sickneſs, to be ſure. 


$. 4. Throwing away Py I fay, this See, by 
which we fancy, we have gained ſome Knowlege of what is 


many Books on this Difficulty, CBryſippus wrote fix. Philetas waſted 
himfelf to Death in ſtudying to anſwer it. MtNnAaGt en Dios. LAeRT. 
L. II. F. 108. BruckeR Hi. Crit. Philofe vol. i. p. 61 3, 614. 

(e) This is ſpoken by Epicletus, in the Perſon of one of his Scholars; 
to ridicule their complimenting each other on their Writings, while they 
neglected the more important Concern of moral Improvements. 


0) Te Je ſhould be os ee. 
uſeful, 


Chap 18. EP 10 TE TUS. 


uſeful, we ſhould come to philoſophic Reaſoning, as, we do 
to Mathematics and Muſie: otherwiſe we ſhall: be far from 
making any Improvementz even if we have read over all the 


Collections and Compoſitions, not only . G aan, bur 
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| How he Appearance n UN, 


$.1 Ee RY Habit and Faculty 1771 Preſeryed, and 
© | increaſed, by correſpondent Actions: : as the Habit 
of Walking, by y walking; ; of Running, by running. 1 If : wy 
would be a 1 read: "if a Writer, write, But if 

do not read for a Month together, but do ſomewhat Ui; 3 
you will ſee what will be the Conſequence. 80 , after fitting 
ſtill for ten Days, get up and attempt. to woes a long Walk; 
and you will find how your Legs are weakened. Upon the 
whole then, whatever you would make habitual, practiſe 


it: and, if you would not make a Thing habitual, do n not 


an it; but habituate en to bre elſe. 


Soul. N you are angry, de aſſured, that it is not 
only a preſent Evil, but that you have increaſed 2 Habit, 
and added Fewel to a Fire. When you are overcome by 
the Company of Women, 4 not eſteem it as a ſingle 

Defeat; but that you have fed, that you have increaſed, 
your Diſſoluteneſs. For it is impoſſible, but that Habits 
and Faculties muſt either be firſt produced, or ſtrengthened 
Aa 2 and 
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ſpondent 1 , Hence, Fhilo- 
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and increaſed by corre 


js derive the” 0 Wilk or ties. When you 
td: Noch, o arp Fs if a A 0 f Rea 2 55 
fufficicht "ty roduce at "of i 1 e Ey Rl the 
HO Hire 80 ; 5, Aud tHE THE Fg bo Facyl Min Mind regains 
its Auth Wiefeab, ou a 9 n Rem it returns no 

môre to its Fortes Sete: "ga Va 1 5 in e 8 
ref bride Appearance, It Madlen at the Deſire more quickly 


chan before; and, by frequent Repetitions ns, at at laſt becomes, 


callous (a) * Y al by this Infirmity is the Co of oe 


08 


fed! För be who bath a Fever, even * e 
him s Hot itt | ths "fame State of a befor 


1. I 1 5 81 Un Fug 
Was perfect) red: and the fame LEES Dili iſtem-. | 


pers t the your "Jikewiſe. hte are. certa in Tra es and 


Blifters left in its "which, "unleſs the ae oh 6 1 Wben⸗ 


5110 


ever a new Eire is received 255 u the fame ame Part, i inſtead 
Bliſters, becoRE S0. Ti e pos 


Mc 


A, J. If you would r not t be "of an auge) Temper then! d 
not feed the Habit. Gl ik nothing to help i its 1 | Incp reaſe. 5. 


quiet at firſt, and reckon the Days i in which you. 1 5 not 


been angry. 'T uſed to be angry every . Day ; 3 now, every 


other” 7 then every third and fourth Day : and, if you 


64/1 


mis it c ſong as chi Days, offer a Sacrifice of Thanks- 


givi ing *t& "God. For Habit is firſt weakened, and then 2 
inti * deſttoy d. I Was not vex d Today 005 nor the 
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(a) Hardened againſt pr proper Reflections. 


6% Theſe ſeveral Facts are here ſuppoſed, to be recolleQted at different 
Times. 2 | ts Yr tt 10 2M 


«A ay 03 991354511100 Ihis 16 4 304i; 


ec next 
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51131 nA n. 10 110 79 
Mk F Fe . Months after bot ook 
2 LP e one provpking Thi Things banpened,” 
ly WA Kindle 5 re in $157 1 LES ub lay, when, I 

pit... Roda to Pens fat 1055 te m elf, O chat Þ 
an N FJ; > er | £ 42 9 Huſhand. (for 
60 by 1 0 1 5 9551 1110 c oP, PR 3 1 5 7 80 

fing * 200 1 51 nt his 1 ftroa m 
and fay, Well 125 E 72 7 : thou haſt folved a 50 
10 i 1 55 1 a e 0 0 7 1 in _ 
ools (c 1. Qu oY .to 
willing, and give me int : ations 4 it, and ſend ſor me, and: 
pres ny Hed, FEE 5 9 "> 15 me; 5 x * ſhould. 
en forbear, an ictory; tha Ta a phiſm. 
bey ond all the 80 btleties of Logic. f and: di not diſput--. 
ing , is the” proper Subjed for 155 xultation. = 
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$. 4. How then is this to be effectec? Be willing to- 
approve yourſelf | to yourfelf. Be willing tor appear beautiful 
in the Sight of God: be defirous to converſe in Purity with. 
your own pure Mind, and with God: and then, if any fuctr | 
Appearance ſtrikes you, Plato directs you : © Have Recourſe. 
«to Expiations: Goa Suppliant to the Temples of the avert- 
« ing Deities.” It is ſufficient, however, if you. propoſe tos. 
yourſelf the Example of wiſe and good Men, whether. aliv e.. 
or _ 588 3 your Conduct with cheirs. Go to 


ow” * 1 =” 2 1 


1601159125 9 He. 151: ad 
(c) In this Place, and the following e the Original n mentions pr. 
ticular Forms of Argument, which are now little underſtood ;. and could 


not be at all inſtructiue to the Eng//h Reader. 
* Socrates, 


182 Nu Disbobibis Ty Boch II. 


Ss berg | And ſee him 1 lying by Altibiades, yet lighting his 
12 uh and Begi 99 1] 750 77 What a Victory he was con- 


1 5c Prize! In what Num- 
ys) he | 5 Hercules (4) 9 80 that, by Heaven, 
bh might jultly'f ſte Him (e); Hail E incredibly (7) great, 
univerſal * Victor | | not "fs forry Boxers and Wreſtlers ; nor 


hs - Gladiators, . 'w — reſemble them. 


= 
£43 Ti 


© Þ- 5. By placing ſuch an Object beer Aal y you, you 
will conquer any Appearance, and not be drawn away by it. 
But, f n the firſt place, be not hurried along with it, by its 
Rally Vehe mence : but fay Appearance, wait for me a 
little. Let me fee what you are, and what you repreſent. 
Let me try you. Then, afterwards, do not ſuffer it to go 
on drawing gay Pictures of what will follow : if you do, it 
will lead you where-ever it pleaſes. But rather oppoſe to it 
' ſome good and noble Appearance, and baniſh this baſe and 
ſordid one. If you are habituated to this kind of Exerciſe, 
you will ſee. what Shoulders, what Nerves, what Sinews, 
you will have. But now it is mere trifling Talk, and 
nothing more. He is the true Practitioner, who exerciſes 


(d) Hercules is faid to have been the Author of the Gymnaſtic Games; 
and the firſt, Victor. Thoſe who afterwards conquered. in Wreſtling, and 
the Pancratium, were numbered from him, UeTon. 

(e) Mr. Upton inſerts in, Which, he conjectures, ſhould be menos, 
into the Text, from his Manuſcript : where, probably, it was written 
merely by an Accident of the Tranſcriber's caſting his Eye upon that 
Mord in the next Lind. The Senſe needs not this Lune and per- 

haps doth better without it. 
(f) This pompous Title was given to eg. = had LE Vietors | in 
all the Olympic Games, 


1 5 himſelf 
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himſelf ing fuch Appearances as theſe. Stay, Wretch, 


do not be hurried away, The Combat is great, the 
Atchieyement divine; for Empire, for Freedom, for Proſpe- 
rity, . for, T ranquility. Remember God. Invoke Him for 
your Aid, and Protector; as Sailors do Caftor and Pollux, 
in a Storm. For what. Storm is greater than that which 
ariſes from violent Appearanc 2s, contending to overſet our 
Reaſon? Indeed, what is the Storm itſelf, but Appearance ? 
For, do but take away the Fear of Death, and let there be 
as many Thunders and Lightnings as you pleaſe, you will 
find, that, in the ruling, Faculty, all is Serenity and Calm : 
but, if you are once defeated, and. fay, you will get the 
Victory another Time, and then the ſame thing over again; 
aſſure yourſelf, you will at laſt be reduced to fo weak and 
wretched a Condition, that you will not ſo much as know 
when you do amiſs; but you will even begin to make 
N for your Behaviour, and thus verify the Saying of 
Hefiod': 
With ene Ills, the Dilatory une 


CHAPTER XIX. 
Concerning Thoſe who embrace Philoſophy ny in ante 


F. I. H E Argument, called The ruling one, concern- 
ing. which Diſputants queſtioned each other, 
appears to have its Riſe from. hence (a Gr of the following 


1.8 


(a) The curious Reader may ſee this whole Matter explained, with 


the greateſt Acuteneſs and Accuracy, by the very learned and ingenious 
Mr. HARRISs, in Mr. Upton's 933 


Pro- 
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fl, Zo Drsgop ss of Book It 
The je ce. any Two, imply, 2 = — 5 ano 
ey erg f ug. aff 4s neceſſari 
2 722 1 1 ni ag. «1 


1 gl. of 2. | 
That pn ing, 1 Palin, hich either, is nor. will 


be 15 ue. Mg ag cg this Contradiction, made ule, 


of the Proper, of the I T9 firſt, to; prove, That nothing 
is pole, ich neither, ie F 7 5 fue. Foppe again 
10 Id th F303 4A ond and, Third; T ha Cs | e 5 pofſible, which 
8 IMG, bat ce Wility is 
710t. the Gone Pr" UA 4 Pot l, 7 covet, Art | 
Th Kh Org thing bel, is, feel OR, This Way 

0 Followers, took 3 whom 4 pars, coi 
3x Others, laftly,, raajntain the Firſt an d | ird; } 
That e , by fofſt ble, which neither i is, nor will oh true: | 


and Th y 2} N Pali 10 neceſſarily true: but then, \That . 
1 fi 


may b 77 the C onſequence, of . a Ff, ility, . But 


all eh Thr Propoſitions cannot be at once maintained, 


becauſe of ther mutual Contradiction. If wy one ſhould 
aſk me then, which of them I maintain + I anſwer him, 
That I cannot tell. But I haye heard it related, That 
Diadorus held one 0 pinion about them; 2 the, F ollowers of 
Pantbædes, I think, and Cheanthes, another; and Ae pp, 
a third. | | 

What then is yours 3) F To 

(c) None. Nor was I born to examine the Appearances 


of II to my Own Mind ; to . what is ſaid by 


— Lo "0 1 


@ This is ſpoken 70 Be by ONE e of his Hearers. 


(e) With Mr. Upton, I read oe: but it ſeems neceſſary, that oe 
| ſhould likewiſe ſtand ; and it is ſo tranſlated. 


others, 


1 4 4 es 1 | * 
Chah BPFCTETUS r 
others, and thence to form ſome Principle of my Gen, 35 to 
the Topic l [which you! tention]. © Therefore; Fr ed to 
it,] 1 um no bert ein n Sn mmarian {who'i&peat What 
he hath' real. WIO- Jas the Father of Heth? Pei, 
Who were his Brother f Paris and  Deiphobus. Who was ; his 
Mother? Hecuba." "THis Thave'heard felated. From whom? 
From Homer. But I'balieve H. ellanicus, and other Authors, | 
have written on the fathe Subj Subj ret. And whit bete! 1 Account 
have I of the ruling Ar ment ? But, if I was vain enough, 
I might, 15 a at 4 if Entertainment (4), aftoniſh all 1 


ernte 


Pot; an T9 boar 5 0 | have 10 peril 
ſeparately on this Subject. Antipater too hath written, not 
only in his Tre eatiſe of Poſſibilities, but pu! poſely. 3 in a Diſ- 
courſe an the ruling Argument. Have Ml you. read the 
Wotk? No.“ Read it then. And What God will 
it do him? He will be more crifling and impertinent than 
he is already. For what elſe have you 1 by reading it? 
What Princi ple have you formed upon this Subject? But 
you tell us of H elen, and Priam, and the Iſle of C alypſo, 
which never was, nor ever will be. And' here, indeed, it is 
of no great Conſequence, if you retain the Wy wit Wut 
ee vn, Principle of your own. But it 18 our ſis Or- 
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d 1 Some Philoſophers affected to ſhow-their Learning — Tina 3 
and it is againſt this idle Oſtentation that Epictetus points his Diſcourſe: 
for the Study of Logic itſelf, under proper e an me often frrongly 
recommends, | IP 
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of: Things, pane are 754 ſome wal” and ſome te 
ferent. Now the good, are the Vir tues, and whatever par- 
takes of them; and the evil, Vices, and what partakes of 
Vice: the indifferent, lie between theſe, as Riches, Health, 

i Life, Death, Pleaſure, Pain. oven 
Whence do you know this ? | Rv? 
Hlellanicus ſays it, in his Egyptian Hiſtory 5% For what 
doth it ſignify, whether one names the Hiſtory of Hellanicus, 
or the Ethics of Diogenes, or Chryſippus, or Cleanthes ? Have 
you then examined any of theſe Things, and formed a. 
Principle of your own ? But ſhow me, how you are uſed 
to exerciſe yourſelf on Shipboard. Remember this Divi- 
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le) This I apprehend to be ſpoken by one of the Scholars of Epictetus; 
who ſeeing the Contempt with which his Maſter treats logical Subtleties, 


in the foregoing Paragraph, deſires him to diſcourſe upon Ethics. 

5 Epiftetus gives this abſurd Reply to ridicule the Fondneſs of his 
Scholars for quoting Authors, and making a Parade of their Reading: 
and inſinuates, that it is not at all material, whether a Perſon, who on: 
fach Subjects, means nothing further than Talk, knows what he is 


talking of, or blunders about it ever ſo groſsly. 
| ſion, 
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ſion /g, when the Maſt rattles, and ſome, idle Fellow ſtands 
by you, while you are ſcreaming, and ſays, For Heaven's 


187 


6 ſake, talk as you did a little while ago, Is it Vice to 
<« ſuffer Shipwreck? Or. doth ãt partake of Vice? Would 
not you take up a Log, and throw it at his Head? What 
« have we to do with you, Sir? We are periſhing, and 
ce you come and jeſt.” Again: if Caſar ſhould ſummon 
you, to anſwer an Accuſation, Remember the Diviſion. If, 
when you are going in, pale and trembling, any one ſhould 
meet you, and fay, © Why do you tremble, Sir ? What is 
<« this Affair you are engaged in? Doth Cz/ar within, 
give Virtue and Vice to thoſe who approach bim?“ 
te What do you too inſult me, and add to my Evils — 
ec Nay, but tell me, Philoſopher, why you tremble ? I 
te there any other Danger, but Death, or a Priſon, or bodily 
© Pain, or Exile, or Defamation ? ”----© Why, what ſhould 
© there be elſe ?”-———< Are any of theſe, Vice? Or do they 
<« partake of Vice? What then, did you yourſelf uſe to ſay 
© of theſe Things? —““ What have you to do with me, 
« Sir? My own Evils are enough for me.”-----< You fay 
de right. Your own Evils are indeed enough for you; your 
% Baſcnefs, your Cowardice, and that Arrogance, by which 
& you were elated, as you fat in the Schools. Why did you 
* plume yourſelf with what is not your own ? Why did 
< you call yourlelt a Stoic 2” 


La) 


* 


$..3. Obſerve yourſelves thus in your Actions, and you 
will find of what Sect you are. You will find, that moſt of 


1 — — 


0 — 


(8) of Things into good, evil, and ;ndifferent, 1 
B b 2 ; you 
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you ate Epitcuteaut; à ſew Peripatetics; aud thoſe hut Jooſe 
ones (). For, by what Actien will you prore, that you 


think Wirtue equal," and even flperior;'to all other Things ? 


. Show me à Stöic, if v0 have Ohe UH Where? Or | how 
ſhould you? You can how, indeed; a Thouſand, who repeat 
the Stoic Reaſonings. But do hey repeat tlie Epicurean 
worſe ? Are they not Juſt as perfect in the Peripatetic ? Who 
"then is'a Stoic 75 As we call that à Phidiam Statue, which is 


51 1 IG to the Art of Pbidiat; ſo ſhow me ſome 


on a n formed according” to the Principles which he 
bee //SHow ime one, who is ſick, and happy; in Dan- 


e del laßey .ag, aas app z Sale a happy 


* diſgraced, and happy.” Show him me; for: by Heaven, I 


7 long to ſee a Stoic. But you [will lay you] have not one 


perfectly f formed. gshow me then one Who is forming: ne 


An is approaching towards this Character. Do me this 


Favour. Do not refuſe an old Man a Si ght which he hath 


never yet ſeen. Do you ſuppoſe; that you are [aſked] to 


ſhow the Jupiter or Minerva of Pbidias, a Work of Ivory 
or Gold? Let any of you'ſhow mea human Soul, willing 
to have the ſame Np rb with thaſe'of God: not to 


0 accuſe either God or Man: not to be diſappointed of its 


* 


| & 
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Deſire, or incur its Averſion: net to be angry: not to be 
. Envious : : not td be Jealous: in a word, willing from a Man 
to become à God; and, in this poor mortal Body, 

to haye Fellowſhip with' Jupiter. Show him to me. But 
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© The Peripatetics held other Things beſides Virtd&'t6't& Bod] but 
not in near ſo high a Degree. 


609 _ Note e. B. ü. c. 16. 
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you 
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0b cannot! Why then do yo impoſe upon yourſelves, 
and play Tricks nuith others T Why ener. On a Dreſs 8 
not bur o] and walk abaut in it mere Thieves and 
15 pilferers of Names and: Things, which do not belong to you? 
Here, Lam you Nrecęptor. and yo come to be inſtructed 
by me. Andi my Intention is to ſecure you from 
being reſtrained} ehm pellecl, hindered, 51 0 make yau. free, 
os -happy\z\oaking: w. God upon every Occaſion, 
\ great or mall. And you, Some to learn and ſtudy, La 
Things. Why then, do, not you. finiſh, your Work, if yo 

- have the proper Intention; and I, beſides, the Intention, the ;> 

| proper Geiles What is deus; When, fe, an 

| Artificer, and dhe Materials lying ready, I expect the Work 
Now here is the Artificer; here are the Materials; ep ix it it 
we want? Is not the Thing capable; of being. 
Is it not in out m Power then? The only, Thi 
10 W chat is ſo. Neither Riches, na: as Fame, nor, 
in ſhort, any thing elſe is in our Power, except a right Uſe of 
\: the Appearances of Things. This alone is, by Nature, not 
ſubject to Reſtraint, not ſubject to Hindrance. Why then 
do not you finiſh it? Tell, me the Cauſe. It muſt be by 
my Fault, or Yours, or from the Nature of the Thing. The 
Thing itſelf is practicable, and the only one in our Power. 
The Fault then muſt be either in me, or, in you, or, ar 
truly, in both. Well then, ſhall we now, at laſt, bring | 
Intention along with us 2.. Let us lay aſide all that is — 1 
Let us begin. Only believe me, and vou will ſee the 
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fally true. | 


* be believed i in any ing — or a Third, 4 Tos from | 
© me, that nothing i is to be learned; 1 tell you this, and will 
< teach the Proof of it, if you pleaſe.” T Now what Difference 
is there between ſuch as theſe, and thoſe who call themſelves 
Academics? Who tay | to us, © Be convinced, that no one 
© ever is convinced [on good CRY. Believe us, that 
oe no body believes any body.” 


F. 2. Thus alfo, e would deſtroy the natural 
Relation of Mankind to each other, he makes uſe of the 
very thing he is deſtroying. For what doth he ſay? „ Be 
not deceived ; be not ſeduced, and miſtaken. There ts 
© no natural Relation between reaſonable Beings. Believe 
« me. Thoſe who ſay otherwiſe, miſlead and impoſe upon 


S « you,” 
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4 you. "---- Why are gen concerned for us then? Let us be 
| deceived. You will, fare never the worſe, if all the reſt of 
us are perſuaded, that there is a. natural Relation between 
Mankind; and that it is by all: means to be preſerved. Nay, 
it will be much ſafer and better. Why do you give.yourſelf 
any Trouble about us, Sir? Why do you break yaur Reſt 
for us? Why do you light your Lamp? Why do) you riſe 
early? Why do you compoſe fo many Volumes ? Is it that 
none of us ſhould be deceived, concerning the Gods; as if 
they took any Care of Men? Or that we may not * 
the Eſſence of Good conſiſts in any thing, but Pleaſure ? For, 
if theſe Things be fo, lie down and fleep, and lead the Life 
of which you judge yourſelf worthy ; that of a mere Rep tile. 
Eat and drink, and fatisfy your Paſſion for, Women, E 
eaſe yourſelf, and ſnore. What is it to you, whether others 
think right or wrong about theſe Things ? For what have 
you to do with us? You take care of Sheep, becauſe they 
afford us their Milk, their Wool, and, at laſt, their Fleſh. 
And would it not be a defirable Thing, that Men might be 
ſo lulled and enchanted by the Stoics, as to give themſelves up 
to be milked and fleeced by you, and ſuch as you ? Should not 
theſe Doctrines be taught to your Brother Epicureans only, 
and cancealed from the reſt of the World ; who ſhould by all 
means, above all things, be perſuaded, that we have a natural 
Relation to each other: and that Temperance is a good Thing, 
in order that all may be kept ſafe for you? Or is this Rela- 
tion to be preſerved: towards ſome, and not towards others? 
Towards whom then, is it to be preſerved ? Towards fuch 
as mutually preſerye, or ſuch as violate it? And who violate 
it more, than you, who teach ſuch Doctrines? 


Cd 3. 
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$. 3. What was it then, that -waked Epicurus from his 
sleep; and compelled him to write what he did ? What 
elſe, but that which. is of all others the moſt powerful in 
Mankind, Nature; which draws every « one, however unwil- 
ling and reluctant, to its own Purpoſes. For ſince, ſays ſhe, 
you think, that there is no Relation between Mankind, write 
this Doctrine, and leave it for the Uſe of others; and break 
your Sleep upon that Account; and, by your own Practice, 
confute your own Principles. Do we fay, that Oreftes was 


rouſed from Sleep by the Agitation of the Furies; and was 


not E picurus waked by Furies, more cruel and aven 
which would not ſuffer him to reſt; but compelled him to 
divulge his own Evils, as Wine 44 Madneſs do the Prieſts 
of 'Cybele? So ſtrong and unconquerable a Thing is human 
Nature | For how can a Vine have the Properties not of a 
Vine, but of an Olive Tree? Or an Olive Tree, not thoſe of 
an Olive Tree, but of a Vine? It is impoſſible. It is incon- 
ceivable. Neither, therefore, is it poſſible for a human Crea- 
ture intirely to loſe human Affections. But even thoſe who 
have undergone a Mutilation, cannot have their Inclinations 
alſo mutilated : and fo Epicurus, when he had mutilated all 
the Offices of a Man, of a Maſter of a Family, of a Citizen, 
and of a Friend, did not mutilate the Inclinations of Huma- 
nity: for he could not, any more than the idle Academics 
cari throw away, or blind their own Senſes; though this be, 
of all others, the Point they labour moſt. What a Misfor- 
tune is it, when any one, after having received, from Nature, 
Standards and Rules for the Knowlege of Truth, doth not 
ſtrive to add to theſe, and make up their Deficiencies ; bur, 

| 9 | on 
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©-4., What fan you Fine Mes to. yourthink ra 
of Piety, and Sandtity? You, pleaſe, L. will prove, that they... 
are good. Praꝶ do prove it 3 chat qur Citizens may be con- 
verted lo), and honour the: Deity, and may no longer neglect |. 
what is of the higheſt e you the AY 
then ?----I have, and I thank you. Since you are ſo well _ 
pleaſed 1 with this then, learn the contrary : That there are no 
Gods; en if there are, that they take no Care of Mankind; 
neither have we any Concern with them: that this Fey 
and Sanctity, which is ſo much talked of by many, is only. | 
an Impoſition of boaſting and ſophiſtical Men; gr, perhaps, B 
of Legiſlators, for a Terror and Reſtraint tg. Injuſtice. : 
Well done, Philoſopher. Our Citizens are much the better 7 
for you. You have already brought back all the Vouth, to a 
Contempt of the Deity.— What! doth not this pleaſe you, 
then? Learn next, that Juſtice. is nothing: that Shame is 
F olly: that the paternal Relation is nothing; ; the filial, 
nothing. ——— Wall ſaid, Philoſopher : perſiſt; convince the 
Youth : that we may have many more, to think and talk 
like you. By ſuch Doctrines as theſe, have our well-governed 
States Alouriſhed | Upon theſe was S par ta founded | bio : 
by his Laws, and Method of Education, introduced ſuch 
Perſuaſions as theſe; That it is juſt as honourable, as it is 
diſhonourable, to be Slaves; and juſt as diſhonourable, as 
honourable, to be free They who died at Thermopyle, died 


(a) A ew Teſtament Word. 


C c from 


| of the Senſes. 
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from ſuch Principles as theſe | And from what other Doc- 
trines des the Athenians leave their City ( ?? 


8. 5 And yet, they who talk thus, marry, and pech 
Children; and engage in public Affairs, and get themſelves 
made Prieſts and Prophets (of whom ? Of Gods that have 
no Exiſtence); and conſult the Pythian Prieſteſs, only to 
hear Falſhoods, and interpret the Oracles to others. What 
monſtrous Impudence and Impoſture!i! 


F. 6. (c) What are you doing, Man? You contradict your- 
ſelf every Day; and yet you will not give up theſe paultry 
Cavils. When you eat, where do you carry your Hand? To 
your Mouth, or to your Eye? When you bathe, where do- 
you go? Do you ever call a Kettle, a Diſh ; or a Spoon, a 

Spit? If I were a Servant to one of theſe e were 
it at the Hazard of being flay d every Day, I would plague 
him. Throw ſome Oil into the Bath, Boy.” I would 
take Pickle, and pour upon his Head. What is this? 
Really, Sir, an Appearance ſtruck me ſo perfectly alike, as 
not to be diſtinguiſhed from Oil. © Give me the Soup. 
would carry him a Diſh full of Vinegar. © Did not I aſk 
for the Soup? ”----Yes, Sir, this is the Soup.----< Is not 
« this Vinegar?” Why ſo, more than Soup? “ Take it 


6＋— 


(5) When the Athenians found themſelves unable to reſiſt the Forces 
of the Per/ians, they left their City; and, having removed their Wives 
and Children, and their moveable Effects, to Træzen and Salamis, went 


on board their Ships, and defended the Liberty of Greece by their F lect. 
UeToN from CICERO, &c. 


(e) What follows is againſt the Academics, who denied the Evidence: 


« and 
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te and ſmell to it: take it, and taſte it.” Ho do you know 
then, if our Senſes deceive us?” If I had three or four Fel- 
low-ſervants to join with me, Iwould make him either choke 
with Paſſion, and burſt, or change his Opinions. But now 
they inſult us, by making uſe of the Gifts of Nature, while 
in Words, they deſtroy them. Grateful and modeſt Men, 
truly! Who, if. there were nothing elſe in the Caſe, while they 
are eating their daily Bread, dare to ſay, We do not know, 
<« whether there be any Ceres, or Proſerpine, or Pluto (d). 
Not to mention, that 'while they enjoy the Night and Day, 
the Seaſons of the Year, the Stars, the Earth and Sea, they 
are not the leaſt affected by any of theſe Things; but only 
ſtudy to throw out ſome idle Problem ; and, when they 
have cleared their Stomachs, go and bathe : but take not 
the leaſt Care what they ſay; nor on what Subjects; nor to 
whom; nor what may be the Conſequence of their Talk: 
whether any well-difpoſed young Man, by hearing fuch 
Doctrines, may not be affected by them, and ſo affected as 
intirely to loſe the Seeds of his good Diſpoſition: whether 
they may not furniſh an Adulterer with Occaſions of grow- 
ing ſhameleſs in his Guilt : whether a public Plunderer may 
not find Excuſes from theſe Doctrines: whether he, who 
neglects his Parents, may not gain an additional Confidence 


from n 2) © What then, in eur Opinion, is good and 
ei. 
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(4) By theſe Terms, the Stoics meant intelligent Powers, joining, to 
bring the Fruits of the Earth to Maturity, and to carry on the Courſe 
of Nature. 

(e) Theſe ſeem to be the Words of the Academic, deſirous of begin- 


ning a Diſpute with Ep:#etus, to revenge himſelf, by puzzling him, for 
C C-3 the 
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«evil, fair and (f) baſe; ſuch Things, or ſuch T Hings? 
i ſhould one ſay arty more againſt ſuch Creatutes' as 
theſe, or give them any Account,” or receive any from them, 
or endeavour to ' convince them? By Jupiter, one might 
yes hope to convince the moſt unnatural Debauchees, than 
- thoſe, who a are thus * e dan to their own Nn 1 8). ). 
CHAHPOIEOT 
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[HERE are ſome Things which Men confeſs 

1 with Eaſe; others, with Difficulty. No one, 
for Iüftahee, will confeſs himſelf a Fool, or a Blockhead ; 
but, on the contrary, you will hear every one ſay, I wiſh 
my Fortune was equal to my Mind.” But they eaſily con- 
feſs themſelves fearful ; and ſay, © I am ſomewhat timorous, 
« I confeſs: but in Mon reſpects you will not find me a. 
<« Fool.” No one will eaſily confeſs himſelf intemperate in 
his Deſires; upon no Account diſhoneſt, nor abſolutely very 
envious, or meddling: but many confeſs themſelves to have 
the Weakneſs of being compaſſionate. What is the Reaſon 
of all tas ? The principal is, an Inconſiſtency and Confu- 


the ne Thiogs | which he had been Going againſt that Sect. But 
Eprdfetus refuſes to enter into it; and gives his Reaſon, 


have followed Mr. Upton's Addition of aeg; but, perhaps, 


even xaAcy may be an Addition, firſt ariſing from writing n xaxoy twice 
over. 8 


(g) This reſembles what our Saviour faith to the Jewiſh Rulers; 


Verily I ſay unto you, that the Publicans and the Harlots 89. into the King- 
dom of God before you. Matt. xxi, 31. | 


fans 
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ſion in what relates to Good and Evil. But different People 
have different Inducements, In, general, whatever they ima- 
gine to be, baſe, they do not abſolutehy confeſs. Fear and 
Compaſſion, they imagine to belong to a well-meaning Diſ- 
poſition; but Stupidity, to a Slaye. Offences againſt Society 
they do not own: but, in moſt Faults, they are brought to a 
Confeſſion, chiefly from imagining, that there is ſomething 
involuntary in them; as in Fear and Compaſſion. And, 
though a Perſon (a) ſhould in ſome meaſure confeſs himſelf 
intemperate in his Deſires, he accuſes his Paſhon, and expects 
Forgiveneſs, as for an inyoluntary Fault. But Diſhoneſty is 
not imagined to be, by any means, involuntary. 19 Jealouſy 
too, there is ſomething, they ſuppoſe, of involuntary ; 3 and 
this likewiſe, in ſome degree, they confeſs. 


g. 2. Converſing among ſuch Men, therefore, thus con- 
fuſed, thus ignorant what they ſay, what are, or are not, 
their Evils, whence they have them, and how they may 
be delivered of them; it is worth while, I think, to aſk one's 
ſelf continually, © Am I too one of theſe? What do I 
« imagine myſelf to be? How do I conduct myſelf? As a 
<« prudent, as a temperate Man? Do I, too, ever talk at this 
% Rate, That I am ſufficiently inſtructed for what may hap- 
« pen? Have I that Perſuaſion, That I know nothing, which 
« becomes one who knows nothing? Do I go to a Maſter, 
as to an Oracle, prepared to obey; or do I, as well as 
others, like a ſtupid Driveller (4), enter the School, only to 


A 


(a) Mr. Upton's Copy. 
(5) We have no Expreſſion exactly like that in the Greek, The Tranſ- 
lation comes the neareſt to it, of any I could think on. 
15 learn 
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« learn the Hiſtory [of Philoſophy], and underſtand Books, 
«which I did not RA ibn: before; or, perhaps, to explain 
<« them. to others ? {9 You have been fighting at home, 
with your Servant, E you have turned the Houſe upſide- 
down, and alarmed the Neighbourhood: and do you come 
to me, with a pompous Show of Wiſdom, and fit and paſs 
Judgment how I explain a Sentence? How I prate whatever 
comes into my Head? Do you come, envious and dejected, 
that nothing is brought you from home? And, in the midft 
of the Diſputations, fit thinking on nothing, but how your 
Father or your Brother may behave to you? © What are 
<« they faying about me at home? Now they think I am 
« improving: and ſay, He will come back with univerſal 
« Knowlege. I wiſh I could learn every thing before my 
« Return: but this requires much Labour; and nobody 
« ſends me any thing. The Baths are very bad at 
« WVicopolis; and Things go very ill both at home, and 


« here. 


* 


g. 3. After all this, it is ſaid, nobody is the better for 
the philoſophic School. Why, who comes to the School ? 
I mean, who comes to be reformed ? Who, to ſubmit his 
Principles to Correction? Who, with a Senſe of his Wants? 
Why do you wonder then, that you bring back from the 
School, the very Thing you carried there. For you do not 
come to lay aſide, or correct, or change, your Principles. How 
ſhould you? Far from it. Rather conſider this, therefore, 


* 8 


(e) This ſeems to be ſpoken, by * to one of his Scholars. 
7 whether 


whether you have not what you come for. Vou come to 
talk about Theorems. Well : and are not you more imper- 
tinently talkative than you were? Do not theſe paultry 
1 TOA furniſh you with Matter for Oſtentation? Do not 
you folve convertible and hypothetical Syllogiſms ? Why 
then, are you ſtill diſpleaſed, if you have the very Thing for 
which you came! ?---& Very true: but, if my Child, or my 
« Brother, ſhould die; or if I muſt die, or be tortured my- 


„ ſelf, what Good will theſe Things do me? Why, did 


you come for this ? Did you attend upon me for this? Was 
it upon any ſuch Account, that you ever lighted your Lamp, 
or fat up at Night? Or did you, when you went into the: 
Walk, propoſe any Appearance to your own Mind to be 


diſcuſſed, inſtead of a Syllogiſm? Did any of you ever go 


through ſuch a Subject jointly ? And, after all, you fay, 
Theorems are uſeleſs. To-whom ? To ſuch as apply them 
ill. For Medicines for the Eyes are not uſeleſs to thoſe, who 


apply them when, and as, they ought. Fomentations are not 


uſeleſs : Poiſers are not uſeleſs: but they are uſeleſs to ſome ; 


and, on the contrary, uſeful to others. If you ſhould aſk 


me now, Are Syllogiſms uſeful? I anſwer, That they are 
uſetul : and, if you pleaſe, I will ſhow you how (d). 
« Will they be of Service to me, then? ”----Why :: did. you 
aſk, Man, whether they would be uſeful to you, or in 
general? If any one in a Dyſentery ſhould aſk me, whether 
Acids be uſeful; I anſwer, They are. Are they uſeful. 


« for me, then? I ſay, No. Firſt try to get the Flux: 


— — — 


(a) The Greet is pointed at ana eα , but the Senſe requires the Stop, 
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ſtopt, andthe, Exulceration healed. Do you too firſt get 
your Uleers, healed ;.,your:Fluxes ſtopt. Quiet your Mind, 
and bring it free from: Niſtraction tothe Scholz andi then 
you will know what is che. Foreꝑ of Reaſoning, horioanedth 
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| AO, » wha tever - Objects a | Perſon leyotes, mY Ares: 
tion, io Objects he, probably, Joves, 1 .Do Men 
ever devote their Attention then, to Evils 2 By, DO means. 


11 


-----Or even to. what doth : not concern them ? No: nor 
this. It remains 1 chen, that Good muſt be the fole Object 
of their Attention; and, if of their Attention, of their Love 
too. Whoeyer, therefore, underſtands Good, is capable 112 
Wile of Lore: and he who cannot diſtinguiſh Good. from 
Evil, and Things indifferent from both, how. is 1 it poſlible, 
that he can love. 7 The prudent Perſon alone then, is e 
of loving. 5 OE 185 

How ſo ? . am not this ent Perſon, | yet I love w wy 
Child. 

I proteſt it N me, chat vo ſhould,” f in the Guſt 
place, confeſs yourſelf. imprudent. For in what are you 
deficient ? Have not you the Uſe of your Senſes ? Do not 
you diſtinguiſh the Appearances of Things? Do not you 
provide fuch Food, and Clothing, and Habitation, as are 
ſuitable to you 2 Why then do you confeſs, that you want 
Prudence? In trutli, 79 you are often ſtruck, and dif- 
concerted by Appearances, and their Speciouſneſs gets the 

| better 
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better of you; and hence you ſometimes fuppoſe the very 
ſame Things to be good, then evil, and, laſtly, neither: 
and, in a word, you grieve, you fear, you envy, you are 
difconchril. you change. Is it from hence, that you con- 
ſeſs yourſelf imprudent? And are you not changeable too 


in Love? Riches, Pleaſure, in ſhort, the very ſame Things, 
you at ſome times eſteem good, and at others, evil : and do 


not you eſteem the ſame Perſons too, alternately good and 
bad? And, at one time, treat them with Kindneſs, at 
another, with Enmity? One time, commend, and at another, 
cenſure them? 

Yes. This too is the Caſe, with me. 

Well then, can he who is deceived i in another, be his 
F riend, think you? | 

No, ſurely. 

Or doth he, who loves him with a e Affection, 
bear him genuine Good- will? 

Nor he, neither. 

Or he, who now vilifies, then admires Kh: 

Nor he. 

Do you not often fee little Dogs careſſing, and playing 
with each other, that you would ſay, nothing could be more 


friendly: but, to learn what this Friendſhip is, throw a Bit 


of Meat between them, and you will ſee. Do you too throw 
a Bit of an Eſtate, betwixt you and your Son, and you will 
ſee, that he will quickly wiſh you under Ground, and you 
him : and then you, no doubt, on the other hand, will 
exclaim; What a Son have I brought up! He would bury 
me alive! Throw in a pretty Girl, and the old Fellow and 
the young one will, both, fall in Love with her : or let Fame 
D d g ä or 


* 


202 


Ne Drsdob isse Book: 
or Danger intervene, the Words * the Father « Admetus 
will be yours (a): | 


You hold Life dear : F Hot mot Jour Father £00 of 


Do you ſuppoſe, that he did not love his own Child, 
when he was a little one? That he was not in n e 


when he had à Fever; and often wiſhed. to undergo that 
Fever in his ſtead? But, after all, when the Tryal comes 
home, you ſee what Expreſſions he uſes. Were not Eteocles 
and Polynices born of the fame Mother, and of the ſame 
F Father ? Were op not t brought up, and did e not Oe, 


F4 a 


(a) Admetus, Kin g of Theſſaly, being deſtined to die, Aol obtained 
a Reverſal of his Sentence from the Fates, on Condition, that ſome Per- 
fon could be found to die in his ſtead. Admetus tried all his Friends, 
and, among the reſt, his Father, Pheres'; but no one choſe to be his 
Repreſentative, but his Wife, Alceſtis. After her Death, Pheres is intro- 
duced preparing Honours for her Funeral, and condoling with his Son, 
on her Loſs. Admetus rejects his Preſents, with great Indignation; 
and makes him the ſevereſt Reproaches, on his Cowardice and Mean- 
ſpiritedneſs, in not parting with a few remaining Years of Life, to ſave 
his Son from an untimely, Death; and in ſuffering Alce/izs to deſcend to 
the Grave for him, in the Bloom of Youth. The Quotation made by 
Epiftetus, is Part of the Anſwer of Pheres, to the Reproaches of his Son. 

Some of the fineſt and moſt touching Parts of the Dialogue, in Edward 
and Eleonora, are taken from the Alceſtis; but Mr, Thompſen is much 
happier, in the Conduct of his Story, than Euripides. Eleonora expoſes 
herſelf to Death, againſt the Conſent, and without the Knowlege, of her 
Huſband ; which by no means appears to have been the Caſe of Alceſtis. 
This Circumſtance renders Acmetus, a moſt deſpicable Character, through- 
out the Play; and the Reproaches which he throws upon Pheres appear 
abſurd, and ſhocking. It is a little remarkable, that Epicletus ſhould 
treat the Father with ſo much Contempt, and beſtow none on the Son, 
to whom it was, at leaſt equally, due. See B. III. c. 20. $. 1. | 


ahd 
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and eat, and ſleep, together? Did not they kiſs and fondle 
each other ꝰ 80 that any one, who ſaw them, would have 
laughed at all the 8 which Philoſophers utter about 
Love. And yet, when a Kingdom, like a Bit of Meat, was 
thrown betwixt them, ſee what they ſay, and how eagerly they 
with to kill each other (3). For univerſally, be not deceived, 
no Animal is attached to any thing fo ſtrongly, as to its own 
Intereſt, Whatever therefore, appears a Hindrance to-that, 
be it Brother, or Father, or Child, or Miſtreſs, or Friend, 
is hated, abhorred, execrated; for, by Nature, it loves nothing 
like its own Intereſt. This is Father, and Brother, and Fa- 
mily, and Country, and God (c). Whenever therefore, the 
Gods ſeem to hinder this, we vilify even them, and throw 
down their Statues, and burn their Temples ; as Alexander 
ordered the T emple of Eſeulapius to be burnt, becuaſe he 


had loft the Man he loved. 


* 2. Whenever therefore, any one makes his Intereſt to 
conſiſt in the ſame thing with Sanctity, Virtue, his Country, 
Parents, and Friends, all theſe are ſecured : but, where-ever 
they are made to interfere, Friends, and Country, and Fami- 
ly, and Juſtice itſelf, all give way, borne down by the Weight 


of Self. intereſt. For wherever I and nine are placed, thi- 


ther muſt every Animal gravitate. If in Body, that will 


ſway us; if in Choice, that 3 - if in Externals, theſe. If 


IT 0 


= — — 


(5) The Original quotes ſome Verſes from Bose, of a Dialogue 


between Eteocles and Polynices, before the Walls of Thebes ; ; of which tlie 


Tranſlation gives the general Senſe. 
le) See Matt. xii. 50. 
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E e Ya placed ſin a right Choice, tlien bnlyj L hall 
bena, Friend, 2ar80ng1 a arhery ſuch as IL bught. For, 


in that Caſe, ft vill beſon my I mereſt ite preſerve the faiti-· 
fulz: the! madeſt; theo patient; the abſtinent, the beneficent, 
Character; to keep the Relations of Life inviolate. ng x 
I:placeomy:/elfrindone Thing, and Vittue in another, the 
Pocttrine of Epicunus will ſtand its r 3 18 
N nnn s n rl | 


* a) tA AG! £4 6 5 


an e oth : dp now the Romans, 510 the Getes... And, 
in, ſtill remoter Tan , the Trojan War aroſe from. the far \ 


Cauſe. Paris Was, _ Gueſt of Menalaus 3 and 9 555 
had ſeen the mutual Proofs of Good-will: chat paſs d between 
them, would never have believed, that they were not e. 
But a tempting Bit, a pretty Woman, was thrown, in between 

them; 3, and for, this they went to War. At preſent, . 3 
fore, when you ſee dear, Brothers have, e in Appearanee, but 
ane Soul, do not immediately pronqunce upon their F riend- 
ſhip ; not though they, ſhould. ſwear it, 4 affirm it was 
impoſſible tg liy e aſünder, For the governing Faculty of a 
bad Mam is Kirblelt, unlered, injudicious ; ; ſucceſſively 


Aa ) By Jo i N Hare er of the Oe Good, N as Solomon expreſſes 
it, Ecel. xii. 13. The Whole ef. Man.” The Stoic proves excellently, the 
ene \placing this, in any dung but a rigbt Choice (a right 
Diſpoſition and Behaviour) : but how it is the Intereſt, of, each Individual, 
in every Caſe, to make that Choice, in Preference to preſent Pleaſure, 
and in Defiance of preſent Was J Ie 22 the EEE of 
a future Recompence. ? at ob qr: 71) 


* 


vartquiſhed-by ieren een, But inquire, not as 
others do, g uchether they were born of the fame Parents, and 
brought? up togetherj and under the ſame Preceptor ; but 
this Thing only, in welt they place their Intereſt; in Exter- 
nals, or in Ohbice. If) in Externals, no more call them 
Friends tham faithful, or conſtant, or brave, or free; nay, 
nor even? Men, if you ate wiſe! For it is no Principle of 
4 that dees Kr 


0 
3 8 
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Kaen 


ernie 


Princi rincipl moe which they 7 pe Wezel ce ir 1575 


Concerns, in ns v8 t. 0 Gi A un 
8 50 11 19 T1817 E100 W -DC 550 d 10 * COR » OICe gr 1 ob: {153 | bad 


0 . But, ik you. beat, chat theſe Men,” in ray abr ofe 


ry 
4 #* 


by jpearatic ces df Things; no "longer take the Trouble of 
iquiting, "if they are Tad and Son, or old Companions 
and Acquaintänes; but as boldly pronou nee, that the y are 
Friends, as that* they are faithful and Juſt. For where elſe 
can Friendſhip met, but with Fidelity and Modeſty, ltd 
a Communication 6% of Virtue; and of fo other Thing! 8 
Well: but ſuch a one paid me the utmoſt | Regards for ſo 
long a. Time ; 5 and did not he deve me T i ür 
How can you tell, Wretch; if. chat Regard. be any * 
than he pays to his Shoes, er His Horſe, when He clean 


iq 0) 990: 271919 2 amo. g.3 v19v2 m 
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0 Perhaps. Jools, in the Greek, ſhould be FP U 912001 & 
n them ? 
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them? And) how do you know, but when n ebe 
armen Utenſil, he n mw you gy like a be 
Stool ? N 

Well: but it is my Wiſs; and We have lived ure 
many Years. 

And how many did Eripbyle live with Ampblarays; ial 
was the Mother of Children, and not a few ? But a Brace- 
let fell in between them. What was this Bracelet? The 
Principle [ſhe had formed] concerning ſuch Things. This 
turned her into a favage Animal: this cut afunder all 
Love; and ſuffered neither the Wife, nor the Mother, « to 
continue ſuch (/. 3/77 981-8 


8. 5. Whoever therefore, among you, ſtudies to "ti or 
to gain a Friend, let him cut up all theſe Principles by the 
Root; hate them; drive them utterly out of his Soul. Thus, 
in the firſt place, he will be ſecure from inward Reproaches, 
and Conteſts ; from Change of Mind, and Self-torment: 
Then, with FR ect to others; to every one, like himſelf, 
he will be Ne To 1 as are unlike, he will be 
patient, mild, gentle, and ready to forgive them, as failing 
in Points of the greateſt Importance: but ſevere to none; 
being fully convinced of P/azo's Doctrine, That the Soul is 
never er Wer of n Without all hes you 


—_— —_— TY = * — 


5 3 married Eripbyle, the Siſter of Adraftus, King of Argos. 
He was an excellent Soothſayer; and, by his Skill, foreſaw, that it would 
prove fatal to him, if he engaged himſelf in the Neban War. Where- 
fore, to avoid inevitable Deſtruction, he hid himſelf : but was diſcovered 
by his Wife Eriphyle, whom Polynices had corrupted, with a * of a 
golden Chain. STAT1vs,: Thebats, L. VI.“ 


may, 
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may, in many Reſpecks, live as Friends do; and drink, and 
lodge, and travel together, and be born of the ſame Parents; 
and ſo may {g) Serpents too: but neither they, nor you, 
can ever be Friends, while you haye theſe brutal and 
erecrable ae * | 


; o 


"CHAPTER XXIII. 
0 he Faculty of Speaking. 


BOOK will always be read with the greater 
Pleaſure, and Eaſe too, if it be written in a fair 
Character: therefore every one will the more eafily attend 
to Diſcourſes likewiſe, ornamented with proper and beautiful 
Expreſſions. It (a) ought not then to be ſaid, that there is 
no ſuch Thing as the Faculty of Elocution: for this would 
be at once the Part of an impious and fearful Perſon (6). 
Impious ; becauſe he diſhonours the Gifts of God; juſt as 
if he ſhould deny any Uſe in the Faculty of Sight, Hearing, 
and Speech itfelt. Hath God then given you Eyes in vain? 
Is it in vain, that he hath infuſed into them, ſuch a ſtrong 


F. I 


- 


(g Mr. Upton 8 Oy 714 1485 {74 A} — 

(a) Theſe are the Words of Epictetus; to which there are ade equi- 
valent afterwards. His Meaning, probably, is, that the Value and Uſe- 
fulneſs of the Faculty of Elocution ought not to be denied : in Oppo- 
ſition to the Doctrine of Epicurus, who declared all the liberal Arts and 
Sciences to be uſeleſs and miſchievous. See Dios. LAERT. L. X. F. 6. 
and MENAGE s Notes there. 


0 He proves the Tim'dity at the barer of §. 3. TER | 
: and 1 


and active Spirit, as to be able to repreſent the Forms of 
diſtant Objects ( (c)? What Meſſenger is fo quick and diligent ? 
Is it in vain, that He hath made tlie intermediate Air; fo 
yielding, g and elaſtic, that the Sight” penetrates. through it ? 
And is it in vain, that He hath made the Light; without 
which all the reſt would be uſeleſs? Man, be not ingrate- 
ful ; nor, on the other hand, unmindful of your ſuperior 
N d): but for Sight, and Hearing, and indeed for 
Life itſelf, and the Supports of it, as Fruits, and Wine, and 
Oil, be thankful to God: but remember, that He hath 
given you another Thing, ſuperior to them all; which makes 
uſe of them, proves them, eſtimates the Value of each (e). 

For what i is it that pronounces upon the Value of cach of theſe 
Faculties * Is it the Faculty itſelf ? Did you ever perceive 
the F aculty of 81 cht or Hearing, to ſay any thing concern- 
ing itſelf? Or Wheat, or Barley, or Horſes, or Dogs ? No, 
Theſe Things are appointed as Inſtruments and Servants, to 
obey that which is capable of uſing the Appearances of 
Things. If you inquire the Value of any / thing; ; of what 
do you ey What is it that anten, you 2 Fi; How 


— of — „„ — —_— — 
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114) Tt was an old Notion, that Vidon 1 was 3 by the Emiſſion 
of Rays from the Eye to the Object, not the Admiſſion of Rays from 
the Object into the Eye; and to this Epictetus here refers. 


(4) Mr. Upton gives a different Senſe to xpaooow ; but I think, that 
both rahun, We 10 wee follows, veer ar the les 4 W 
lation. Cas 1 F 907 0D tb e 

e) See B. I. e. 1. er ide il. 

/ The Hearer is ideas, in this Place to 5 The F v4: eg of 


Choice. It is not improbable, however, that the Greek Word Tgocupronens 
may have been omitted in tranſcribing. | 
then 


mee can any ee, % ee * IP ; clackith both. uſes 
all the reſt as Inſtrüments, -and; tries and pronounces 'con- 
Pr of, them For Which of them knows, what 
itſelf is; and what! is its own Value >, Which of them knows, 
hen ĩt it * . When not? Which is it, that opens 
and ſhuts, the Eyes, and. turns them away from i improper 
Objects ? bi it t the Faculty of Sight? No: but that of Choice. 
Which is it, that gpens and ſhuts the Ears? What is it, by 
which they are made curious and inquiſitive ; ; or, on the 
contrary, deaf, and and unaffected by what is ſaid ? Is it the 
Faculty of, H aring 2. No: but 9 of Choice. Will this 
then, . perceiving itſelf to exiſt in {Man amidſt] the other 
Faculties, [which are] all blind and deaf, and unable” to diſ- 
cern any thing, but thoſe Offices, in Which they are appointed 
to miniſter, and be ſubſervient to it; and that itſelf alone 
. clearly, and diſtinguiſhes the Value of each of the reſt ; 
will this, I day, inform us, that any thing i is ſupreme, Bur 
itſelf? Whaz doth the Eye, when it is opened, do more, 
than ſee? But whether we ought to look upon the Wife of any 
one, and in what manner, what is it that tells us? The Faculty 
of Choice. Whether we ought to believe, or to diſbelieve what 
is ſaid; or whether, if we do believe, we ought tobe moved 
by it, or not; What! is it that tells us? Is it not the Faculty 
of Choice ? ere the very Faculty of Elocuti6n,, and that 
which ornaments Diſcourſe, if there be any. ſuch ; pop liar Fa- 
culty, what doth it more, than mere 7 ornament and arrange 
Expreſſions, as Curlers do the Hair? But whether it be better 
o ſpeak, or to be ſilent; or better to ſpeak in this, or in that 
Manner; whether this be decent; or indecent; and the Seaſon 
and VE of each; what is it that tells us, but the Faculty of 
A. Ee | , Choice? 
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Chace? (What. they, wauld peu have it appears: and bear 
Teftimony-againſt\arlcl(?., What, means this ? If abe Calc de 
at which ery, maybe. ſuperior to that to which.. 


ervi Nt the Horſe, 51 d Rider + the, Doge<ta, bes 
King, What i in chat makes uſe. of all che reſt? Chaire. Wbar 
takes care f All? : Cbaice. What, deftrgys the, whole Man, 
at que time by Hunger 3 at another, by a; Rope, or. a Pre- 
cipice Choice Hath Man, then, any ching ſtre er than 
this? And haw,is it paſſible, chat what is liable. to.Reflzaint:. 
ſhouldibe ſhonger, than what, is not? What hath. a; natural... 
Power'-of. hindering. the Faculty af Sight, ?,; Both. Choice, | 


and hat depends on Choice. And it is: the fame of the 


Faculties of Hearing and Speech. And what, hath a natural: 
Power of hindering Choice? Nothing independent: on itſelf, 
only its own Armeen. e Were W M Wr | 
Choice alone ee enten TAE Jo 


l 


8. 2. ines, Som Clinics. is 1 F "Henk, and placed. 
in Authority over all the reſt, let it come, forth, and, ſay 
to us, that the Body, is, of all Things, the moſt excellent. 
If even the Body itſelf pronounced itſelf to be the moſt 
excellent, it could not be borne. But now, what is it, 
Epicurus, that pronounces all this > What was it, that 
compoſed Volumes, concerning (g/ the End of [Being , 
the /g) Nature of Things, the (g/ Rule [of Reaſoning] ;; 
that aſſumed a. rere t e as it was ching, 


4 FR 4 ok = FR F 8 wn $4 


(s ) Celebrated Treatiſes on theſe Subjects, compoſed by Bpitaris. 
wrote, 
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withs, chat it was thin ſpentling ier laft and « happieſt Day mY 9 
Was this, Body, ot Was it tlie Faculty of Choice? And 
cam you then, Waben Maditels,” Confeſs any thirig ſuperior 
to u He You far 66 deaf and blind? What 
then „ech am one, difhonour the other Faculties? Heaven 
forbid)! Doth Doth/any one deny, that the Faculty of Siglit () is 
uſefutß and preferable tb the Want of it] ? Heaven forbid 
It would be ſtüpich impious,” and ungratefül to God. But 
we render to each its Due. There is ſome Uſe of an Aſs, 
though not ſo much as of an Ox; and of a Dog though 
not ſo muck as of a Servant; and of a Servant; though not 
ſo much as of the Citizens; and of the Citizens) though not 
ſo much as of the Magiſtrates. And; though ſome are more 
excellent than otherꝭ, thoſe Uſes, wWhick che laſt afford, are 
not to be deſpiſed. The Faculty of Elocution Huth its Value, 
though not equal to that of Choice. When therefore I talk 
thus, let not any one ſuppoſe, that I would have you neglect 
Elocution, any more than your Eyes, or Ears, or Hands, or 
Feet, or Clothes, or Shdes. But if you aſk me, what is 
the moſt excellent of Things, what ſhall I ſay ? cannot 
fay, Elution; but a right Choice: for it is that which 
makes uſe of this, and all the other Faculties, whether great 
or ſmall. If this be ſet right, a bad Man becomes good; 
if it be wrong, a good Man becomes wicked. By this we 
are b fortunate; we e, or a each 


a 'F 4 % # j . 


a 
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(5) Theſe Words are Part of a Letter written by 5 when he 
was dying, to one of his Friends. See DioG, LAERT. L. X. F. 22. 
(.) Probably for roa ſhould be read oαντε which Word is 
uſed + by Epidtetus, but a little more than a Page 5885 
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0 3. But te take ay wits Faculty f — 00 
"Wie it Ib ft taſty n6thibg//48 net only Atigratefulgto 

- thoſe hs gave it, but cowardly to. For fucks a Perſon 
eee he te b& afthid, that, if thite be any ſuch Faculty, 

p c may not, vn O Hon, be Able to treat! it with Contempt. 
80 ch are they too, who'deny ny atty Differeitce between Beauty, 

and Deformity. "Was it ble chen, to be affected in the 

fame Manner by ſeeing Ther /ttes, as Achilles; or Helen, as any 

other Woman? Theſe alſo are the fooliſh and donn 
Notions of thoſe, who are ignorant of the Natuze of Things; 
and afraid, that, whoever perceives a Difference, muſt | Pre- 
| {ently be carried away, and overcome. . But the gr it Point 
B, to leave to each Thing its o. proper Faculty; and then 
to ſee what the Value of that Faculty is, and to. learn. 
what is the principal Thing, and, upon every Occaſion, to 
follow that, and to make it the chief Object of ous Atten- 
tion: to conſider other Things a as EY in Compariſon of 
this; and yet, as far as we are able, not to neglect even 
theſe. We ought, for Inſtance, to take care of our Eyes ; > 
but not as of che prineipal Thing, but only on account of 
the principal; becaufe that will no otherwiſe preſerve its 
own Nature, than by making a due Eſtimation of the reſt, 
and preferring ſome to others. What is the uſual Practice 
then? That of a F. raveller, WhO returning into his own 
Cornet; and meeting on the Road wir a good Inn, OE 
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( ) Mr. Upton's Reading "4 erg | 
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: becomes neceſſary; 5 many, captivated by theſe. very Things, 


vertible Propoſitions, juſt as our Traveller was by the good 


| _ Office, is, c "Uſe of the Appearances of Things: and, 
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Pleaſed with the Ian, ſhould remain at the Jun. Have you 
forgot your Intention, an? ou were not ravellitig "to 
this Place, but only through it. But this is à fine Place.” 
And how many other: fine Inns are there, and how many 
Pleaſant Fields 7 But only to be paſt through in your Way. 
The Bufineſs is, to return to your Country; to relieve. the 
Anxieties of your Family; to perform the Duties of a 

Citizen 3 to marry j have. Children:; and go through the 
public Offices. For you did not ſet out, to chuſe the fineſt 
Places; but to return, to live. i in that where you were born, 


and of Which 25 are appointed. © Ge, Ms, A 


©& ©", Fe\ 2 8 { 


. Sach 1s 5 preſent. Caſe. Becauſe b y by 8 peech, and 
verbal Precepts, we are to arrive at Perfection; 140 


_ our, own. Choice; „ and rectify that Faculty, of of the 
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1 8 for the Delivery of Theorems, a certain Manner of 
Expreſſic on, and ſome Variety and Subtilty of Diſcourſe, 


one, by Expreſſion, another, by Syllogiſms, a third, by con- 


Inn, go no further: but fit down and waſte their Lives 
ſhamefully there, as if amongſt the Sirens. Your Buſineſs, 
Man, was to prepare yourſelf for ſuch an Uſe of the Appear- 
ances of Things,. as Nature demands : : Not to be fruſtrated 
of your Defires, or incurr your Averſions: never to be diſ- 
appointed, or unfortunate : but free, unreſtrained, uncom- 
pelled; conformed to the Adminiſtration of Jupiter; obe- 
dient to that; finding fault with nothing: but able to ſay, 
from your whole Soul, the Verſes which begin, 


a14 : Ne DigcgunnEs of Fork a 


cundili n, hes nee 0 Deſti . 7d 


was yaw; have ach ia Pulineks before ro 
fo pleaſed With a pretty Form of E rel, or a few Thee 

orems, as to chuſe to Nay and li ye wk them, forgetful of 
your Home; and tay, e bey are fine e Things 72 Why, 
22 fays oy aye fine Thing s 2 Bot anz as a Paſſage; 
an Inn, F or, could vou ſpeak like Demoſthenes, what 

7 . but that you might be a diſappointed Wretch ? 
Could you reſolve Syllogiſms like Cbryſippus, what hinders, 
but that you r might be miſerable, ſorrowful, envious, in ſhort, 
diſturbed, unhappy ? Nothing. You ſee then, that theſe 
2 Inns, me {mall Value ; 3 and that your Point in 
View, is quite another Thing. When 1 bell thus to ſome, 
they ſuppeſe, that I am ovyerthrowing all Care abbut 
Speaking, and about Theoremis: but I 4 nor overthrow 
that; only the reſting in theſe Things without End, and 
placing our Hopes there. If any one, by maintaining this, 
hurts an Audience, place me amongſt thoſe hurtful People: 
for I cannot, when I ſee one Thing to be the principal and 


moſt excellent, call another fo, to gain your | Fayour. 
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C HAP T E R XXIV. 
Concernin 8 2 Per ſon "whom. be treated u with Di regard. 


THEN a certain Perſog'1 ſaid” to him ;** I have 
| often come to you, with” a Deſire of hearing 
ce you; and you have never given me any Anſwer; but now, 
# it poſſible, I intreat you to ſay „ to me: Do you 
5 21 te think, 


§. I, 


+> Y 
8 — 


c peak Art 5 55 he, wa forts: wh — it, 
e * oth ully 5 1 Re 
Toh e n h e Mb: ; 
1 , who, by ſpcakin ſpeakin 4 00 baue himſelf, and is 
Maj to 5 Nc at yr Filfully ; ; but he who 
rather hurts, and is hurt, mult be unikilful in this Art of 
Speakii For you ma y find 1 ſome Speakers hurt, and others 
4 8 And are Jy Hearers benefited by 5 they hk 
Or will you find ome benefited, and ſome hurt (a)? 180 
1 thoſe i: bear ſkilfully a are | benefited, and thoſe 
who hear unſkilfully, hurt, | | 
« | Granted. - et 
My: * there an Art of Hearing, chen, as we Wo joking? 
7 ſeems fo. 9 
If you pleaſe, i [tive too. To whom, do you 
think; the Practice of Muſic belongs — 
To a Muſician. | 
To whom the proper Formation of a Statue ? 
To a Statuary. 
And do not yon imagine aye Art n. to view a 
Statue ſkilfully ? / | 
I do. 
If, therefore, to ſpeak — belongs to one who is 
ſkilful, do not you ſee, that to Bear with Benefit belongs 
likewiſe to one Who f is ſkilful? For the preſent, however, 


if you * let us fay no more of doing Things . 


: 
=y 
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@) 2 Cor. ii. 16. 
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and with Behefit, fince we are both far enough, | er any C 
thing of that Kind : but this ſents to be univerlally con- 
belt that he, Who would' hear "Philoſophers, needs ſome 

Kind of Exerciſe in Hearing. 1s it not ſo? Tell me then, | 
on what I ſhall fpeak e On what Joſe fre you 


able to hear me (5)? e 
On Good And Evil. 110 . ert e 4 
The Good and Evil of whe? Of a He | 
No. | a 
Of an or. e denen 
No. BN ra. OY 
What Gb Man? %% WE · A © 


Ves. 

Do we know, then, what Man i is ? What i is his Nature ; z 
what our Idea of him is; and how far our Ears are open in 
reſpect to this Matter (c). Nay, do you underftand what 
Nature is ; or are you able, and i in what Degree, to com- 
prehend me, when I come to ſay; But I muſt uſe Demon- | 
<« ſtration to you? How ſhould you ? Do you compre- 
hend what Demonſtration is; or, how a Thing is demon- 
ſtrated; or by what Methods; or, what reſembles a Demon- 
ſtrat ion, and yet is not a Demonſtration? Do- you know 
what True, or Falſe is? What is conſequent to a Thing, and 
what contradictory ? Or unſuitable, or Henan 7. But 1 


2 0 
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%) See Jahn viii. 43. 

(c) Kr Taco, 17 91 Tov, ſhould. be xata Tory TEpL TOUTOU, There is 
no Need of altering 24 or TETQIREVE. Opening the Ear, is a Phraſe 
of Scripture. Job xxxiii. 16. xxxvi. 10. J xlii. 20. Mart vii. 34, 35+ 
And even digging open the Ear, "TH xl. 6. in the Hebrew. 
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a excite. you to Philoſophy. How ſhall I ſhow, you 
that Contradiction, phe = Generality of Mankind, by 


which they differ, co e and Evil, . Profitable 


and Un able E ow not what Contradictium 
m Show me then, 2 I ſhall gain, by diſcourſing | | 
with you? Excite an \ *. Ah, in me, as a proper Paſture 
excites an Inclination to eating, in a Sheep : for if you. offer 
him a Stone, or a Piece of Bread, he will not be excited. Thus 
we too have certain natural Inclinations to ſpeaking, when the 
| Hearer appears to be ſomebody ; when he gives us Encourage- 
ment: but if he fits by, like a Stone, or a Tuft of Graſs, 
how can he excite any Deſire in a Man? Doth a Vine ſay 
to an Huſbandman, © Take care of me?” No: but invites 
him to take care of it, by ſhowing him, that, if he doth, 
it will reward him for his Care. Who is. there, whom 
engaging ſprightly Children do not invite to play, and creep, 
and prattle, with them? But who was ever taken with an 
Inclination to divert himſelf, or bray, with an Aſs? For, be 
the Creature ever ſo little, it is ſtill a little Aſs. 


8. 2. Why do you fay nothing to me, then? 

I have only this to ſay to you: That, whoever is ignorant 
what he is, and wherefore he was born, and in what kind 
of a World, and in what Society ; what Things are good, 
and what evil ; what fair, and what baſe : who underſtands 
neither 8 nor Demonſtration; nor what is true, nor 
what is falſe ; nor is able to diſtinguiſh between them: ſuch 
a one will neither exert his Deſires, nor Averſions, nor Pur- 
ſuits, conformably to Nature: he will neither intend, nor 
Wen nor deny, nor ſu n his Jud gment, conformably to 

* 1 Nature: 
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Nature: but will wander up and down, intirely deaf and 
blind, ſuppoſing himſelf to be ſomebody fd); while he is in 
reality, nobody. Is there any thing new, in all this? Is not 
this Ignorance the Cauſe of all the Errors that have happened, 
from the very Original of Mankind? Why did Agamemnon 
and Achilles differ? Was it not for want of knowing what is 
advantageous, what diſadvantageous? not one of them 
ſay, It is advantageous to reſtore Chry/eis to her Father; the 
other, That it is not? Doth not one ſay, That he ought to 
take away the Prize of the other; the other, That he ought 
not? Did they not, by theſe means, forget who they were, 
and for what Purpoſe they had come there? Why, what 
did you come for, Man; to gain a Miſtreſs, or to fighc? 
« To fight.“ With ien ? With the Trojans, or Greeks ? 
Wich the Trojans. —-Leaving Hector, then, do you 
draw your Sword upon your own King? And do you, 
good Sir, forgetting the Duties of a King, | 


Intruſted with a I, ation, and its Cares, 


go to ſquabbling, about a Girl, with the braveſt of your Allies; 
whom you ought, by every Method, to conciliate and pre- 
ferve? And will you be inferior to a ſubtle Prieſt, who pays, 

his Court, with the utmoſt Care, to you fine Gladiators ?---- 
You ſee the Effects, which Ignorance of what is advantageous, 
produces. But I am rich [you may ſay], as well as other 
cc People. What, richer than Agamemnon 7 But 1 am 


— 


Fl F 
2 4 4) Aoxwy Ae Tis eiue, wy Py auSers, is very near ts Poxet: slv 1, unden 
6e Gal. vi. 3. There is a fimilar 8 of, pe 7 at the End of 
the Apology of Socrates. SATA 

« hand- 


ec | handſome too. What, handſomer than Achilles v 
C But I have fine Hair too. Had not Achilles finer and 
brighter? Vet he neither combed it nicely, nor curled it. 
But I am ſtrong too Can you lift ſuch a Stone then, 
as Hector, or Ajax g. But I am of a noble Family too.” 
Is your Mother a Goddeſs, or your Father deſcended from 
Jupiten? And what Good did all this do Achilles, when 
he fat crying for a Girl 7 But I am an Orator.“ 
And was not He? Do not you ſee how he treated the moſt 
eloquent of the Greeks, Phenix and Ulyſes? How he 
ſtruck them dumb? This is all I have to lay to e and 
even this, againſt my n 

Why ſo? 

Becauſe you have given me no Blicdbrageiriens: For 
what can I ſee- in you, to encourage me, as fpirited Horſes 
do their Riders? Your Perſon? That you disfigure. Your 
Dreſs? That is effeminate. Your Behaviour? Your Look ? 
Abſolutely nothing. When you would hear a Philoſopher, 
do not fay to him, © You tell me nothing; but only ſhow 
yourſelf worthy, or fit, to hear; and you will find, how you 
will move him to /peak. 


CHAPTER: XXV. 
That Logic is neceſſary. 


HEN one of the Company ſaid to him, ©& Convince 
« me that Logic is neceflary ;'* Would you have 
me demonſtrate it to you, ſays he? Ves. — Then 1 en 


uſe a demonſtrative Form of Argument. Granted. 
'3 F f 2 5 
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And how will you know then, whether I argue ſophiſtically ? 
| On this, the 

by y our own Conleſl fon, Legi is neceſſary; ſince, withou 
its Aﬀfſtace, you a e Fs 


The Prgcovrers of > 
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. . P VERY F i i Life im le e for, 

| fince he Who errs, doch not mean to err, but to 
be. in : the” Right, it is evident, that he acts eontrary to his 
Meaning. What doth a Thief mean? His own Inteteſt. 
If, then, Thieving be againſt his Intereſt, he acts contrary 


© to his own Meaning. Now every rational Soul is naturally 


averſe ta Self- contradiction: but fo lang as any one is igno- 


rant, that it is a Contradiction, nothing reſtrains him from 
acting contradictorily: but, whenever he diſcovers. it; he muſt 


as neceſſarily renounce and avoid it, as any one muſt diſſent 
from a Falſhood, whenever he perceives it to be a Falſhood : 
but, while this doth not appear, he aſſents to it, as ta a 
TR 


$. 2. He then is an able Speaker, and excels at once in 
Exhortation and Conviction, who can diſcover, to each Man, 
the Contradiction by Which he errs, and prove clearly to 
him, that what he — 75 he doth not; and what he would 
not do, that he doch Ya). For, if that be ſhown, he will 


— 2 — 
. 


Wh For ther which I do, I allow- not: for what 12 that do I mt ; 
but what ¶ hate, that I de. Rom. vii. 15. 


3 depart 
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"(depart from it, of his © n accord: 3, "you have 
ſhown! it, be not fu d d that hie retains” where" le is: 
_ for he "doth it on 5 APY he acts 19 5 (3). 
Hence Socrates, "lying cu ty, uſed to H 6e It is 
4 not my Cuſtom to cite any other Witneſs of my Aſſer- 
e tions; but am always contented with my Opponent. 
4 call and ſummon him for my Witneſs; and his ſingle 
« Evidence is inſtead of all others (c). For he knew, that, 
-XY rational Saul be .moyed by any thing, the Scale muſt 
turn, whether it will or no / 4 J. Show Bo gore Faculty 
3 of Reaſon a Contradiction, and i it will 1 renounce 1 it: but, till 
vou have ſhown it, rather blame yourſelf, than him who i is 


 unconvinced, 
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(e) See A 12. © 2. 
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CHAP T.. 
Of Finery in Dreſs. 


certain young Rhetorician coming to 
bim, with his Hair too curiouſly orna- 
A mented, and his Dreſs very fine; Tell 


SON I N me, ſays Epittetus, whether you do not 
WRIASSI think ſome Horſes and Dogs beautiful; 
and fo of all e Animals? 


I do. 
Are ſome Men then likewiſe beautiful, on others de- 


formed ? 
Certainly. | 
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Certainly. 
Do we call each of theſe beautiful then in its Kind, on 


the ſame Account, or on ſome Account peculiar to itfelf ? 
You will judge of it, "by this : fince we fee a Dog naturally 
formed. for one chin.” a Horſe for another, and a Nightin- 
gale, for Inſtance, for another ; in general, it will not be 
abſurd to pronounce each of them beautiful, ſo far as it is in 
the Condition moſt ſuitable to its own Nature : but, fince 
the Nature of each is different, I think each of them mult 
be beautiful, in a different Way. Is it not fo ? | 

Agreed. 

Then, what makes a Dog beautiful, makes a Horſe 
deformed ; and what makes a Horſe beautiful, a Dog 
deformed ; if their Natures are different. 

So it * probable. 

For, I ſuppoſe, what makes a good n ) makes 
no good Wreftler, and a very ridiculous Racer; and the 
very ſame Perſon who appears beautiful as a Pentathlete (a), 
would appear very deformed, in Wreſtling. 

Very true. 
What then, makes a Man beautiful? Is it the ſame, in 
general, that makes a Dog or a Horſe ſo ? 


The ſame. 
What is it then, that makes a Dog beautiful? 


That Excellency which belong to a D 


— 


| (a) Theſe are the Names of Combatants in the Olympic Games. A 
Pancratiaſt was one who united the Exerciſes of Wreſtling and Boxing. 
A Pentathlete, one who contended in all the Five Games of Leaping, 
Running, Throwing the Diſcus, Darting, and Wreſtling. See POTTER'S 
Grecian Antiquities, Vol. I. ch. 21. | 

What, 


Au. 


to oyerlook, and leave you uncorrected? If hereafter 2 
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What, a Horſe? 
The Excellency of a Horſe. 

What, a Man? Muſt it not be the 8 belonging 
to a Man? If then you would appear beautiful, young Man, 
ſtrive for human Excellency. - - 

What is that? | oy 

Conſider, when vou praiſe, without partial Affection, 
whom you praiſe: Is it the Honeſt, or the Dilboneſ ? 

The Honeſt. 8 bs 

The Sober, or the Diflohue : Ap 

The Sober. - 

'The Temperate, or the eee . 

The Temperate. 

Then, if you make yourſelf ſuch a Character, you know 
that you will make yourſelf beautiful: but, while you neglect 
theſe Things, though you uſe every Contrivance to appear 


| beautiful, you muſt e be deformed. 


& 2. I know not how to ſay oy thing ether ts you : 
for if I ſpeak what I think, you will be vex'd, and perhaps 
go away, and return no more. And, if I do not ſpeak, 
conſider how I ſhall act: if you come to me to be improved, 
and I do not improve you ; and you come to me as to a Phi- 
loſopher, and I do not ſpeak like a Philoſopher. (5) Beſides: 
how could it be conſiſtent with my Duty towards yourſelf, 


w-— 4 


— Wy cod * rr = (ume | 


(5) Epickerus had been before cabins the Propriety of his own 
Character as a Philoſopher : but, according to Mr. Uptron's very probable 
Conjecture, the Tranſlation muſt be----would it not be cruel, Fe. 


ſhould 


ns 
4 
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ſhould come to have Senſe, you will accuſe me, with Reaſon: 


© What did Epictetus obſerve in me, that, when he ſaw me 


cc come to him, in ſuch a ſhameful Condition, he overlooked 
« it, and never ſaid ſo much as a Word of it? Did he fo 


_ © abſolutely deſpair of me? Was not I young? Was not I 


e able to hear Reaſon ? How many young Men, at that 
ce Age, are guilty of many ſuch Errors? I am told of 
te one Polemo, who, from a moſt diffolute Youth, became 
< totally changed (c). Suppoſe he did not think I ſhould 


become a Polemo; he might however have ſet my Locks 


ce to rights: he might have ſtript off my Bracelets and 
« Rings: he might have prevented my picking off the 
« Hairs, from my Perſon. But when he ſaw. me dreſs d 
„ like a ---- what ſhall I fay?---- he was filent.” I do not 
ſay like what; when you come to your Senſes, you will ſay 
it yourſelf, and will know what it is, and who * are who 
ſtudy ſuch a Dreſs. 


$. 3. If you ſhould hereafter lay this to my Charge, what 
Excuſe could I make; Ay: but if I do ſpeak, he will not 


n 


(e) Polemo was a profligate young Rake of Athens, and even diſtin- 
guiſhed by the Diſſoluteneſs of his Manners. One Day, after a riotous 
Entertainment, he came reeling, with a Chaplet on his Head, into the 
School of Xenocrates. The Audience were greatly offended at his ſcan- 
dalous Appearance : but the Philoſopher went on, without any Emotion, 
in a Diſcourſe upon Temperance and Sobriety. Polemo was fo ſtruck by 
his Arguments, that he ſoon threw away his Chaplet ; and, from that 
Time, became a Diſciple of Xenocrates ; and profited ſo well by his 
Inſtructions, that he afterwards ſucceeded him in the Socratic School. 
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regard me. Why: did Laius regard Apollo ? Did not. he 
go and get drunk, and, bid Farewel to the Oracle? What 
then? Did. this hinder Apollo, from telling him the T Truth? 
Now, I am uncertain, whether you will regard me, or? not ; 
but Apollb poſitively knew, that Laius would not regard 
him, and yet He ſpoke, (d). And why did he ſpeak?” 
You may as well aſk, Why z is he pale; Naht doth he deli 
ver Oracles; why hath he placed Mn in fuch a Poſt as 
a Prophet, and the Fountain, of Truth, to whom the Inha- 
bitants of the World. ſhould reſort ? , Why 1s.KNow Tay- 
SELF inſcribed on the 5 Farc of his Tem 7 who 106 
minds it?: n 8 


7 0 


8.4, D Did Socrates OO on al U Wbe came 6 * teile 
care of Arne kes ?. Not on the thou ſandth Part : but how- 
ever, being, as hy he him aſelf declares, : appo pointed to 
ſuch a Poſt, N never deſerted 3 it. What Goch he ſay,” even 
to his Judges D e If ye vo would acqui it me, on Contlitiorl, 
« that I ſhould no longer act as I do now, I will not accept 
« it, nor - defift : but I will accoft All me „Whether young 
« or old, and interrogate them juſt in the fame Manner: 
but particularly you, my Fellow hens 3 As you are more 
oh nearly related to me. Are you fo curious and offi- 
« cious, Socrates ? What i is it to you, how we act ?=--—- 
« What do you ſay ? While you are of the ſame Commu- 
« nity, and the ſame Kindred, with me, ſhall you be careleſs 
« of yourſelf, and ſhow rn a bad irn, to . > : 


1 *t ; $1 F7 13613 & 


(d) Laius, King 5 Thebes, one Apoll for a Son. The —9 Id 
| anſwered him, That, if Laius became a Father, he ſhould | periſh —_— 
Hand of his Son. The Prediction was fulfilled by Oedipus. Ur rox. 


27 51. 166 bad 
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&« bad Kinſm {man to your Kindred; and a bad Neighbour to 
60 ; Your N Pin aro Why, who are = you * .-Here it 


is a a great Ihn to fay, c I am Nene 65 ought” to tale care 
0 Us of Mankind ; for it is not every little paul try Heifer that 
dares refiſt che Lion: büt if the Bull ſhould come up, and reſiſt 
him, ay to Him, if) you think prof per,” nb hre Ibu Grüber 
Buſch i is it of yours © In ev 40 de Mi Manz tiere is force 
one Part Rich b by Natur mY ane, vi Oten, i Dog ift Bees, 

in Horſes. Do not fay to while excelle, h ure mou? If 
you. do, it will, fome-how or other; find 4 Voice to tell you; 
te I am like the purple Thread in a Garment (h. Do not 


ce expect me to hg like the reſt; or find fault with my 
6 Nature, 3 —_ diſtinguiſhed me from r. 


; On 115d * '; 1.4 1171 


1 \theny,, am 7 ſuch a US "How ſhould T? 
Toh are 9 ſuch a a one as to be able to hear the Truth? 
J. As you were. But however, fince I am condemned to 
wear a grey Beard and a Cloke, and you come to me as to 
a Philoſopher, I will not treat you cruelly, nor as if I 
deſpaired of you; but will aſk you---Whom is it, young Man, 
whom you 4 — render beautiful? Know, firſt, who you are; 
and then adorn yourſelf accordingly. You are a Man; that 
is, a mortal Animal, capable of a rational Uſe of the Appear- 
ances of Things. And what is this rational Uſe? A perfect 
Conformity to Nature. What have you then, particularly 
excellent? Is it the animal Part? No. The mortal? No. 
That which | is capable. of the 1 4 Uſe of the ee of 


Horror 7 | 
(e) 9 8 3 en 
Y The bare He of Objects belongs to all Animals; a rational Ut of 


them is peculiar to Man. See Introduction, F. 7. : 
"BE Things ? 


—— — — — — 


N süd if Becel 
ngs'? No. The. Excellence lies in tlie rational Part. 
— and beautiſyi this; but leave your Hair to Him who 
formed ity ſas he thought D. Well: Wat other Denomi- 
nations habe you ? Are you'a! Man, or a Wônan? M Man. 
Then adorn yourſelf as a Man, not a Woman. A Woman is 
naturally ſmooth! and delicate; and, if hairy, is a Monſter, 
and ſbowmn among the. Monſtere at Nme. It ig the ſame 
in a Man, not to be hairy And w if he id by Nature not 
ſo, he is a Monſter. But, if he clips and picks off his Hairs, 
what ſhall we do with him? Where ſhall weſhow him? and 
how ſhall we advertiſe him? A Mar to be, ſeen, who would 
rather be 4 WW oman.” What a ſcandalous Skow Fe. "Who would, 
not wonder at foch an Advertiſement?" belicye ined; ta 
theſe very Pickers themſelves would; not ap pprchending, that Lo 
[any bor 200 qo 

u Thing of which t Ne "gully: b&aH 503 b3194 

"_ Of what have you to accuſe” your Nature, Sir S 
That it hath made you a Man? Why: fret end born 
Women then? In that Caſe,” what wôtild have been the 
Uſe of your Finery r For whom would yo have ade your- 
ſelf fine, if all were Women? But the whole Affair diſ- 
pleaſes you. Go to work upon the Whole then. Remove 
what is the Cauſe of theſe Hairs; and make yourſelf a 
Woman intirely, that we may be no longer deceived, nor 
you be half Man, half Woman. To whom would you be 


v 


agreeable 7 To the Women? Be agreeable ta them as a 
Man. 
Ay: but they are pleaſed with ſmooth j pretty Fellows. 

60 hang yourſelf. Suppoſe they were pleaſed with Pathics, * 
would You become one? Is this Tout Buſineſs in Life ? 
_ | Were 
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Were you born to pleaſe diſſolute Women? Shall we make 
ſuch a one as you, in the Corintbian Republic, for Inſtance, 
Governor of the Oity, Maſter of the Youth, Commander of 
the Army; or Director of the public Games D Will you pick 

your Hairs, when yon are married? For whom, and for 
— Will you be the Father of Children and introduce 
them into the State, picked, like yourſelf 0 O what 4 fine 
Citizen, and Senator and Orator :] For Heaven S dake, Sir, 
ought we vg ot oe 4 Succeſſion of young Men, en 
and bred like e I % ob 9W Ilsd 186119 
eg oy MSN & 0 auth d. 4 nid Slinrbs gf Hedi od 

8.7. Now, when you (Rag once, heard this Diſcourſe, go 
home, and. fay to yourſelf ;. It is not Epicterus who hath 
told me all me Things (for how ſhould he 2) but ſome 


propitious God, ,by him (g; for, it would: ner W en- 
tered the Head of Epictetus, who is not uſed to diſpute with 


any one. Well; let us, obey God then, that, we) may not 
incurr the divine Piſpleaſure. If a Crow had, ſignified any 
thing to you, by his Croaking it is not the Crow: that ſig- 
nifies it, but God, by him, And, if you. have any thing 
ſignified to you by the human Voice, doth he not cauſe the 
Man to tell it you; that you may know the divine Efficacy, 
which declares its Significations to different Perſons, in dif- 
ferent Manners; and ſignifies the greateſt and principal 
Things, by the nobleſt Meſſengers (þ). a elſe doch the 
Poet mean, when he ſays, Waadt oT 4 


* 
D Der 
(8) Fer it 46. not 5 "that el, but the Sir it. 27 A r which 


K in you. Matt. X. 20. ©, 
4 This Paffage hath a rerhihable Lixenels to "Heb. 1. T, 12, WER] | 
who, 
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H. ermes, deſcending = Heaven, was to warn Him; W 
the Gods now, likewiſe, ſend a Hermes to warn You, not 
to invert the roms © gry Order of Things; nor be curi- 
oully trifling : but ſuffer a Man to be a Man; and a NP 
a Woman : a beautiful Man, t to be beautiful, as a Man; 
deformed Man, to be deformed, as a Man: for you do not 
conſiſt of Fleſh and Hair, but ak the Faculty of Choce. If 
you take tare: to have his beautiful, you will be utiful. 
But all this while, I dare not tell you, that you re deformed ; 
for I fanſy you would rather hear any thing tlian this. Aut 
conſider what Socrates ſays to the moſt beautiful and bloom 
ing of all Men, Allibiuden. Endeavour to make yourſelf 
<« beautiful.” What doth he mean to ſay to himg . Gurl 
© your Locks, and pick the Hairs from, your Legs? 
Heaven forbid ! But, Ornament your Choice: Throw 
away your wrong Principles. 

Wat is to be done with the poor Body then? 
cave it to Nature. Another hath taken care of fuch 


TR Give them up to Him. 


What! then; muſt one be a Sloven ? 
By no means: but be neat, conformably to your Narurs. 
A Man ſhould be neat, as a Man; a Woman, as a Woman; 
a Child, as a Child. If not, let us pick out the Mane of 
8 Lions hae þ he Z. not | be Fong j and the Comb of a 


2 111 4 FA 74 


who, at ſundry Times and in diverſe Manners, Pale in Times 2. Ano 
the Fathers by the Prophets, 1 A wg Days, OR unto 1 b 


bis Son 71 
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Cock; for he ought to be neat too. Ves: but let it be 
as a Cock; 190 a _ as a Lion; and a Hound, as a 


Hound. 1 O tw neuf on gotbooobb axed 
ns \ 117 | {FA LS Foot : Ars 12.311 on 20 1 94 
0 H AP DEN H ol: t co 
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F. I. 1 2 HE RE are Thee Topics in Philoſpky, in Which 

he, who would be wiſe and good, muſt be exer- 
ciſed (a). That of the Defres, and Avenſtuns; that he 
may not be diſappointed of the one, nor incurr the other. 
That of the Purſuits, and Avoidances; and, in general, the 
Duties of Life; that he may act with Order and Conſider- 
ation, and not careleſsly. The Third Topic belongs to 
Cireumſpection, and a Freedom from Deception } and, in 
general, whatever belongs to the Aſſent. 


$2. of theſe Topics, the principal, "A moſt urgent, is 
that of the Paſſions: for Paſſi ion is produced no otherwiſe, 
than by a Diſappointment of the Deſires, and an incurring 
of the Averſions. It is this which introduces Perturbations, 
Tumults, Misfortunes, and Calamities : this is the Spring of 
Sorrow, Lamentation, and Envy: this renders us envious, 
and emulous; and incapable of hearing Reaſon. 


s 4 


J 3. The next Topic regards the Duties of Life. For 1 
am not to * undiſturbed by Paſſions, in the ſame Senſe : as a 


— „ 
1 


2 —_— _ — 
. % 4 


© See e e, 8 35 45 5. 6, 


Statue 


2 The Drscounszs of | 


Statue is; but as one who preſerves the natural and acquired | 
Relations ; as à pious. ene as rn n as a 
Father 1 a, Lienen. 4 71 v7 | ibo ei 3] ns 


L The Third Topic * * thoſe ho. 
makinga Proficiency; ; and is a Security to the other Two, that 


no utiexamined Appearance may ſurprize us, either in Sleep, 


or Wine, or in the Spleen. This, ſay you, is above us. But 
our preſent Philoſophers, leaving the Firſt and Second Topics 
[the Affections, and moral Duties], employ themſelves wholly 
about the Third; Convertible, definitive, hypothetical Pro- 
poſitions and othet logical Subtilties]. For, they fay, that 
we muſt, by engaging even in theſe Subjects, take care to 
guard againſt Deception. Who muſt ? A wiſe and good Man. 

Is this Security from Deception, then, the Thing you want? 
Have you maſtered the other Subjects? Are you not liable 
to be deceived by Money? When you ſee a fine Girl, do 
you oppoſe the Appearance which is raiſed in your Mind? 


If your Neighbour inherits an Eſtate, do you feel no Vexa- 


tion? Do you, at preſent, want nothing more than Perſe- 
verance ? You learn even theſe very Things, Wretch, with 


Trembling, and a ſolicitous Dread of Contempt; and are 


inquiſitive to know, what is ſaid of you: and, if any one 
comes and tells you, that, in a Diſpute which was the beſt 


of the Philoſophers, one of the Company ſaid, that ſuch a 


one was the only Philoſopher, that little Soul of yours grows 
to the Size of two Cubits, inſtead of an Inch: but if another 
{ſhould come, and fay, * You are miſtaken, he is not. 
% worth hearing; for what doth. he know? He hath the 
« fuſt Rudiments, but nothing more; you are Thunder- 
; ſtruck; 


ſtruck ; you- preſently turn pale and cry out, I will ſhow 


e you him; what a Man, and how great a Philoſopher | 
« Iam.” It is evident [what you are], by theſe very Things: * 


why do you aim to ſhow it by others? Do not you know, 


that Diogenes ſhowed ſome Sophiſt i in this Manner, by extend- 4 


ing his middle Finger (5); and, when he was mad with Rage 
This, ſays genes, is He: T have ſhowed him to Ou. . 
a Man is not ſhowed in the ſame Senſe as 4 Stone, o or a Piece 
of Wood, by the Fin ge; but whoever Toy Bis 1 
ſhows him as a Man. ad 5 


+1300 YE vl 5 ino r b 
8 5. Let us ſee. pour Principles t 9 „ Bor, is * not evi- 
dent, that you conſider your own Choice as nothing; but 
look out for ſomething external, and independent on it? As, 
what ſuch a one will ſay of you, and what you ſhall be 
thought: whether. a Man of Letters; whether to have read 
Chryfppus;; or. Antipater ; for, if Archedemus too, you have 
every thing you with. Why are you ſtill ſolicitous, 1 you 
ſhould not ſhow us what you are? Will ou let me tell you, 
what you 175 ſhowed. us, that you are? A mean, diſcon- 
tented, _ patliqnafe, . cowardly Fellow; complaining of every 


thing; accuſing every body; perpetually reſtleſs; good for 
nothing. This you have ſhowed us. Go now and read Arche. 


demus: and then, if you hear but the Noiſe of a Mouſe, vou 
are a dead Man; for you will die ſome ſuch Kind of Death 
as Who was it? Cinis (e); who valued. bine AIP: 
too, that he underſtood Archedemus, aun g he artig a 


_ TET IKE 4443844 444 


(5 Extending the middle Finger, with a the Antients, Was a Mar Mark 77 
the greateſt Con empt. "TRY g 


(c) Crinis was 8 Stoic Philoſopher. The Circumſtances of his Death 
H h | & 6. 


are not now known. 
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234 De Discovnszs f Book III. 


F. 6. Wretch, why do not you let alone Things, that do- 
not belong to you? Theſe Things beeome ſuch! as are able 
to: learn them, without Perturbation; - who can ſay, 4, I 
« am not ſubject to Anger, or Grief, or Envy. I am not 
& reſtrained; I am not compelled. What remains for me 
co do? Lam at Leiſure; I am at Eaſe; Let us ſee how 
© convertible Propoſitions are to be treated : Let us con- 
<« fader, when an Hypothefis is laid down; how we may 
{© avoid a Contradiction. To ſuch Perſons do theſe Things: 
belong. They who are ſafe may light a Fire; go to Dinner, 
if they pletſez and ſing, and dance: but yu come Lo 
a . when Jour Veſſel is juſt ORE > cats" 
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1 * 
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What i is 8 3 of a * "ERR 2; 5 in ; bus we 
8  - i” chiefly ought to be Proflitioners. $12.71 


C1, IE Subject matter of a wiſe and good Man is, 
- his own governing F aculty. The Body is. the 
Subject- matter of a Phyſician, and of a Maſter of Exerciſe; 
and a Field, of the Huſbandman. The Buſineſs of a wiſe and 
good Man is, an Uſe of the Appearances of Things, conform 
able to Nature. Now, every Soul, as it is naturally formed 
for an Aſſent to Truth, a Diſſent from Falſhood, and a. 
Suſpence with regard to Uncertainty ; ſo it is moved by a. 
Deſtre of Good, an Averſion from Evil, and an Indifference 
to what i is neither good nor evil. For, as a Money- changer, 
or a Gardener, is not at Liberty 1 to reject Cz/ar;'s Coin; but 
when once it is ſhown, is obliged, whether he will or not, 
7 


Money; but he doth not hurt you. Your Brother will 


Chap 3. EPICTE TUS. 2 


to deliver what is ſold for it; ſo is it in the Soul. Apparent 


Good at firſt Sight attracts, and Evil repells. Nor will the 
Soul any more reject an evident eye rk yoligy chan 
bn _ 3 Cain. 5 N n= 


82. Hence! . boch ef God and 
Man; and hence Gad is preferred to every Obligation, how 
ever near. My Connexion is not with my Father; but with 
Good. Are you ſo hard-hearted? Such is my Nature, 
and ſuch is the Coin which God hath given me. If, there- 
fore, Good is made to be any thing but Fair and Juſt, away 

Father, and Brother, and Country, and every thing, 
What! Shall I overlook my own Good, and give it up to you ? 
For what? © I am your Father.” But not my Good. 
*I am your Brother.” But not my Good. - But, if we place 
it in a right Choice, Good will conſiſt in an Obſervance of the 


ſeveral Relations of Life; and then, he who gives up ſome 


Externals, acquires Good. Your Father deprives you of your 


ſeſs as much larger a Portion of Land than you, as he pleaſes ; 
but will he po 


ſion? Not even Jupiter: for, indeed, it is not his Will; 
but he hath put this Good into my own Power, and given it 


me, like his own, uncompelled, unreſtrained, and unhin- 
dered. But, when any one hath a Coin different from this, 


[for his Coin, ] whoever ſhows it to him, may berg Wik 


ever is fold for it, in return. A thieviſh Proconſul comes 
into the Province: What Coin doth he uſe? Silver. Show 
it him, and carry off what you pleaſe. An Adulterer comes: 
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ſſeſs more Honour? More Fidelity? More 
fraternal Affection? Who can throw you out of this Poſſeſ- 
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What Coin doth he uſe? Women. Take the Coin, fays 


one, and give me this Trifle. Give it me, and it ĩs yours.” | 


? — is addicted ta Boys: give him the Coin; and / take 
vat you pleaſe. Another is fond of Hunting: give him a. 


ö ü Nag, or a Puppy; and, though with Sighs and Groans, 


Tis IB ICID for he is inwardly 


£ FA; ' 


"> TE Ne ANTI conſtituted this Coin. 
id g 105 6580 eff T 51 gig e 4}at4 g 
F. 3. In Ae e onght every one chiefly to exerciſe 

himſelf. When you go out in a Morning, examine whom 

ſoever you ſee, or hear: anſwer, as to a Queſtion, What 
have you ſeen ?P'A handſome Perſon 5 Ap ply the Rule. ts. 
this dependent; of independent, on on Chq; i ?” Independent. 

Throw it away. What have you ſeen? One grieving for 

the Deceaſe of 4 Child? Apr the Rule Death is inde- 

pendent on Choice. Throw it by. Hath a” Conful met 
you ? Apply the Rule. What Kind of ching is the Con- 
ſular Office? dependent, or independent, on Choice? Inde- 
pendent. Throw aſide this too. It is not Proof. Caſt it 


away. It is Og to yore. 


7 7 0 * 
LY 


$. 4. If we acted thus, and practise in this manner, from 


v Mering till Night, by Heaven, ſomething would be done. 


Whereas now, on the contrary, we are caught by every 


Appearance, half- aſleep; and, if we ever do awake, it is only 


a little in the School: but, as ſoon as we go out; if we meet 
2 one grieving, we lay “He is undone. If a Conſul, 


« How happy is He]? If an Exile, „How miſerable.” 
If poor 11 Ho wretched; he hath nothing to eat! N 


* 1 aa bu 110 KE N. 591 E = | 


þ | F. 5. 
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F. 5. Theſe vicious Principles them are to be Joppedyott : 
and here is our whole Strength to be applied. For hat is 
Af Weeping and Groaning? Principle. What is Misſfortune ? 
Principle. What is Sedition, Diſcord, Complaint, Accuſa- 
tion, Impiety, Trifling? All theſe are Principles, and nothing 
more; and Principles concerning! Things independent on 
Choice, as if they were: either good or evil; Let any one 
transfer theſe — to Things dependent on Choice, and 
I will engage, that he will preſerve: ait. whatever 
| pains nh args. about him, OY N. oy tio} mr 


. 


8.4 


896. he Soul 3 a "Velldl filled 77 Fats. the 
| Appearances of Things reſemble: a Ray, falling upon its. Sur- 
face. If the Water is moved, the; Ray will ſeem to be 
moved likewiſe, though it is in reality, without Motion: 
Wheneyer therefore, any one is ſeized. with a Swimming i in 
his Head, it is not the Arts and Virtues that are confounded, 
but the Mind, in which they are: e if this e its 
Compoſure, ſo will they likewiſe. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Concerning one who exerted himſelf, with indecent Karree, 
in the Theatre. 


HEN the Governor of Epirus kad pak himſelf 

indecently, in favour of a Comedian, and was, 

upon that Account, publicly tailed at; and; when he came to 

hear it, was highly diſpleaſed with tfoſe who failed at him: 

Why: what Harm, ſays Epicteus have theſe People done? 
They have favoured a Player; which is juſt what you did. 

j 4 Is 
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bs $ this a proper 8 Feng of 8 thelg . 

Seeing you, their Governor, ,and the Friend and Vice: 
gerent of Cæſar, expreſs it thus, was it not to be —— 4 
that they Would expreſs it thus too? For, if it is not right 
to expreſs Favour, in this Manner, to a Player, be not guilty 
of it yourſelf; and, if it is, why are you angry at them, for 
imitating you? For whom have the Many to imitate, but 


you, their Superiors? From whom are they to take Example, 


when they come into the Theatre, but from . Do but 
look how Cæſar's Vicegerent. ſees the Play? Hath. he 
« cried out? I will cry out too. Hath he leaped up from 
his Seat? I too will leap up from mine. Do his Slaves 
<« ſit in different Parts of the Houſe,” making an Uproar ? 
< I indeed have no Slaves; but I will make as much pres 
s as I can myſelt, inſtead of ever fo 3 l d 100 
— 7 

F. 2. You ought to 3 then, chat 8 you appear 
in the Theatre, you appear as a Rule and Example to others, 
how they ought to ſee the Play. Why is it, that they have 
railed at you? Becauſe every Man hates what hinders him. They 
would have one Actor crowned ; you, another. They hin- 
dered you; and you, them, You proved the ſtronger. They 
have done what they could: they have railed at the Perſon 
who hindered them. What would you have then? Would 
you do as you pleaſe, and not have them even tall as they 
pleaſe? Where is the Wonder of all this? Doth not 
the Huſbandman rail at Jupiter, when he is hindered by 
him? Doth not the Sailor? Do Men ever ceaſe railing at 
Cz/ar ? What then, is Jupiter ignorant of this? Are not 
the Things that are ſaid, 93 to Cz/ar? How then doth 
he 
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he act? He knows, that, if he was to puniſh all Railers, 
1 would have nobody left to command. 


8. g:oWWhets you enter the Theatre Shows * you to 5 
Come, let Sopbrom (a) be crowned? No. But, Come, 
cc jet me preſerve. my Choice, in a Manner conformable to 
Nature, upon this Occaſion. No one is dearer to me than 
«© myſelf. It is ridiculous then, that, becauſe another Man 
* gains the Victory as a Player, I ſhould be hurt. Whom 
* do I wiſh: to gain the Victory? Him who doth gain it; 
« and thus he will always be victorious, whom I with to be 
% fſo.”-—-But I would have Sopbron crowned. Why, 
celebrate as many Games as you will, at your on Houſe ; 
Memean, Nythiam, Iabmian, Olympic ; and proclaim him 
Victor in all: but, in public, do not arrogate more than 
your Due, nor ſeize to yourſelf what lies in common; 
otherwiſe, bear to be railed at: for, if you act like che Fb, 
you n oy to an Equality with rn. | 


CHAPTER v. 
) Concerning thoſe who pretend Sickneſs, as an Excuſe to 


return home. 


Am ſick here, ſaid. one of the Scholars. I will. 


return home. 
Were La never ſick at home then? Cana N 


_ — 


$. 1 


—ę— 


8 * 1 * * 
— * 


7 5 The Noe of a hows: | enn; 2 

(5) The Greek Title to this Chapter is defective. Nr Senne to be the 
Word wanting. Or, if AizrA&rT# ſignifies, to pretend, as TA«TTw doth, 
the true Reading of the Text may be, vgos Tos vo Ver ACTTOROTS: 

5 | you. 
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you are doing any thing here, conducive to the Regulation 
of your Choice : for, if you make no Improvement, it was 
to no Purpoſe that you came, Go home. Take care of 
your domeſtic Affairs. For, if your ruling Faculty cannot 
be brought to a Conformity to Nature, your Land may. 
You may increaſe your Money, ſupport the old Age of your 


Father, mix in the public Aſſemblies, and make a bad 


Governor, as you are a bad Man, and do other Things of 
that fort. . But, if you are conſcious to yourſelf, that you are 
caſting off ſome of your wrong Principles, and taking up 
different ones in their room, and that you have transferred 
your Scheme of Life from Things not dependent on Choice, 
to thoſe which are; and that, if you do ſometimes cry. alas, 

it is not upon the Account of your Father, or your Brother, 
but yourſelf; why do you any longer plead Sickneſs (c)? Do 
pot you know, that both Sickneſs and Death muſt overtake 
vs? At what Employment? The Huſbandman, at his Plow; 
the Sailor, on his Voyage. At what Employment would you 
be taken? For, indeed, at what Employment ought you to 
be taken ? If there is any better Employment, at which you 
can be taken, follow that. For my own Part, I would be 
taken engaged in nothing, but in the Care of my own Faculty 
of Choice; how to render it undiſturbed, unreſtrained, un- 

compelled, free. I would be found ſtudying this, that I may 
b&able to ſay to God, Have I tranſgreſs'd thy Commands? 
«© Have I perverted the Powers, the Senſes, the Pre-con- 
« ceptions, which thou haſt given me? Have I ever accuſed 


«Thee, or cenſured Thy Diſpenſations? I have been ſick, 


. * 


le) Exs. Ex,, probably, ſhould be, Exe. Ti er. 


# becauſe 
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« becauſe it Was Thy Pleaſure; and ſo have others; but 7 
« willingly.” I Have been poor, it being thy will ; but 
R « with' Tor! I have not been in Power; be AE Was Of 
ee thy Wil; and Power I have never defired. Haſt Tou 
« ever ſeen me out of Humbur, upon this Account? Have T 
c not always approached” Thee, with a cheerful Coufite® 
« nance; Prep pared” to execute Thy Commands, and the 
9 Ketäfiel of Thy Will? Is it Thy Pleaſure, hat! 
« ſhould depart from this Aſſembly? 1 depart,” 1 give 
Thee all Thanks, that Thou haſt Might me worthy to 
have 4 Share in it, with Thee; to behold Thy Works, and 
to join With Thee, in comprehending Thy Adminiſtration.“ 
Let Death overtake me while I am thinking, WEEK I am 
writing, while I am: 5 _ rer as theſe. 


ou 45) lane OY OD Ir 


A - 
_ 


A 
A 


F. 2. But I ſhall not have my wy" to bald my: Head, 
when J am ſick. 

Get home then to your Mother; * you are fi t to o have 
your Head held, when you are ſicx. a 

But I uſed at home, to lie on a fine Couch. N 7 

Get to this Couch of yours; for you are fit to lie upon 
ſuch a one, even in Health: ſo do not loſe the doing what 
you are qualified for. But what ſays Socrates ? © As one 
«© Man rejoices in the Im provement of his Eſtate, another 
cc of his Horſe, ſo do I daily rejoice in am myſelf” 
c to grow better.“ | 

In what? In pretty Speeches ?: eie GENE 

Good Words, I intreat you. Ly 

In trifling Theorems? In what doth he ener himſelf 2 

5-51 in For 


* \ 
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For indeed J do not ſee, that the Philoſophers are employed, 
in any thing elſe. 

Do you think it nothing, never to accuſe or cenſure any 
one, either God or Man? Always to carry abroad, and 
bring home, the ſame Countenance? Theſe were the Things 
which Socrates knew; and yet he never profeſs d to know, or 
to teach any thing; but if any one wanted pretty Speeches, 


or little Theorems, he brought him to Protagoras, to Hip- 
plas : juſt as if any one had come for Pot-herbs, he would 
have taken him to a Gardener. Who of you then hath fuch 
an [earneſt] Intention as this? If you had, you would bear 
Sickneſs, and Hunger, and Death, with Cheerfulneſs. If 
any of you hath been in Love, he knows that I ſpeak Truth. 


CGCHASATEFES:YL 
Miſcellaneous. 


HEN he was aſked, How (a) it came to paſs, 
that, though the Art of Reafoning is more 
ſtudied now, yet the Improvements were greater, formerly? 
In what Inſtance, anſwered he, is it more ſtudied ow; and 
in what were the Improvements greater, then? For in what 
is ſtudied, at preſent, in that will be found likewiſe the 
Improvements, at preſent. The preſent Study is the Solution 
of Syllogiſms ; and in this, Improvements are made. But 
formerly, the Study was to preſerve the governing Faculty 
conformable to Nature; and Improvement was made in that. 


* 1 


5.1. 


(a) By changing Twy into s, and, as Mr. Upton propoſes, ToTEpay 
into 7goreger, the whole Difficulty of this CEN Paſſage is removed. 


Tbere- 
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Therefore do not confound Things; nort when you ſtudy 


one, expect Improvement in another; but ſee whether any 
of us, who applies himſelf to think and act conformably to 
Nature, ever fails of Improvement. Depend upon it, you 
will not find one. 


$. 2. A good Man is invincible; for he doth not contend, 
where he is not ſuperior. If you would have his Land; 
take it : take his Servants; take his public Poſt ; take his 
Body. But you will never fruſtrate his Deſire, nor make 
him incur his Averſion. He engages in no Combat, but 
what concerns the Objects of his own Choice, How can 
he fail then to be invincible ? 


$. 3. Being aſked, what common Senſe was? he anſwered; 
As that may be called a common Ear, which diſtinguiſhes 
only Sounds ; but that, which diſtinguiſhes Notes, an artifi- 
cial one : ſo there are ſome Things, which Men, not totally 
perverted, diſcern by their common natural Powers; and 
ſuch a Diſpoſition is called common Senſe. 


F. 4. It is not eaſy to gain the Attention of effeminate 
young Men; for you cannot take Cuſtard by a Hook: but 
the Ingenuous, even if you diſcourage them, are the more 
eager for Learning. Hence Rufus, for the moſt part, did 
diſcourage them; and made uſe of that, as a Criterion of 
the Ingenuous and Diſingenuous. For he uſed to ſay, As a 
Stone, even if you throw it up, will, by its own Propenſity, 
be carried downward; ſo an ingenuous Mind, the more it 
is forced from its natural Bent, the more ſtrongly will it 


incline towards it. | : 
| Ii 2 CHA P- 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Concerning a Governor of the Free 8 rates, who WAS. an 
_ Epicurean. - 


HEN the Governor, who was an Epicurenn, 
came to him; It is fit, ſays he, that we 

ignorant People ſhould enquire of you Philoſophers, what is 
the moſt valuable Thing, in the World; as thoſe who come 
into a ſtrange City do of the Citizens, and ſuch as are 
acquainted with it ; that, after this Enquiry, we may go 
and take a View of it, as they do in Cities. Now, ſcarcely 
any one denies, but that there are three Things belonging 
to Man; Soul, Body, and Externals. It remains for you 
to anſwer which is the beſt. What ſhall we tell Mankind ? 
Is it Fleſh ? 
And was it for this, that Maximus took a Voyage. in 
Winter as far as Caſſiope, to SANE aa his Son? Was it to 
gratify the Fleſh ? 

No, ſurely. | 

Is it not fit then, to employ our chief Study, on. whad is, 
beſt ? 

Yes, beyond. all other Things.. 

What have we, then, better than F Iſh > 

The Soul. 

Are we to prefer the Good of the Better, or of the Worſe > 

Of the Better. 

Doth the Good of the Soul conſiſt in what i is dependent, 

or independent, on. Choice ?. 


In what is dependent on it. | 
| 4 | Doth 


F. I. 


gg 
Pe” 
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Doth the Pleaſure of the Soul then, depend on Choice ? 
It dot. 
And whence doth this Pleaſure ariſe? From itſelf 2 
This i is unintelligible. For there muſt ſubſiſt ſome principal 
Eſſence of Good, in the Attainment of which, we ſhall enjoy 
this Pleaſure of the Soul. 

This too is granted. 
In what then conſiſts this Pleaſure of the Soul? For if it 
be im mental Objects, the Eſſence of Good is found (a). For 
it is impoſſible, that we ſhould be reaſonably elated with 
Pleaſure, unleſs by Good; or that, if the leading Cauſe is 
not good, the Effect ſhould be good. For, to make the 
Effect reaſonable, the Cauſe muſt be good. But this, if you 
are in your Senſes, you will not allow; for it would be to: 
contradi& both Epicurus, and the reſt of your Principles. It 
remains then, that the Pleafures of the Soul muſt conſiſt in 
bodily Objects; and that zhere muſt be the leading Cauſe, and 
the Eſſence of Good. Maximus therefore did fooliſhly, if 
he took a Voyage for the Sake of any thing but Body; that 
is, for the Sake of what is beſt. He doth fooliſhly too, it. 
he refrains from what is another's, when he is a Judge, and 
able to take it. But let us conſider only this, if you pleaſe, 
how it may be done ſecretly, and ſafely, and ſo that no one 
may know it. For Epicurus himſelf doth not pronounce 
Stealing to be evil, only the being found out in it: and lays, 
« Do not ſteal; for no other Reaſon, but becauſe it is 
impollibie to inſure ourſelves againſt a aa But I fay 


(4) The Tranſlation follows Lord Shafteſbury 8 Cee of Luyixoss 
for ayabos ; which. ſeems abſolutely OY: to the Senſe of tho 
Fallage. | 
0 
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o you, That, if it be done dextrouſly and cautiquſly, we 


feat not be diſcovered. Beſides : we have powerful Friends, 
of both Sexes, at Rome; and the Greeks are weak; and no- 
body will dare to go up to Rome, on ſuch an Affair. Why 
do you refrain from your own proper Good? It is Madneſs ; 
it is Folly. But if you were to tell me, that you do refrain, 
I would not believe you. For, as it is impoſſible to aſſent 
to an apparent Falſhood, or to deny an apparent Truth, fo 
it is impoſſible to abſtain from an apparent Good. Now, 
Riches are a Good; and, indeed, the chief Inſtrument of 
Pleaſures. Why do not you acquire them ? And why do 
not we corrupt the Wife of our Neighbour, if it can be done 
ſecretly? And, it the Huſband ſhould happen to be imper- 
tinent, why not cut his Throat too ? if you have a mind to 
be ſuch a Philoſopher as you ought to be, a complete one, 
to be conſiſtent with your own Principles. Otherwiſe you 
will not differ from us, who are called Stoics. For we too 
ſay one Thing, and do another: we talk well, and act ill: 
but you will be perverſe in a contrary Way ; teach bad Prin- 
ciples, and act well. 


$. 2, For Heaven's ſake repreſent to yourſelf a City of 
Epicureans (b). © do not marry.” © Nor I. For we are 
« not to marry, nor have Children; nor to engage in 
public Affairs. What will be the Conſequence of this? 
Whence are the Citizens to come? Who will educate them? 
Who will be the Governor of the Youth ? Who, the Maſter 
of their Exerciſes? What then, will he teach them? Will it 
be what uſed to be taught at Athens, or Lacedemon ? Take a 


— 


G The * follows 7 Reading of Woljus. 9 . 
young 
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young Man; bring him up, according to your Principles. 
Theſe Principles are wicked; ſubverſive of a State; perni- 
cious to Families; nor becoming, even to Women. Give 
them up, Sir. You live in a capital City. You are to 
govern, and judge uprightly, and to refrain from what 
belongs to others. No one's Wife, or Child, or filver or gold 
Plate, is to have any Charms for you ; but your own. Pro- 
vide yourſelf with Principles, conſonant to theſe Truths; and, 
ſetting out from thence, you will with Pleaſure refrain from 
Things ſo perſuaſive to miſlead, and get the better. But, 
if to their own perſuaſive Force, we add ſuch a Philoſophy, 
as hurries us upon them, and confirms us in. them, what 


will be the Conſequence ? 


$. 3. In a ſculptured Vaſe, which is the beſt; the Silver, 
or the Workmanſhip? In the Hand, the Subſtance is Fleſh : 
but its Operations are the principal Thing. Accordingly, 
the Duties, relative to it, are likewiſe threefold ; ſome have 
reſpect to mere Exiſtence; others, to the manner of Exiſt- 
ence; and a third Sort are the leading Operations them- 
ſelves. Thus hkewiſe, do not ſet a Value on the Materials 
of Man, mere paultry Fleſh ; but on the principal Opera- 


tions belonging to him. 


What are theſe? 

Engaging in public Buſineſs ; Marrying ; the Production. 
of Children; the Worſhip of God; the Care of our Parents; 
and, in general, the having our Deſires and Averſions, our 
Purſuits and Avoidances, ſuch as each of them ought to be, 
conformable to our Nature. 


What is our Nature? 
10 


To: va free, TY iriced; is. po 3 
Animal bluſhes . Mhat other hath che Idea of Shame 7) 
But Pleaſure) boy be ſuhjected· to theſe, at an Attendant 
and Handmaid; to call forth our Ae e ee 
conſtant in natural Operations en oh” wee 

But 1 am rich; Is RE Tg an 2 win wat a: 
- Shenewhy ido.czou pretend to philoſophize 2. Your gold 
and ſilver Plate is 2 for you. What need have you - 
of Principles ? © il N Meth At 

Beſides, Jam qudge of the Greeks,” mer? jn Amr 

Do you tknow howto judge? q 2 7 
Knowlege to you for met m men 

Cz/ar hath given me a Oven bin 

Let him give you a Commiſſion to judge of Muſie; ; and 
what Good will it do you? But how were you made a 
Judge? Whoſe Hand have you kiſſed? That of Sym 
phorus, or Mumenius (c)? Before whoſe Bed- chamber have 
you ſlept? To whom have you ſent Preſents? 7 Aſter all, 
do you perceive, that the Office of Judge is ff: the fame 
Value as /Vumenus 3 

But I can throw whom I pleaſe into, Prien. 

As you may a Stone. | n 

But I can beat whom I will too. 2 

As you may an Aſs. This is not a Goyernment over... 


14 
1 


Men. Govern us. like reaſonable Creatures. Show us what 2 
is for qur darch, and we wi n it: {how ug hen is is 


— Ag — oa 3 4 FEET — 3 n - 77 


r 2 , 1 . 4 


09 of ms 8 enn there is no Kerimunk; 35 Sams wind 2 


Names ſerve only to ſhow, that Perſons once of ſuch Power are nom 
totally forgot. 


againſt 
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againft our Intereſt, and we will avoid it. Like Socrates, 
make us Imitators of yourſelf. He was properly a Governor 
of Men, who ſubjected their Defires and Averſions, their 
Purſuits, their Avoidances, to himſelf. © Do this; do 
„ not do that, or I will throw you into Priſon.” Going 
thus far only, is not governing Men, like reaſonable Crea- 
tures. But “ Do as Jupiter hath commanded, or 'you 
« will be puniſhed. You will be a Loſer.” Runs 

What ſhall I loſe ? 

Nothing more, than the not doing what you ought. You 
will loſe your Fidelity, Honour, Decency. Look for no 
greater Loſſes, than theſe. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


How we are to exerciſe ourſelves, againſt the Appearances 
of Things. 


$. 1. IN the ſame manner, as we exerciſe ourſelves, againſt 

ſophiſtical Queſtions, we ſhould exerciſe ourſelves like- 
wiſe, in relation to ſuch Appearances, as every Day occur: for 
theſe too offer Queſtions to us.----Such a one's Son is dead. 
What do you think of it? Anſwer : it is independent on 
Choice: it is not an Evil.----Such a one is diſinherited by 
his Father. What do you think of it? It is independent 
on Choice: it is not an Evil.----Cz/ar hath condemned 
him.----This is independent on Choice : it is not an Evil. 
Ile hath been afflited by it.-----This is dependent on 
Choice : it is an Evil.----He hath ſupported it bravely.--— 
This is dependent on Choice: it is a Good. 


1 5 F. 2. 
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$. 2. If we accuſtom ourſelves in this manner, we ſhall 
make an Improvement; for we ſhall never aſſent to any 
thing, but what the Appearance itſelf comprehends. A Son 


is dead. What hath happened 7A Son is dead. No- 
thing more — Nothing. — A Ship is loſt,----What, hath 
happened A Ship is loft.-----He is carried to Priſon,---- 


What hath' happened 7. He is carried to Priſon. That he 


is unhappy, is ah Addition, that every one makes of his own. 


LL But Jupiter doth not order theſe Things right. — 
Why ſo? Becauſe He hath made you patient? Becauſe He 
hath made you brave? Becauſe He hath made them to be 


no Evils? Becauſe it is permitted you, while you ſuffer 


them, to be happy ? Becauſe He hath opened you the 
Door, whenever they do not ſuit you? Go out, Man, and 
do not complain 10 a). 


F. 3. If you wink know how the Romans treat Philoſo- 
phers, hear. Tzalicus, eſteemed: one of the greateſt Philo- 
ſophers among them, being in a Paſſion with his own People, 


as if he had ſuffered ſome intolerable Evil, ſaid once when 


I was by, © I cannot. bear it; you are the Ruin of me; you 
« will make me uſt like im; pointing to me. 


(a) It is plain, the Stoics Fa not deny, many = thoſe Things to be 


| very ſeverely painful, which they maintain to be no Evils; fince they ſo 


continually point at Self- murder as the Remedy. The lenient reviving 
Medicine, Future Hope, they knew nothing of ; and their only Alterna- 
tive, was an e Contempt, or a blind Deſpair. To feel tenderly 
the Loſs of a Son, and yet with meek Piety ſupport it, and give Thanks 
always, for all Things, unto God, and the Father, in humble Faith of their 
working together for our Good, was an Effort, beyond Stqiciſen to teach. 


5 C HAP. 
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CHAPTER 1X, 


Concarning @' certain Orator, who Was going to . on a ; 


Lau Suit. 


9.7.5 


Rome, on a Law Suit, in which his Dignity. 
was concerned; and, after telling him the Occaſion of his 
Journey, aſked him, what he thought of the Affair? If you 
aſk me, ſays Epictetus, what will happen to you at Rome, 
and whether you ſhall gain, or loſe your Cauſe, I have no 
Theorem for his But if you aſk me, how you ſhall fare; I 
can anſwer, If you have right Principles, well; if wrong ones, 
ul. For Principle i is to every one, the Cauſe of Action. For 
what is the Reaſon, that you ſo earneſtly defired to be voted 
Governor of the Groſ jans Principle. What is the Reaſon, 
that you are now going to Rome ? Principle. And in Win- 
ter too; and with Danger, and Expence ? Why: becauſe it 


is neceſſary. What tells you ſo? Principle. If then, Prin- 
ciples are the Caufes of all our Actions, where-ever any one 


hath bad Principles, the Effect will be anſwerable to the 


Cauſe. Well then: are all our Principles ſound? Are both 


yours, and your Antagoniſts! ? How then do you differ? Or 


are yours better than his? Why? You think ſo; and ſo | 


doth he, that his are better; and ſo do Madmen. This is a 
bad Criterion. But. ſhow me, that you have made ſome 
Examination, and taken fo are of your Principles. "a 71 
you now take a Voyage to Rome, for the Government of the 
Gmnoſſians, and are not contented to ſtay at home, with the 
Honours you before enjoyed, but defire „ greater, 
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HEN a Perſon came to him, who was going to 
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2 LAG illuſtfious} did you eber take fuch # Voyage,” in 
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a to Cpu your own Principles; 4itd to throw wa 
the g's es, If you bar ned t& have any ?' Did ybνe 
3 on nl r A chis Aecoüft? "WHat Tinte did 56ü 
r {et {elf What Age? Rub over" your Years; If 
you Are 8 of me, do it to yourſelf.” Did you examine 
ly ritietþles; when you Were a hid? Did 100 not rhe 


do V ng, (FUE s you do eery thing, nod? When you 
1 | 

were a "Youth, and frequentecd the Schools? of the Orators, 
and' made Declarations ourſelf, did you ever imagine, that 
you were deficient in ally thing? And when you' became a 


Man, and entered upon public Buſineſs, Catit 
acquired Credit, who, any longer, appeared to be equal to 
you ? How would you have borne, that any one ſhould 
examine, whether your Pündäples- d were P What, chen, 
would you have nic ay you? 1/517 of : 272100 Jnwy . 
Aſſiſt me, in this Affair. nuch 19100 
I have no Theorem for that. Neither are you come to 
me, if it be upon t that Account you came, as to a Philoſo- 


| pher ; : but; 47 you would cope to an Heb-falles, or a Shoe- 


QNOMECTL T1 1 ©) 


makes. - 7. 
*T o what Purpoſes then, have ud Phcloiphers Theorems ? 
For preſerving and conducting the ruling Faculty con- 


ſormably to Nature, w whatever happens. Do you think | as 


a ſmall Thing; 4 

No: but the greateſt. 

Well; and doch it require but a ſhort time? 124 1 may it 
be taken, 'as you paſs by ? If you can, take'it then: 411 ſo 


you will fay, © I have viſited Epictetus. Ay: juſt as 
you would a Stone, or a Statue. For you have' cen me, and 


nothing 


= $08 Ie we FROST OPS 1 Vie 5 . i ft 


Deſires, o mere Earthen Ware. When 1 have all ,theſe 
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nothing more. But he viſits a Man, as a Man, who learns 
his Principles; and, in return, ſhows bis own. 15 my 
Principles, ( Show, me. 0 urs. "1 Ten ay, you ; vilted 
me. Let. us confute Tee 151 Men PAY. K To 
ciple, take it away. If you have any, being it forth, 

is vidtiog a Philoſopher, No. But, * Jt hes in bur Way ; 


AG. 855 

we FE ory * 

dl dd you, come 10 22 — of? wel but 1 Lemploy ( (a) 
e myſelf in — Ko „ I ſhall be without an Eftate, like 
0 you.; without late, without Equipage, like vou. NE 
Nothing perhaps is neceflary to be ſaid to this, but that Þ 


do not want them. But, if you poſſeſs many Things, you 
ſtill want others: fo that, whether 105 i or not, you are 


* than I. dr or. on DN 2 


I JIOFLL ( 


& 2. What then 5% 1 want! 1 Te ts 

What you. have not: Conftancy;, a a Mind conf lde to 
Nature; and a Freedom from Perturbation. LY Patron, i or no 
Patron, what care J? But you do. I am richer than you. 
J am not anxious wins Cæſar will think of me. I fatter no 


- one, on that Account. This I have, inſtead of ſilver and 
gold Plate. You have your Veſſels, of Gold; dut your 


Diſcourſe, your Principles, your Aſſents, your tte your 


conformab IF to Fu why: ſhould, not I beſtow ſo e. 
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Study upon my Reaſoning too ? Iam at leiſure.” My Mind 
is under no Diſtraction. In this F reedom from Difiradtion, 
what ſhall I do? Have I any thing more becoming a Man, 
than this? You, when you have nothing [to do], are reſt- 
leſs; you go to the Theatre, or perhaps to bathe (3). Why 
ſhould not the Philoſopher poliſh his Reaſoning? You have 
fine (c) cryſtal and wine Vaſes; I have acute Forms of 
Reaſoning. To g, all you have appears, little; to aue, all 
I have, great. Your Appetite is unſatiable; mine is ſatisfied, 
When Children thruſt their Hand into a narrow Jar of Nuts 
and Figs, if they fill it, they cannot get it out again; then 
they fall a crying. Drop a few of them, and you will get 
out the reſt, And do you too drop your Deſire: do not 
covet many Things, and you will 185 ne | 


CRAM SS IK A. 


In what Manner we ought to bear &. ichneſs. 


E ſhould have all our Principles ready, to make 
uſe of, on every Occaſion. At Dinner, ſuch as 


relate to Dinner; in the Bath, ſuch as relate to the Bath; 
and i in the Bed, ſuch as relate to the Veal, | 


—— 4 * 1 9 * 2 a — 4 _— 


F. 1. 


(5) I can find no Senſe of . which ſuits this Place. Perhaps 
the Reading ſhould be n ape Aoveobt 3 and it is fo tranſlated. Bathing was 
a common Amuſement of idle 1 See B. 7 E 24- p- 495 of 
Mr. Upton's Edition: 


(Cc) —————— and how they quaff in Gold, 
Cryſtal and myrchine Cups, imbeſi d with Gems. 
Paradiſe Regained, B. Ys v. 118, 


Let 


\ 
* 
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Tet not the ſealing God of Stef ſurpriſe, 
MN, or creep in Slumbers, on thy weary Eyes, 
re ev ry Action of the former Day 
Striftly thou doft, and righteouſly ſurvey, 
M bat have I done? In what have I tranſgreſsd "Y 
What Good, or Ill, has this Day's Life expreſs d? 
- Bere have 1 fail 1, in what 1 ought ta do? 


If Evil were thy Deeds, me and mourn, 
x If Good, rejoice — - 


Rows: s Pythagoras. 


* 


We mould retain theſe Verſes, ſo as to apply them to 


our Uſe: not merely to repeat them aloud, as we do the 
Verſes in ro of Apollo, | without minding what we 
are about] (a 


$. 2. Again: In a Fever, we ſhould have ſuch Principles 
ready, as relate to a Fever; and not, as ſoon as werare taken 
ill, to loſe and forget all. Provided I do but act Hike a 
Philoſopher, let what will happen. Some Way or other 
depart I muſt, from this frail Body, whether a Fever comes, 
or not (5), What is it to be a Philoſopher? Is it not 
fo bs prepared againſt Events? Do not you comprehend, 


—_— 


_ 


(a) This Place is either corrupt, as Mr. Upton thinks; or ae + to 
ſome antient Cuſtom not ſufficiently underſtood now. 


(5) This is a corrupt Paſſage, and the Tranſlation N Per- 


haps the true Reading might be dg Tor,  aTeAbovta Te G Sel E 
Oe ue; and it is fo tranſlated. There is a ſimilar Turn of Expreſſion, in 


the fifth Chapter of the ſecond Book, which ſeems to favour this Notion. 
See Page 189. L. I. of Mr. Uptor's Edition. 
that 
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chat 1 fay e e abe c Beat air rents 0 
with Gan DE tri 35555 
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Half we 5 t by Kg Off Plllloſpß 

each of vs 90 (Gn ee 8884 Vi 

e for this, that" Bereit Pit Wisch is, Mat e 
« myſelf. Ns God ſchs td“ you, "Give x Proof ff 50 oo 
have f gohe throu 9957 16" pr earttoty *acorditi 10 
Rule 7275 23 oc hay rear 4 proper Diet! à pf 1 * 


Exerciſe: if 900 hitveobtyed your bY 2 aud "A thi, 
do you faint. at the" very Time of Action? N 0 i the p 

Time for a Fever. e it well: for Thirſt: OK, 1. 
for Hunger: bear” it Well. Is it not in your Power Who" 
{ſhall edt you? A* Phyfjelan may reſtrain* v from, 
drinking ; but he cannot reſtrain” you from bearing your 
Thirſt, well. He may reſtrain ae from cating ; but he 
cannot reſtrain y you from bearing er, Vell. But I can- 
not follow my Stulle And 0 14. End do you follow 
them, Wretch? IS it not that you may be proſperous ? 
That you may be conftint ? That you may think and act 
A to N ature # Wn teſtrains you, but that in 2 


_ 


— 


wr 


(c) Which was the Pupichment of thoſe, who preſented themſelves, as 
Candidates at the Ohympic Games, and did not comply with the Rules, 
which were to be obſerved, upon that Occaſion. * is here ſpeak- 
ing of the preparatory Exerciſes, which laſted for Ten Months before the 
Combat. 


(4) St. Paul hath made uſe of this very vous &, 
2 Tim. ii. 5 


Fever, 


Feyer,: you MIN preſerve your ruling Faculty « conformable to 


dane Þ 115 
Tryal o os Ph op ; 42 a Fever is a Part of Lift By Juſt 
1 Ws N — or a 

? No; nor in a Fever. But when you 


you are 


to one in a, Fever. What i 
to blame either God, or Man: not to be afflicted at what 
happens: to expect Death in a right and becoming Manner; 3 
and to do what j is to. be done. When the 
not to dread What he may ſay; nor, FF he ſhould tell you, 
that you are in a fair Way, to be too much rei joiced: for 
what Good | hath he told you, ? When you were in Health, 
what Good, Sid it 90 vou? Not to be dejeded, When he 
tells You, that you are very ill : for what i is it to be yery ill? ? 
To be near the Separation of Soul and Body. What Harm 
is there in this, then ? If you are not near it now, will you 


not be near it ee What, will the, World b be quite 
oyerſet when you die? | V Why then, do you flatter your Phy- 
fician? Why do you fay, If you pleaſe, Sir, I ſhall do 
« well (e)?” Why do you ſurniſh an Occaſion to his Pride ? 


Why do not you treat a Phyſician, with regard to an inſignifi- 
cant Body, which is not yours, but by Nature mortal, as you 
do a Shoemaker, about your Foot; or a Carpenter, about a 


Houſe? Theſe are the Things AJ! cal to one in a, Fever. 


r fulfils theſe, 25 hath wand e oh to him. For i it is 


N. N 170 f N | 14 ae hes Bc . 
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d is the Fl. of the Matter. Here is the 
ourney. Do you read, when | 
walk. w . ell, you have eye thing beg to a Walker; A 


ſo, if you. beat 4 Fever wall, you have N thing belonging | 
is it to bear a a Fever well} Not 


Phykcian enters, | 
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not the Buſineſs o à Philoſdp her to take care of theſe mere 
Externals; of his Wine, his Dil; or his Body but his ruling 
Faculty: And how: with regard to Externals? So as not to 
behave inconfiderately, about them. What Occaſion then, is 
= for Fear? What Occaſion for Anger (f „F about what 
ongs t to others, and what is of no Value? For, two Rules 

1 0 alway s have ready: That nothitig is good or evil, 
ke Choice: al That we ate nbt to lead Events, but to 
follow them. „ My Brotlier oug ht not to have treated me 
« Þ. wh : Very i true ; "vp Be melt ſce to that. However he 
treats me, I am to act right, with regard to him ; for the 
one is my own Concern; the otlier is not ? the dne cannot 


be reſtrained; the other may. 


7 ** 1 | * 1 N. 
144 5 4 p ” Þ +1 a 1 f 
APT ER XI 
C HAP TER Xl. 
— ; 
8 — 2 1 876 7 of 2 e " In 
3 333% 4+ 4444S > Mi [l, 1701 BY i 4 14 9 
p 475 anos. 711 # 43. £ 4 * # 
£: v2 #8595 + 7 2 N * 
* "4 "lh 2 1 : 14 131 10 : . 71 * 


| WB RE are. Nine Puniſhonnta ape; as by. 
I 2 Law, for ſuch as diſobey the divine Admi- 

Silat) Whoever, ſhall eſteem any thing good, except 
what depends on Choice, let him envy, let him covet, let 
him flatter, let him be full of Perturbation. Whoever 
eſteems any thing elſe to be evil, let him grieve, let him 
mourn, let him lament, let him be wretched. And yet, 
oY thus ſeverely Fund we cannot deſiſt. 


(3% Pit OJ] 38113 230) 4 T3% 
EI on, 20 

7 9 ee in the Greet, Nona to * crept in from the preceding 

por cada: Therefore it 18 omitted i in as Tranſlation.” | 


Lats” | _ TT * 2 | 101547 7 e 21891: 9 — 


Aendern | 


Chap. 12. EPIC TETUS 
Remember what the Poct. ſays, of a Stranger. 


1197 worſe Tab Thor rei g enter [JK ſecure 2. 155 2 80 
Mo rude front hol drive each e Bar; iu 8d 


259, 


Fer A wh come er f Jo o ve Us 

* 50 1 Honk. 
rr 8 u. 4 1 

F. 2. This t 0 hon ſhould be prepared. to fog, with regard 


to a Father: It is not, lawful for me to affront! you, Father; 
even if a worſe than you ſhould have come: for all are 
from paternal t And ſo of a Brother; for all are from 
kindred o And thus we ſhall find Tore. to be the 
Inſpector of all the other Relations. 


CHAPTHE XII. 
/ Aſcetic Exerciſe. 


$ I, E are not to carry our Exerciſes beyond Nature; 
nor merely to attract Admiration: for thus we, 
who call ourſelves Philoſophers, ſhall not differ from Jygglers. 
For it is difficult too, to walk upon a Rope; and not only 
difficult, but dangerous. Ought we too, for that Reaſon, to 
make it our Study to walk upon a Rope, or ſet up a Palm- 
Tree (a), or graſp a Statue (5)? By no means. It is not every 
Rr nd | ting 

- 46 2 | | : 
(a) A Tree remarkable for its being ſtrait and high. I ſhould ; imagine 
therefore, that to fer up the Palm-Tree meant ſome Act of Dexterity, not 
unlike, perhaps, to that of our modern Ballance-maſters: and that the Artiſt 
not only ſet up, but aſcended to its Top, and there exhibited himſelf in 
various Attitudes. What confirms me in this Notion is, that theſe Palm- 


Tree Artiſts are joined with the Rope-dancers ; their Froteſſions being 
LI 2 alike 
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thing difficult, or,dangerous;'thatiis,aypropesrExengile 3 but 
ſuch Things as are conducives What lies here us ta . 
And what is it that{lies before D Ut ind 
To have our Nefires and e . Reſtraint. 
How is that? eve bas bog od) 
Not to be diſappointed of our Deſigg, nor incur our: Aver- 
| Gong) To this ought ur Exefciſe h be tuned. Bars with- 
out ſtrongand canſtant Exerciſe, itisgot-poffible.to preſerve 
our Deſire nee and our Averſion unincurred; 
and therefore, if pe ſuſler it to be externaliy employed on 
Things independent on Choice, be aſſured nat your Deſire 
will neither gain its Object, nor ur Ayerſion ops 


g. 2. And, becauſe Habit hath a powerſyl Influ Influ „ and 
we are habituated to apply our Deſire Dues n to 
Externals only, we muſt oppoſe one Habit tg anotber ; and, 


where the Appearances are moſt ſlippery, thengoppoſe, Exer- 
ciſe. I am inclinable to Pleaſure. 1 will (c) bend. myſelf 


beyond a due Proportion to the other Side, for the ſake of 
Exerciſe. 1 am averſe to Pain. 1 N break ; and exerciſe 


the 


«. _—— 


—_ 


alike formed on the Difficulty and Danger. In Lucian's Treatiſe de 
- Syria Dea, we meet with theſe Men, under the Name of the $arxc&«- 
ToevrTss 3 Who, it ſeems, were frequent in Arabia and Hria; Countries 
where the Palm is known to flouriſn. See the new Edition of LociAx. 

Tom. III. p. 475. I am obliged for this Note to Mr. HARNIS. 
(5) Diogenes uſed, in Winter, to graſp. Statues, when they were 


covered with Snow, as an Exerciſe, to enure -himfelf” to a 
DiooENES LAERTIUS.. i 


(e) Ay atvynow is vaypuſly read. Perhaps the right Word may be 
ara ro derived from ros; w ſignifies, among other Things 


the 
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| te Appeatances [which ſtrike my Mind}, that I may with- 
draw my Rverſion, from every fach Object. For who is the 

Practitioner in Nrerciſe? He who endeavours totally to 

reſtrain Deſire, and. c apply Averſion, onhy to Things 

dependent on Choice; and endeavours it moſt in the moſt 

difhcult Caſes. Henee different Perſons are to be exerciſed, 

in different Ways. 22 What figrilfies it, to this Purpoſe, to ſet 

up PaghAree er carry about a Tent Tad) of Skins, or a 

0 Peſtle and Mortas / 4% If you are haſty, Man, let it be 

«io your Exercĩſe to bear Hl Language patiently ; and, when 

vou are affronted, not to be Angry: Thus, at length, you 

may Arrive at ſuch # Proficiency, as, when any one ſtrikes 
you, to fay to yourſelf, “ Let me ſuppoſe this, to be graſp- 
Arg 44 ing a Statut“ Next, exercife yourſelf to make a decent 


( 


Ve of Wile : not to drink a great deal; for even in this, 
there ald ſbirle fc Odlifh av ato Ecleiſe themfelves: but at 
Fot to aba fro it ; and 70 äbſtaitt from: a Girl, and 
font Helis Ges m Fatltig. After war 9, you will venture 
into the Lifts; at ſome proper Seaſon, by way of Trial, if at 
all, to ſee Whether Appearances 0 pet ie bönter of you, as 
much as they uſed to do. But at firſt, fly from what is 


5 oe „ * 


. n *. N r Fees ate 
te Side of a Ship, or Boat. It appears from Julius Pollux, and Phry- 
nicus, in Stephens s Lexicon, and Scots Appendix, that araraycy is a 
Word uſed by the Vulgar, to ſignify being ſometimęs on one Side of the 
Veſſel; and ſometimes ori the other; which agrees very well hexe: 1 4orll 
-  » dean to the oppoſite. Side, &c. ig. to keep the Yellel een. N qq obliged 

for this Note. to a Friend. 1 L948 e 700% WNW Dg19vo: 
dad) Theſe Particulars are not now underſtood "but. (how, ing general, 
that the ancient Fhiloſpphers had their! and gſtentatioys Auſterities, 


nw 


' 
17 


Aud Mortifications, as well as the Monks, And Tadic Fhiloſophers ſince. 


ſtronger 


262 We Drse ο S of 
ſtronger than you. The Conteſt of a fine Girl, with a 
young Man, juſt initiated into Philoſophy, is unequal. The 


Braſs Pot and the E e Pitcher, as. _ * , are an 
unſuitable Match. | 


TA To 


| 5. Je "Next ta. "the Defires, 2 Fraun is the Second 
Claſs, of the Purſuits and Ayoidances ; ; that they may be 
obedient to Reaſon; J that nothiny g may done improperly in 
Point of Time or Place, or in N other Reſpec . 


Hb 5! 
6. 4. The Third Claß 5 2 to Aﬀent, an . and w. 15 10 


plauſible and perſuaſive. As. Socrates ſaid, that we are not 
to lead an unexamined Life; ſo neither are we. to admit an 
unexamined Appearance; but to fay, . Stop: let me ſee 
« what you are, and whence you come.” (As the Watch 
ſay, Show me the Ticket.) “ Have you that Signal from. 
« Nature, which is neceſſary to the Aae A 1 wad 


6c Appearageet | „5 CY 


| LITE fy} 


8. 5. In ſhort, whatever Things are applied to the Body, 
by thoſe who exerciſe it, if they any way affe& Deſire or 
Avdiicn, they may be uſed in aſcetic Exerciſe. But, if 
this be done for mere Oſtentation, it belongs to one who 
looks out and hunts for ſomething external, and ſeeks for 
Spectators to exclaim, ©* What a great Man!” Hence pol. 
lonius ſaid well. © If you have a mind to exerciſe yourſelf, 
* for your own Benefit, when you are choaking with Heat, 
« take a little cold Water in your Mouth; ap ſpirt i it 4 


60 again, and tell os. 
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l t C HA P E R XIII. 
1 57 13 IT, RS, 1-1 (157 
1 "1a: Boa tude il; wh a ſolitary Perſon. 


$. 1. CHOLITUDE is the State of a helpleſs Perſon. For 
% fot he who is alone, is therefore — 155 any more 
eln Se in a Crowd, "the contra ra trary. 10 When therefore we loſe 
£862 ör 4 Bröttler, or a Friend, on n whom we have been 
uſed to repoſe} we'often' fay, we are left ſobitary, even in 
the migft of Rome, where ſuch a Crowd is continually meet- 
ing tix "where ive live among ſo many, and when we have, 


2 5 oF ügetöüs Train of Servants. For he is under- 
ſtood wy be lit ary, who is helpleſs and expoſed to ſuch as 
would i | injure'f Hin. Hence, in a Journey eſpecially, we call 
outſeſves ſolitary, when we fall among Thieves: for it is not 
the” Si gut of 'a Man that removes Our Solitude, but of an 
honeſt Man; a Man of Honour, and a helpful Companion. 
If merely being alone is ſufficient for Solitude, Jupiter may 
be faid to, be ſolitary at the Conflagration, and bewail him- 
ſelf, that he hath neither Juno, nor Pallas, nor Apollo, nor 
Brother, nor Son, nor Deſcendant, nor Relation. This, 
ſome indeed ſay, he doth, when he is alone at the Confla- 
gration (a). Such as theſe, moved by ſome natural Principle, 
ſome natural Defire of Society, and mutual Love, and by 
the Pleaſure of Converſation, do not rightly conſider the 
State of : a Perſon who is alone. We ought, however, to be 
prepared in Ta manner for this alſo, to be c Nane fficient, 


I» 


th 


"_ 8 RR Tr 18 * 
1 ? 5 


#3 


(a) The Stoics s held, ſucceſſive Conftadilibne 3 at deflined Periods; in 
which all Beings were reſorbed into the Deity. 
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and able to ver our own u Company. For as Jupitem con- 
verſes with himſelf, acquieſces in himſelf, and contemplates. 
his own Adminiſtration, and is employed in Thoughts worthy 
of himſelf; ſo ſhould we too be able to talk with ourſelves, 
and not to need. the Converſation of others; nor be at a 
Loſs [for Employment}: to attend to the n Adminſtra- 
tion; to conſider our Relation to other Beings: how we 
have formerly been affected by Events ; how we are affected 
now: what are the Things that {till preſs upon us: how 
theſe too may be cure; ho removed: if any thing wants 
completing; to complete it, according to Ræaſon. | You ſee, 
that Gz/ar hath procured us a profound Peace: there are 
neither Wars, nor Battles, nor great Robberies, nor Piracies; 
but we may travel at all Hours, and fail from Eaſt to Welt, 
But can Ciæſar procure us Peace from a Fever too? From a 
Shipwreck ? From a Fire? From an Earthquake? From a 
Thunder Storm ? Nay, even from Love? He cannot. 
From - Grief ? From Envy? No: not from any one of 
theſe. But the Doctrine of Philoſophers promiſes to procure 
us Peace, from theſe too. And what doth it fay ? © If you 
<« will attend to me, O Mortals,  where-ever you are, and 
cc whateyer you are doing, you ſhall neither grieve, nor be 
« angry, nor be compelled, nor reſtrained : but you ſhall 
live impaſſive, and free from all.” Shall not he who 
enjoys this Peace, proclaimed, not by Ceſar (tor, how ſhould 
he have it to proclaim ?) but by God, through Reaſon, be 
contented, when he is alone reflecting, and conſidering; 
Jo me there can now no Ill happen: there is no Thief, 
no Earthquake, All is full of Peace, all full of Tran- 


40 3 ; every Road, every City, every Aſſembly. My 
« Neigh- 


ͤNeighbour, my Companion, unable to hurt me.” Another, 
whoſe; Caveit is; provides you with Food, with Clothes, with 
SerifagwauitigPrecConceptions: - Whenever he doth not pro- 
vide iSivecelfiry; fie iſounds a Retreat: He opens the 
Door, anddays to νο,ẽt,; Come: i Whither? To nothing 
dreadful hut toi that; whence:you were made; to what is 
friendipandaponptnialy:to che Elements (4). What in you was 
Fre He away tire; what was Earth, to Earth; what 
Air to Air g what Water; to Water. There is no Hades, nor 
Auberomc nor Cucpuus, nor Pyriphlegethon 1 but all is full of 
Gus tand Demons #lgrwho can have ſuch Thoughts; ; and 
cam loc upon che un, Moon, and Stars, and enjoy the 
Earth ail Sea,, is no more ſolitary, than he is helpleſs.----- 
WH: but i ſuppeſe any one ſhould come and murder me, 
when Tm 1 ool: not _ ; but that inſignificant 
Roaycof: yo. Nun! 1 
van HH . 

F. 2:9 What ai is — * left? What Deſtitution ? 
Why do we make ourſelves worſe than Children? What 
do they do, when they are left alone? They take up Shells 
and Duſt: they build Houſes; then pull them down: 


* 


(˖5) What a melancholy Deſcription of Death, and how gloomy the 
Ideas in this conſolarory Chapter ! All Beings reduced to mere Elements, 
in; ſucceſſive Conflagrations! A noble Contraſt to the Stoic Notions upon 
this Subject, may be produced from ſeveral Paſſages i in the Scriptures . 
Den ſhall the Duft return to the Earth, as it was; and the Spirit ſhall 
return fo God. 200 gave it. Eccleſ. xii. 7. For, if we beheve, that Jeſus 
diedi'\and roſe again, even fo them alſo, which fleep in Jeſus, will God bring 
with him. 1 Theſſ. iv. 14. See Jo. vi. 39, 40. xi. 25, 26. 1 Cor. vi. 
14. xv. 53. 2 Cor. v. 14. &c. | 


Mm then 
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then build ſomething elle : and thus never want Amuſe- 
ment. Suppoſe you were all to fail away ; am I to fit, and 


cry, becauſe I am left alone, and ſolitary? Am I fo unpro- 


vided with Shells and Duſt? But Children do this from 
Folly j and We are wretched from Wiſdom. 


§. 3. Every great Faculty i is 8 to a Beginner (c). 
Study firſt how to live like a Perſon in Sickneſs; that in time 
you may know how to live like one in Health. Abſtain 
from Food. Drink Water. Totally repreſs your Deſire, 
for ſome time, that you may at length uſe it according 
to Reaſon ; and, if according to Reaſon, [as you may, 
when you [come to] have ſome Good in you, you will uſe 
it well. No: but we would live immediately as Men 
already wiſe; and be of Service to Mankind. Of what 
Service? What are you doing? Why: have you been of 
Service to yourſelf? But you would exhort them. You 
exhort! Would you be of Service to them, ſhow them, by 
your own Example, what kind of Men Philoſophy makes ; 
and be not impertinent. When you eat, be of Service to 
thoſe who eat with you; when you drink, to thoſe who 
drink with you. Be of Service to them, by giving way 
to all, yielding to them, bearing with them ; and not by 
throwing out your own ill Humour upon them. 5 


— 


(c) The Greek, from pepe ev det to Sb, is ſo corrupted, and unin- 
telligible, that it is totally rejected. Indeed, the Connexion of this Para- 


graph with what precedes, is by no means clear. 


CH A P- 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
. iſcellaneous. 


$.1. A $ bad Performers cannot ſing alone, but in a 
A Chorus; fo ſome Perſons cannot walk alone. If 
you are any thing, walk alone; talk by yourſelf; and do not 
ſkulk in the Chorus. Think a little at laſt : look about 
you : fift yourſelf, that you may know what you are. 


g. 2. If a Perſon drinks Water, or doth any thing elſe, 
for the fake of Exerciſe, upon every Occaſion he tells all he 
meets; “I drink Water.” Why: do you drink Water 
merely for the fake of drinking it? If it doth you any Good 
to drink it, drink it; if not, you act ridiculouſly, But, if 
it is for your Advantage, and you drink it, ſay nothing 
about it before thoſe who are apt to take Offence, What 
then ? Theſe are the very People you wiſh to pleaſe. 


8. 3. Of Actions fome are performed on their own Ac- 
count; others occaſioned by Circumſtances: ſome proceed 
from Motives of Prudence : ſome from Complaiſance to 
others; and fome are done in purſuance of a Manner of 
Life, which we have taken up. 5 


$. 4. Two Things muſt be rooted out of Men; Conceit 
and Diffidence. Conceit lies in thinking you want nothing : 
and Diffidence, in ſuppoſing it impoſſible, that, under ſuch 
adverſe Circumſtances, you ſhould ever ſucceed. Now, 
Conceit is removed by Confutation : and of this Socrates was 
M m 2 . * he 
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268 The DrecourSEs F Bock HI. 
the Author. And [in order to ſee] that the Undertaking is 
not ãmpracticable, conſider and enquire. The Enquiry itſelf 
will do you no Harm and it is almoſt being a Philoſopher, 


to enquire, Ho it is poſſible to make uſe of our Deke and 
Averſion, without Hiadrance. rn end ola N it 


D 12 2 _ Loy: © , 
hp; A 15 tber than you; 83 my Father hath * 
fu have been a I Tribune, fays anot 1er,, and not you. 
1 we were Horles,, would you fay, My F ather was. ſwifter 
than yours 4 1 have Abundance of Oats and Hay, and fine 
| Trappings ? What now, if, while you were ſaying this, I 
ſhould anſwer ; cc Be it ſo. Let us run a Race then, Is 
there nothing in Man analogous to a Race in Horſes, by 
which it may be known, which is better or worſe? ? Is there 
not Honour, F idelity, Juſtice? Show yourſelf the better i in 
theſe ; that you may be the better, as a Man. But if you 
tell me, you can kick violently ; 1 will tell you again, that. 
you value PRs; on the Property 1 an Aſs. 


CHAPTER, XV. ER 
That every Thing is to be undertaken with C nenn 


$. I. (a) IN every Affair confider what precedes. and fol- 
lows; and then undertake it. Otherwiſe you 


will begin with Spirit; but, not having thought of the Con- 
3 


— 


__ 9 * 


(2) This XVth Chaney makes the XXIXth . 00 Puchiridion 1 
with ſome Varieties of Reading. Particularly, for e& Tw ay rapop 
oe b here, 18 ES TO &Y WIE ragt there. 


This Chapter hath a great Conformity to Luke xiv. 28. &c. But it is 


to 


ſequences, when ſome of them appear, you will ſhamefully 
deſiſt. I would conquer at the Oꝶmpie Games. But 
conſider what precedes and follows, and then, if it be for 
your Advantage, engage in the Affair. Vou muſt con- 
form to Rules; ſubmit to a Diet; refrain from Dainties; 
exerciſe your Body, whether you chuſe it or not, at a 


ſtated Hour, in Heat and Cold: you muſt drink no cold 
Water; nor, ſometitnes, even Wine (6). In A word, you muſt 


give yourſelf up t to your Maſter, as to a Phyſician. Then, 
in the Combat, you may be thrown into a Ditch, diſlocate 


your Arm, tur Jour Ankle, fwallow Abundance of Duſt; 
be whipt (c); and, after all, loſe the Victory. When you 
have reckoned up all this, if your Inclination ſtill holds, 
ſet about the Combat. Otherwiſe, take notice, you will. 
behave like Children, who ſometimes play Wreſtlers, ſome- 
times Gladiators ; ſometimes blow a Trumpet, and ſome- 
times act a Tragedy ; when they happen to have ſeen and 
admired theſe Shows. Thus you too will be, at one Time, 
a Wreſtler ; at another, a Gladiator; now, a Philoſopher ; 
then, an Orator : but, with your whole Soul, nothing at all. 
Like an Ape, you mimic All you ſee; and one thing after 
another is ſure to pleaſe you; but is out of favour, as ſoon. 
as it becomes familiar. For you have never entered upon 


4 
— 


— RT 


to be obſerved, that Epicletus, both here, and elſewhere, ſuppoſes ſome 
Perfons incapable of being Philoſophers ; that is, virtuous and pious Men :. 
but Chriſtianity requires and enables all, to be ſuch. 


(5) St. Paul hath a fimilar Allufion to the public Games. 1 Cor. 1 K. 25 
Both Writers have them frequently in views 


(c) Which was the Caſe, in any Violation of the Laws of the Games. 
5 amp, 
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250 The Discovrens's Book III. 
any thing conſiderately, nor after having viewed the whole 
Matter on all Sides, or made any Serutiny into it; but 
raſhly, and with a cold Inclination. Thus ſome, whe: they 
have ſeen a Philoſopher, and heard a Man ſpeaking like 
Euphrates (d), (though, indeed, who can ſpeak like him,) 
have a Mind to be Philoſophers too. Conſider firſt, Man, 
what the Matter is, and what your own Nature is able to 
bear. If you would be a Wreſtler, conſider your Shoulders, 
your Back, your Thighs : for different Perſons are made for 
different Things. Do you think, that you can a@ as you 
do, and be a Philoſopher ? That you can eat (e), and drink, 
and be angry, and diſcontented, as you are now? You muſt 
watch; you mult labour; you muſt get the better of certain 
Appetites : muſt quit your Acquaintance ; be deſpiſed by 
your Servant; be laughed at by thoſe you meet: come 
off worſe than others, in every thing; in Magiſtracies; in 
Honours; in Courts of Judicature. When you have con- 
ſidered all theſe Things round, approach, if you pleaſe : it, 
by parting with them, you have a Mind to purchaſe Apathy, 
Freedom, and Tranquillity. If not, do not come hither : 
do not, like Children, be one while a Philoſopher, then a 
Publican, then an Orator, and then one of Cz/ar's Officers. 
Theſe Things are not conſiſtent. You muſt be One Man, 
either good or bad. You muſt cultivate either your own 


(d) The Tranſlation doth not follow the Pointing of Mr. Uptor's 
Edition in this Place. 


Euphrates was a Philoſopher of Syria, whoſe Character is deſcribed, 
with the higheſt Encomiums; by Pliny. See L. I. * x. 


(e) Tabræ in this Place ſhould be t'avra. 
ruling 


Chap. 16. EPICTETUS 2771 
ruling Faculty, or Externals; and apply yourſelf either to 
Things within or without you; that is, be either a Philo- 
ſopher, or one of the Vulgar {f). BO 


CHAPTER XVI 
That Caution is r in Conde gſcenf on and Complai laue. 


&. I, E who frequently converſes with others, cither in 
Diſcourſe, or Entertainments, or in any familiar 
Way of Living, muſt neceſſarily either become like his Com- 
panions, or bring them over to his own Way. For, if a 
dead Coal be applied to a live one, either the firſt will 
quench the laſt, or the laſt kindle the firſt. Since'then, the 
Danger is ſo great, Caution muſt be uſed in entering into 
theſe Familiarities with the Vulgar ; remembering, that it is. 
impoſſible to touch a Chimney-Sweeper, without being Par- 
taker of his Soot. For what will you do, it you are to talk 
of Gladiators, of Horſes, of Wreſtlers, and what is worſe, of 
Men? © Such a one is good; another, bad: this was well, 
« that ill done.” Beſides : what if any one ſhould ſneer, 
or ridicule, or be ill- natured? Is any of you prepared, like 
a Harper ; who, when he takes his Harp, and tries the 
Strings, finds out which Notes are diſcordant, and knows 
how to put the Inſtrument in Tune? Hath any of you ſuch 
a Faculty as Socrates had; who, in every Converſation, 


. (f) What is omitted at the End of this Chapter, is placed at the End 
of the XVIIth'; to which Lord Shafteſbury thinks it belongs, or to one of 
the miſcellaneous Chapters ; which is the more probable Opinion. 


b | ; could 
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l bring his Companions to his own Purpoſe? Whence 
ſhould you have it? Vou muſt therefore be carried along by 
the Vülgar. And why are they more powerful than you? 
Becauſe they utter their corrupt Diſcourſes, from Principle, 


and you your good ones, only from your Lips. Hence they are 


without Strength, or Life; and it would turn one's Stomach 


to hear your Exhortations, and poor miſerable Virtue, cele-; 
brated up-hill and down. Thus it is, that the Vulgar get 
the better of you: for Principle is always ſtrong, always 
invincible. Therefore, before theſe good Opinions are fixed 
in you, and you have acquired ſome Faculty for ag Secu- 
rity, I adviſe you to be cautious, in your e wa, be 
Vulgar : , otherwiſe, if you have any Eupen, fde 
you in the Schools, they will melt away daily, like Wax | 
before the Sun. Get away then, far from the Ap while 


you have theſe waxen Opinions. 


&. 2. It is for this Reaſon, that the Philoſophers adviſe * 
to leave our Country ; becauſe inveterate Manners draw the 
Mind aſide, and prevent the Beginning of a new Habit. 
We cannot bear thoſe, who meet us, to ſay, © Hey-day! ſuch 
« a one is turned Philoſopher ; who was ſo and fo.” Thus 
Phyſicians ſend Patients, with lingering Diſtempers, to ano- 
ther Place, and another Air: and they do right. Do you too 
import other Manners, inſtead of thoſe you carry out. Fix 
your Opinions, and exerciſe yourſelves in them. No: but 
from hence to the Theatre, to the Gladiators, to the Walks, to 


the Circus; then hither again; then back again; Juſt the ſame 


Perſons all the while. No good Habit, no Attention, no 


Animadverſion, upon ourſelves. No Obſervation what Uſe 
we 


Chap 17. EPIC TETUS. 27 


we make of the Appearances preſented to our Minds; whether 
it be conformable, or contrary, to Nature; whether we ans 
ſwer them right, or wromy 34) whether we ſay to Things: 
in on Choice, © You are nothing to me. If 
this be not (5) yet your Caſe, un pen former Habitat 
ren „ n e 


| thing. - in 1 5% 6-7 +6 $6. 1 2. 2 4 
© n A P T E R II. 
8 Ws. Providence. 
&1.% FHENEVER you lay any ting to OY Charge 


of Providence, do but reflect; and you will 
end, dar it hath happened agreeably to Reaſon, 

Well : but a diſhoneſt Man hath the Advantage. 

In what ? 

In Money. 

Why: he is better rqualified] for it (c) than you : becauſe 
he flatters, he throws away Shame, he keeps awake: and where 
is the Wonder ? But look whether he hath the Advantage 
of you in Fidelity, or in Honour. You will find he hath 


— 


— 


(a) The Tranſlation follows Mr. Upton' $ Caſs, Seu El emi 
At Y, Er 
(5) Mutes, Mr. Upten' s Manuſcript: 
(e) « But fometimes Virtue flarves, while Vice 1s fed,” 
What then? Is the Reward of Virtue, Bread? 
That, Vice may merit; 'tis the Price of Tal: 
The Knave deſerves it, when he tills the Soil; 
The Knave de vere it, when he tempts the Main. 
E ſſay on Man, L. IV. 


not: 


Nn 


be rich ?-----Granted. Why then are you 77 


2 


P 
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not: but, that where- ever it is beſt for you to have the 
Advantage of him, there you have it. I once ſaid to one 
who was full of Indignation, at tiſe good Fortune of Philo- 
Hor gus, c. Why would you be 5 willing to ſleep. with 
« Sura fd)? Heaven forbid, ſaid he, that Day 1 
ever come |-----Why then are you angry, that he is paid 
for what he ſells: or how can you call him happy, in Poſſeſ- 
ſions acquired by Means, which you deteſt ? Or what Harm 
doth Providence do, in giving the beſt Thin gs to the beſt 
Men ? Is it not better to have a Senſe "I an to 
Man, 
if you have what is 'beſt? Always remember then, and have 
it Ry That a better Man hath the Advantage of a worſe, 
in that Inſtance, in which he is better; and you will never 
have any Indignation. 

But my Wife treats me ill. 8 

Well: if you are aſked, what is the Matter: A anſwer; 5 
cc My Wife treats me ill. * 

Nothing more? | SF raven ad 

Nothing. 

My Father gives me wo 3 18 che Matter? 
My Father gives me nothing. To denominate this an Evil, 
ſome external and falſe Addition muſt be made. We are 
not therefore to get rid of Poverty; but of our Principle 
concerning it; and we ſhall do well. 


9 Nen 


- . » q 
* _— _ 


— —_— 


(d) This Perſon is not known. One of his Name is mentioned in 


the As of Ignatius, as being Conſul at the FO woe He ſuffered 
. enn 


When 
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N 14 Wie Galba was killed, ſomebody ſaid to Rufus, Now, 
indeed, the World is governed by Providence. I never 
er ifivered Rufus, of bringing the ſligliteſt Proof, that 
the World was 1 *. ee een ant . eng! 


* 
Dic 


Wc H AP TER XVIII. 
That we WT" not fo Fe alarmed, by any News 4 is A Us. 


HE N any 8 News i is brought you, always 
have it at hand, that no News can be brought 
you, hoalag what is in your own Choice. Can any one 
bring you News, that your Opinions or Deſires are ill con- 
ducted? By no means: but that ſomebody is dead. What 
is that to yo then? That ſomebody ſpeaks ill of you. And 
what is that to you then? That your Father is forming ſome 
Contrivance, or other. Againſt what? Againſt your Choice ? 
How can he ? Well: but againſt your Body ; againſt your 
Eſtate ? You are very ſafe: this is not againſt yow.--—But the 
Judge [perhaps] hath pronounced you guilty of Impiety. 
And did not the Judges pronounce the fame of Socrates? 
Is his pronouncing a Sentence, any Buſineſs of yours? No. 
Then why do you, any longer, trouble yourſelf about it? 
There is a Duty incumbent on your Father; which, unleſs 
he performs, he loſes the Character of a Father, of natural 
Affection, of Tenderneſs. Do not want him to loſe any 


8, I. 


thing elſe, by this: for no Perſon is ever guilty in one 


Inſtance, and a Sufferer in another. Your Duty, on the 
other hand, is to make your Defence, with Conſtancy, Mo- 
deſty, and Mildneſs : otherwiſe you loſe the Character of 

Nn 2 filial 


n 
. 
1 
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- Bilial Piety; of Modeſty, and Generoſity of Mind. Well: 
anch is your Judge free ffom Danger? No. H runs an 
qu! MAY. Why then; are you ſtill afraid of his Deci- 
fon? What have yeu to do with the Evil of andcher ; 
Making a bad Defence would be your own Evil. Let it be 
your only Care to avoid chat: but whether Sentence is paſſed 
on you; of not, as it is the Bufineſs, ſo it is tlie Evil, of 
another. Such a one threatens yu = e No. 
He cenſures you. — Let him look to it, how he: doth 
his own Buſineſs. He will give" an unjuſt Sentence 


againſt vou. Poor Wretch p © Fiir Fig 5 1 Ali D. 


CHAPTER XX. 


lar is the Condition of the V Agar; "and q what of 4 a 
Philo fo her. 


We: H E firſt Difference between a one: of the Vulgar, 
8 5 8 and ; a Philoſopher, is this: : the"! one ſays, I am 
undone, © on, the Account | of my Child, my Brother, my 
Father: but the other, if ever he be obliged to ſay, I am 
undone! reflects, and adds, on Account of myſelf. For 
Choice cannot be reſtrained, or hurt, by any this to which 
Choice doth not extend; but only by itſelf. If therefore we 
always would incline this Way, and, whenever we are unſuc- 
ceſsful, would lay the Fault on ourſelves, and remember, 
that there is no Cauſe of Perturbation and Inconſtancy, but 
Principle, I engage we ſhould make ſome Proficiency. But 
we ict out in a very different Way, from the very Beginning. 
Tn Infancy, for Example, if we happen to ſtumble, ous 
5 Nurſe 
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Nurſe doth not chide us, but beats the Stone. Why: what 
Harm hath the Stone done? Was it to move out of its 
Place, | for. the Foll/ of your Child? Again: if we do not 
find ſomething to eat, When we come out of the Bath, our 
Governor doth not try to moderate our Appetite, but beats 
the Cook. Why: did we appoint you Governor of the 
Cook, Man? No: but of our Child. It is he whom you 
are to correct and improve. By theſe Means, even when we 
are grown up, we appear Children. For an unmuſical Per- 
ſon is a Child in Muſic; an illiterate Perſon, a Child in 
Learning; and an untaught one, a Child in Life. 


7 


CHAPTER XX. 
That Howe Advantage may be gained, from every external 


Circumſtance. 


$. 1. IN Appeazances that are merely Objects of Contem- 

Plation, almoſt all Perſons have allowed Good and 
Evil to be in ourſelves, and not in Externals. No one ſays, 
it is good, to be Day; evil, to be Night; and the greateſt 
Evil, that Three ſhould be Four: but what? That Know- 
lege is good, and Error evil. So that, concerning F alſhood 
itſelf, there exiſts one (a) good Thing; the Knowlege, that it 
is Falſhood. Thus then ſhould it be, in Lite alſo. Health is 
a Good; Sickneſs, an Evil. No, Sir. But what? A right 
Uſe of Health 3 is a Good; a wrong one, an Evil. So that, 


” — —-„-— 


— 


(a) The Paſſage, as it now tands in the Grew 1s is ſcarcely intelligible. 
The Difficulty | is removed, by reading aber f for arανντνν and oe Trant- 


lation follows this Conjecture. : 
II 
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in truth, it is poſſible” to be a Gainer, eyen by Sickneſs. 
And i is it not  poſtble} by Death too ? By Mutilation? Do 
you think (5) Menæctis an inconſiderable Gainer by Death? | 

----< May whoever talks thus, be ſuch a Gainer as be was!” 
——Why : pray, Sir, did not he preſerve his Patriotiſm, his 
Magnanimity, bis Fidelity, his gallant Spirit? And, if he 
had lived on, would he not have loft all theſe? Would not 
Cowardice, Meanſpiritedneſs, and Hatred of his Country, 
and a wretched Love of Life, have been his Portion? Well, 
now ; do not you think him a conſiderable Gainer, by dying? 
No: but I warrant you, e) the Father of Aametus was a great 
Gainer, by living on, in ſo meanſpirited and wretched a Way, 
as he did! Why: did not he die at laſt? For Heaven's ſake, 
ceale to be 55 ſtruck, by the mere Materials, [of Action.) 
Ceaſe to make yourſelves Slaves ; firſt of Things, and then, 
upon their Account ; of the Men who have the Power, 
either to beſtow, or 1 them away. Is there any Advan- 
tage then to be gained from theſe Men? From all; even 
from a Reviler. What Adyantage doth a Wreſtler gain from 
him, with whom he exerciſes himſelf, before the Combat ? 
The greateſt. Why: juſt in the ame manner I exerciſe 
myſelf with this Man. (d, He exerciſes me in Patience, in 
Gentleneſs, in Meekneſs. No: but, I ſuppoſe, I gain an 
Advantage fipm him who manages my Neck, and ſets my 


unn * "TARA wr - 9 „ 


600 The Son of "mans ve killed himſelf, after * had been inſormed, 
by an Oracle, that his Death would procure a Wg. to the Thebans, 
APOLLODORUS. UPTON. 


(c) See P. 202, Note 4. 
{4) OurTos for ouTws, WOLFIUs, 


Back 


Back and Shoulders in order ; and the beſt Thing a, Maſter 
of Exerciſe can fay,,1 Sn. Lift him up with both Hands,” 


yet, it is no Advantage to me, when 1 am exerciſed in 
Gentleneſs of Temper! This is not knowing, how to gain 


an Advantage from Men. Is my N Jeighbour a bad one? He 
is ſo, to himſelf; 3: but a good one, to me. He exerciſes my 


good Temper, my Maderation. Is my Father bad ? To 
himſelf; but not to me. T his is the Rod of Hermes. 
« Touch with it whatever you pleaſe, and it will become 
60 Gold. 8 5 No: but bring whatever you pleaſe, and I will 
turn it into Good. Bring Sickneſs, Death, Want, Reproach, 
capital Trial, All theſe, by the Rod of Hermes, ſhall turn 
to Advantage.----- «© What will you make of Death? 


Why: what but an Ornament to you what, but a Means 
of your ſhowing, by (e) Action, what the Man is, who knows, 


and follows the Will of Nature. What will you make 
ce of Sickneſs? I will ſhow its Nature. I will make a 
good Figure in it; I will be compoſed and happy. I will 
not flatter my Phyſician. I will not wiſh to die. What 
need you aſk further ? Whatever you give me, I will make 
it happy, fortunate, reſpectable, and eligible. No.----< But, 

« take care not to be fick.” Juſt as if one ſhould fay, 
« Take care, that the Appearance of Three befe Four, doth 
not preſent itſelf to you.” © It is an Evil. How an 
Evil, Man? If I think as I ought about it, what Hurt will 
it any longer do me? Will it not rather be even an Advantage 
to me? If then I think as I ought, of r of Sickneſs, of 


_ „ 


(e) For 9 0 os epyw, Peas ech ſeems the trus Reading. 185 
: being 
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and the heavier he, is, the greater is my Advantage: J and | 
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being out of Power, is not that enough for me? Why then 
muſt I any longer ſeek Good or Evil, in Externals ? But 
what is the State of the Caſe? Theſe Things are allowed 
here; but nobody carries them home; but edna every 
one is in a State of War with his Servant, his Neighbours, 
with thoſe who ſneer and ridicule him. Well fare // Le 
bius, for proving Ns Day, that I know yu a 


2.80 


CHAPTER XXI. 
Concerning thoſe who readily fet up for S ophifts. 


F. I. (a) HEV who have received bare Propoſitions, are 

preſently inclined to throw them up, as a fick 
Stomach doth its Food. Firſt conco@ it, and then you will 
not throw it up; otherwiſe it will be crude and i impure, and 
unfit for Nouriſhment. But ſhow us, from what you have 
digeſted, ſome Change in your ruling Faculty; as Wreſtlers 
do in their Shoulders, from their Exerciſe, and their Diet : 
as Artificers, in their Skill, from what they have learnt. 
A Carpenter doth not come and ſay, Hear me diſcourſe 


at. 


— 
— 


(f) Mr. Upton conjectures this Leſbius to have been ſome Buffoon. 


(a) The Tranſlation follows the Conjecture of Wolfus, axabaproy. 

There are other Difficulties in the Text, as it now ſtands. EZeueons, per- 
haps, ſhould be egen or, probably, there ſhould be no un before 
ebeunons;. and then the Meaning of Epicletus will be, That he Perſons 
whom he is ſpeaking of, ought firſt to concoct Propoſitions for their own 
Ule, and then throw them up (i. e. utter them in Diſcourſe), for the Uſe 
of others. But the Figure he makes uſe of 1s fo dirty, that it is not 
to be inlarged upon, though taken from the Practice of the Greek and 
Roman Phyſicians. 


ec Oo 
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con the Art of Building: but he hires a Houſe, and fits it 
up, and ſhows himſelf Maſter of his Trade. Let it be your N 
Buſineſs likewiſe to do in like this: cat like a Man; 
drink, dreſs, marry, have Children, perform the Duty of 4 
Citizen; bear. Reproach ; bear with an unreaſonable Brother; 
bear with a Father; bear with a Son, a Neighbour, a Com- 
panion ; as becomes a Man. Show us theſe Things, that we 
may ſee that you have really learnt ſomewhat, from the Philo- 
lophers. No: „But come and hear me repeat Commenta- 
e vou gone, and ſeek ſomebody elſe, to throw 
them out upori. „ Nay, but I will explain the Doctrines of 
« Chryfippus to you, ſo as no other Perſon can: I will eluci- 
ce date his Diction, in the cleareſt Manner.“ And is it for this 
then, that young Men leave their Country, and their own 
Parents, t that they come and hear you explain Fords? Ought 
they not to return patient, active, free from Paſſion, free from 
Perturbation; furniſhed with ſuch a Proviſion for Life, that, 
ſetting-out with it, they will be able to bear all Events well, 
and derive Ornament from them? But how ſhould you impart 
what you have not ? For have you yourſelf done any thing 
elſe, from the Beginning, but ſpent your Time in ſolving 
Syllogiſms, and convertible Propoſitions, and interrogatory 
Arguments.“ But ſuch a one hath a School, and why 
ſhould not I have one ? ”-----Wretch, theſe Things are not 
effected, in a careleſs and fortuitous Manner. But there muſt 
be Age, and a Method of Lite, and a guiding God. Is it not 
ſo? No one quits the Port, or ſets fail, till he hath facri- n 
ficed to the Gods, and implored their Aſſiſtance: nor do 
Men ſow, without firſt invoking Ceres. And ſhall any one 
who hath undertaken ſo great a Work, undertake it ſafely, 
without the Gods? And ſhall they, who apply to ſuch a 
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one, apply to him with Succeſs > What are you doing elle, 
Man, but divulging the Myſteries ? And you fay, © There 
« is a Temple at Eleuſis; and here is one too. There is a 
) Prieſt; and J will make a Prieſt here: there is a 
« Herald; ad J will appoint a Herald too: there is a 
*. Ter; and J will have a Torch-bearer : here are 
« Torches; any ſo ſhall there be here. The Words faid, 
the Things done, are the ſame. Where is the Difference 
« betwixt one and the other?” Moſt' impious Man! is 
there no Difference ? Are theſe Things of Uſe out of Place, 
and out of Time? A Man ſhould come with Sacrifices and: 
Prayers, previouſly purified, and his Mind affected with a 
Senſe, that he is approaching to ſacred and ancient Rites. 
Thus the Myſteries become uſeful : thus we come to have an 
Idea, that all theſe Things were appointed by the Ancients, 
for the Inſtruction and Correction of Life. But you divulge and 
publiſh them, without Regard to Time and Place; without 
Sacrifices, without Purity: you. have not the Garment that 
is neceſſary for a Prieſt, nor the Hair, or the Girdle (c), that is 
neceflary ; nor the Voice, nor the Age: nor have you puri- 
fied yourſelf, like him. But, when you have' got the Words. 
by Heart, you fay © The Words are ſacred of themſelves.” 
Theſe Things are to be approached, in another Manner. It 


. 


(5) The Prieſt who preſided over the Eleuſinian Myſteries was called 


Hierophantes ; i. e. a Revealer of ſacred Things. He was obliged to 
devote himſelf to divine Service, and lead a chaſte and ſingle Life. He 


was attended by three Officers; a Torch-bearer, a Herald, and One who 


aſſiſted at the Altar. For a fuller Account of the Eleiqiniau Myſteries, 
ſee PoTTER's Grecian Antiquities, Vol. I. c. 20. 


(e) The Girdle is mentioned among the holy Garments of the Levi- 
tical Prieſts. Exod. xxviii. 4. 39, 40. Oc. 


13 
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is a great, it is a myſtical Affair; not given by Chance, or 
to every one indifferently. Nay, mere Wiſdom, perhaps, is 
not a ſufficient Qualification for the Care of Youth. There 
ought to. be likewiſe a certain Readineſs and Aptitude for 
this and indeed à particular Conſtitution of Body; and, 
above all, a Counſel from God to undertake this Office, 


as he counſelled Socrates to undertake the Office of Con- 


futation ; 3 Diogenes, that of authoritative Reproof ; Z eno, 
that of dogmatical Inſtruction. But you ſet up for a Phy- 
ſician, provided with nothing but Medicines, and without 
knowing, or having ſtudied, Ha or how, they are to be 
applied. © Why: ſuch a one had Medicines for the Eyes; 
ce and I have the ſame.” Have you then, a Faculty too of 
making uſe of them ? Do you, at all, know when, and how, 
and to whom, they will be of Service? Why then do you act 
at Hazard ? Why are you careleſs, in Things of the greateſt 
Importance ? Why do you attempt a Matter unſuitable to 
you? Leave it to thoſe who can perform it, and do it 
Honour. Do not you too bring a Scandal upon Philoſophy, 
by your Means; nor be one of thoſe, who cauſe the Thing 
itſelf to-be calumniated. But, if Theorems delight you, fit 
quiet, and turn them every Way by yourſelf ; but never call 
yourſelf a Philoſopher ; nor ſufter another to call you fo ; 
but fay, © He is miſtaken: for my Deſires are not different 
© from what they were; nor my Purſuits directed to other 
« Objects; nor my Aſſent otherwiſe given; nor have I at 
« all made any Change in the Uſe of the Appearances, from 
« my former Condition.” Think and ſpeak thus of your- 
ſelf, if you would think as you ought: if not, act at all 
Hazards, and do as you do; for it becomes you. 

Oo 2 G 
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18 0 H A P T E, R XXII. 
s ei wy 3 579d = the Ophic Philoſophy ta). 


7 1 E N one of his Scholars, who E nckned 
Va. the Cynic 1 aſked him, 1 2 a 
1 muſt be, and what was the ge | | 
Let us examine It., ſays he, at our I 
| I can tell you now, that he who (3) aan ſo great an 
Affair without God, is an Object of divine Wrath, and would 
_ only bring public Diſhonour upon himſelf. For, in a well 
regulated Houſe, no one comes, and fays to himſelf, « [ 
« ought to be the Manager here.” If he doth, and the 


(a) The PET owed their Original to Antiſtbenes, a Disciple of 
Secrates. They held Virtue to be the higheſt Good, and the End of 
Life; and treated Riches, Honours, and Power, with great Contempt. 
They were Enemies to Science, and polite Literature; and applied them- 
ſelves wholly to the Study of Morality. There was, in many Reſpects, 
great Conformity between them and the Stoics : but the Stoics ſelected 
what ſeemed laudable, in their Principles, without. i imitating the Rough- 
neſs of their Addreſs, and the deteſtable Indecency of their external 
Behaviour. The Stoics were indeed a reformed Branch of the Cynics , 
and thence, perhaps, ſpoke of them ſomewhat more favourably, than they 
might otherwiſe have done. The Cynics are faid to have derived their 
Name from Cyneſarges, a Gymnaſium, without the Walls of Athens, where 
Antiſthenes taught; and which was fo called from the Accident of a 
white Dog ſtealing Part of a Victim, which Diomus was facrificing to 
Hercules : and their barking at every body, and their Want of Shame, 
helped to confirm the Appellation. In this Cynoſarges was a celebrated 
Temple of Hercules; which, very poſſibly, gave the C ynics the ori- 
ginal Hint of comparing themſelves to that Hero; which they ſo much 
affected. 


(b) And no Man taketh: this Honour unto bi ſelf, but he that is called 
of God. ——Heb. v. 4. 
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_ Maſter (c) returns, and fees him inſolently giving Orders, he 
drags him out, and hath him whipt. Such is the Caſe like- 
wiſe in this great City [of the World.]. For here too is a 
Maſter of the Family, who orders every thing. © You are 

the Sun: you can, by making a Circuit, forni the Vear, 
% and the Seaſons, and increaſe and nouriſh the Fruits; raiſe 
« and calm the Winds, and g give a moderate Warmth to the 
2 Bodies of Men. Go: ne your Circuit, and thus intimately 

move every thing, from the greateſt to the leaſt. Yu are a 
« Calf: when the Lion appears, do your d Part, or you 
ce will ſuffer for it. You are a Bull: come and fight; 
for that is incumbent on you, and becomes you, and 
% you can do it. Tow can lead an Army to Troy: be you 


4 Agamemnon, You can engage in ſingle Combat with 


« Hector; be you Achilles.” But, if Ther/ites had come and 
claimed the eee either he would not have obtained 


it; or, if he had, he would have diſgraced himſelf, before the 
more Witneſſes. 


F. 2. Do you too, carefully deliberate upon this Matter: 
it is not what you think it. I wear an old Cloke now; 
6 and I ſhall have one then. I ſleep upon the hard Ground 
©« now; and I ſhall ſleep fo then. I will moreover take a 
C Wallet and a Staff, and go about, and will beg of thoſe 
« I meet, and begin by (e) abuſing them: and, if I ſee any 


« one uling Means to take off the Hair from his Face, or 


(c) This hath a remarkable Likeneſs to Matrb. xxiv. 50, 51. 3 
cially in the Originals. 
(d) i. e. run away. 
(e ) For Avid opety read. Abd opwys UPTON, : 
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< Body ; or ſetting his Curls, or walking in Purple, 1 will x re- 
«« buke him.” If you imagine this to be the Thing, avaunt; 
come not near it: it doth not belong to you. But, if you 
imagine it to be what it really i is, and do not think yourſelf 
unworthy of it, conſider how great a Thing you undertake. 
Firſt, with regard to yourſelf : you muſt no longer, in any 
Inſtance, appear like what-you-do now. You muſt accuſe 
neither God nor Man. You muſt totally ſuppreſs Defire ; I 
and muſt transfer Averſion to ſuch Things only as are 
dependent on Choice. You muſt have neither Anger, nor 
Reſentment, nor Envy, nor Pity. N either Boy, nor Girl, 
nor Fame, nor Delicacies in Eating, muſt have Charms fox 


you. For you muſt know, that other Men indeed fence 


themſelves with Walls, and Houſes, and Darkneſs, when 
they do any thing of this kind, and have many Conceal- 
ments: a Man ſhuts the Door, places ſomebody before the 
Apartment; © Say, He is gone out; ſay, He is not atleifure,” 
But the Cynic, inſtead of all this, muſt fence himſelf with 
virtuous Shame; otherwiſe He will act indecently, naked, and 
in the open Air. This is %s Houſe ; this, his Door; this, 
his Porter; this, his Darkneſs. He muſt not wiſh to con- 
ceal any thing relating to himſelf : for, if he doth, he is 
gone ; he hath loſt the Cynic ; the open, the free n. 
he hath begun to fear ſomething external: he hath begun to 
need a Concealment; nor can he get it when he will. For 
where ſhall he conceal himſelf, or how? For if this Tutor, 
this Pedagogue of the Public, ſhould happen to ſlip, what 
muſt he ſuffer? Can he then, who dreads theſe Things, be 
thoroughly bold within, and preſcribe to other Men ? Im- 
practicable : impoſſible, 


5 
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$. 3. In the firſt place then, you muſt purify your own 
ruling Faculty, conformably /) to this Method of Life. 
Now, the Subject-matter for me to work upon, is my own 
Mind ; as Wood is for a Carpenter, or Leather for a Shoe- 
makes and my Buſineſs is, a right Uſe of the Appearances. 
of Things. But Body is nothing to me ; its Parts nothing 
to me. Let Death come when it will; either of the Whole, 
or of a Part. Go into Exile. And whither? Can any 
one turn me out of the World? He cannot. But where- 
ever I go, there is the Sun, the Moon, the Stars, Dreams, 
Auguries, Communication with God. And even this Pre- 
paration is, by no means, ſufficient for a true Cynic. But it 
muſt farther be known, that He is a Meſſenger ſent from 
Jupiter to Men, concerning Good and Evil; to ſhow them, 
that they are miſtaken, and ſcek the Eſſence of Good and Evil 


where it is not; but do not obſerve it where it is: that He is 


a Spy, like Diogenes, when he was brought to Philip, after the 


Battle of Cheronea (g/. For, in effect, a Cynic is a Spy, to 


diſcover what Things are friendly, what hoſtile, to Man: 
and he muſt, after making an accurate Obſervation, come 
and tell them the Truth: not be ſtruck with Terror, ſo 
as to point out to them Enemies, where there are none; 
nor, in any other Inſtance, diſconcerted or confounded by 
Appearances. 


$. 4. He muſt then, if it ſhould fo happen, be able to 


lift up his Voice, come upon the Stage, and ſay, like Socrates, 


» 


(f) The Senſe ſeems to require, that xa ſhould be uare; "and it is ſo 


tranſlated. 
(g) See P. 79. Note (c). 
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about? Why do you tumble up and down, Wretches, 
like blind Men? You are going a wrong Way, and have 
forſaken the right. You ſeek Proſperity and () Happineſs 


in a wrong Place, where it is not; nor do you give. Credit 


to another, who ſhows you where it is. Why do you ſcek 
it without? It is not in Body: if you do not believe 
me, look upon () Myro; look upon Ofellius. It is not 
in Wealth: if you do not believe me, look upon Cræſus; 
look upon the Rich of the Preſent Age, how full of 
Lamentation their Life is. It is not in Power: for, other- 
wiſe, they, who have been twice and thrice Conſuls, muſt 
be happy: but. they are not. To whom ſhall we give 
Credit in this Affair? To you who look only upon the 
Externals of their Condition, and are dazled by Appear- 
ances, or to themſelves? What do they ſay? Hear them, 
when they groan, when they ſigh, when they think them- 
ſelves more wretched, and in more Danger, from theſe 
very Conſulſhips, this Glory, and Splendor. It is not in 
Empire : otherwiſe Vero and Sardanapalus had been 
happy. But not even Agamemnom was happy, though a 
better Man than Sardanapalus, or Nero, But, when 
others are ſnoring, what is He doing? 


He rentls his Hairs------ 


And what doth he ſay himſelf ? 


oo” 


bd ae. a. 9 16. co * nd _ 
* 


{(b) The Tranſlation follows Lord Shfteſbury's Conjecture. 


— - 


(% Unknown Perſons, probably of great bodily Strength. 


Scarce 
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Scarre can my Knees theſe trembling Limbs ſuſtain; ; 


And W mo * eart hol its Load of Pain. 
| TV 900" Port. 


Why : Which of your Affair goes ill, poor Wretch ? 
Your Poleſlions? No. Your Body? No. But you have 
Gold and Braſs in Abundance. What then goes ill? That 
Part of you, whatever it be called, is neglected and corrupted, 


by which we deſire, and are averſe; by which we purſue, 


and avoid.-----How neglected ?-----It is ignorant of that for 
which it was 55 formed, of the Eſſence of Good, 
and of the Eſſence of Evil. It is ignorant what is its 
own, and what another's. And, when any thing belonging 
to others goes ill, it fays, © I am undone; the Greeks 
« are in danger!” (Poor ruling Faculty | which alone 
is neglected, and hath no Care taken of it.) © They will 
die by the Sword of the Trojans !”----And, if the Trojans 
ſhould not kill them, will they not die?“ Ves: but not 
all at once.” ----Why : where is the Difference? For, if it 
be an Evil to die, whether it be all at once, or ſingly, it is 
equally an Evil. Will any thing more happen, than the 
Separation of Soul and Body (% ?---- Nothing. And, 
when the Greeks periſh, is the Door ſhut againſt o Is it 
not in your own Power to die “ It 1s.”----Why then do 
you lament, while you are a King, and hold the Scepter of 
 Fove? A King is no more to be made unfortunate than a 


(2) Were Conquerors deeply to conſider, how much more happens 
than the mere Separation of Soul and Body, they would not, for Increaſe 
of Dominion, or a Point of falſe Honour, puſh Thouſands at once into 
an unknown Eternity. 


-a 


P p God. 
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God. What are you then? You are a Shepherd (J). truly 
ſo called: for you weep, juſt as Shepherds do, when the 
Wolf ſeizes any of their Sheep : and they who are governed 
by you are mere Sheep. But why did you come hither ? 
Was your Defire in any Danger ? Your EN Be ? Your 
Purſuits > Your Avoidances ? © No, ſays he : © but my 
* Brother s Wife hath been ſtolen.“ Is it not great good 
Luck then, to be rid of a ſorry adulterous SAY Rut 
« muſt we be held in Contemp t by the Trojans 5 er What 
are they ? Wiſe Men, or F as ? it wiſe, why do you go to 
war with them * " Fools, why do you mind them N 


41 f 5. Where then doth our Good lie, fince it doth not 
lie in thefe Things? Tell us, Sir; you, who are our Meſ- 
fenger and Spy. Where you do not think, nor are willing 
to ſeek it. For, if you were willing, you would find it in 


(1) We find this Phraſe often uſed by the ia Writers, to a dafribe 
the Office and Duty of a King, or Ruler. And the moſt tender and 
affectionate Compaſſion is implied in it, Iaiab xl. 11. where it is faid of 
the KING of Kings, He ſhall feed his Flock, like a Shepherd : He ſhall 
gather the Lambs with his Arm, and carry them in his Boſom ; and ſhall 
gently lead thoſe that are with young. | He accordingly applies this diſtin- 
guiſhing Character to himſelf, in ſeveral Places of the New Teſtament ; 
eſpecially John x. II. 14, 15, 16. 

Homer ſpeaks of Agamemnon by this Name (which we ſee was: not 
unuſual in the Eaſt) to expreſs his Authority and Care: but Epidtetus 
applies it as a Term of Reproach, to imply Ignorance, and Meanneſs of 
Spirit. One cannot help obſerving, on what is here ſaid of Mamemnon, 
the Selfiſhneſs of the Stoic Doctrine; which, as it all along forbids Pity 
and Compaſſion, will have eyen a King to look upon the Welfare of his 


People, and a General on the Preſervation of his Soldiers, as Mattens 
quite foreign and indifferent to him. 


2 YOur- 
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yourſelyes : nor would you wander abroad, nor ek what 
belongs to others, as your own... Turn your ee into 
yourſelves. Conſider the Pre- conceptions which you have. 
What do you imagine Good to be?-- What is proſperous, 
happy, unhindered. Well: and do not you naturally 
© * imagine it great? Do not you imagine it valuable? Do 
not you imagine it incapable of being hurt? In what 
Materials then muſt you ſeek Proſperity, and Exemption 
from Hindrance ? In that which is inſlaved, or free ?----- 
In the Free,--——-Is your Body then inſlaved, or free oy 
We do not know.-----Do not you know, that it is the 
Slave of Fever, Gout, Defluxion, Dyſentery : of a Tyrant; ; 
of Fire, Steel; of every thing ſtronger than itſelf Ves, it 
is a W then can any thing belonging to the Body 
be unhindered? And how can that be great, or valuable, 
which is, by N ature, lifeleſs, Earth, Clay? What then, have 
you nothing free ?----Poſſibly nothing.----Why : who can 
compell you to aſſent to what appears falſe ?----No one. 
Or who, not to aſſent to what appears true ?----No one.---- 
Here then you ſee, that there is ſomething in you, by Nature, 
free. But who of you can deſire or be averſe, or uſe his 
active Powers of Purſuit or Avoidance, or concert, or pur- 
poſe, unleſs he hath been imprefled by an Appearance of its 
being for his Advantage, or his Duty ?----No one.----You 
have then, in theſe too, ſomething unreſtrained and' free. 
Cultivate this, Wretches ; take eare of this; ſeek for Good 
here. But how is it poſſible, that a Man, worth nothing, 
ce naked, without Houſe or Home, ſqualid, unattended, who 
belongs to no Country, can lead a proſperous Life? 
See: God hath ſent us One, to ſhow, in fact, that it is 
Pp 2 poſſible. 
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poſſible (u). Take Notice of me, that I am without a 
0 Country, without a Houſe, without an Eſtate, without a 
4 Servant: I lie on the Ground: no Wife, no Children, no 
Coat (n) 3 ; but only Earth, and Heaven, and one ſorry 
<« Cloke. And, what do I want? Am not I without Sor- 
@ row, without Fear? Am not I free? Did any of you 
yer fre me diſappointed of my Defire, or incurring my 
«© Ayerſion ? Did J ever blame God or Man? Did I ever 
c accuſe any one? Hath any of you ſeen me look diſcon- 
« tented? How do I treat thoſe whom you fear, and of 
« whom you are ſtruck with Awe? Is it not like ſorry 
« Slaves? Who that ſees me, doth not think, that he ſees 
« his own King and Maſter ?” This is the Language, this 
the Character, this the Undertaking, of a Cynic. No: I 
wartant you but the Wallet, and the Staff, and the great 
ws : ſwallowing, or treaſuring up, whatever is given you; 
abuſing unſeaſonably thoſe you meet; or ſhowing a brawny 
Arm. Do you conſider, how you ſhall attempt ſo import- 


A 


_ 4 __ on 


(in) It is obſervable, that Epicletus ſeems to think it a neceſſary Quali- 
fication in a Teacher, ſent from God, for the Inſtruction of Mankind, 
to be deſtitute of all external Advantages, and a ſuffering Character. Thus 
doth this excellent Man, who had carried human Reaſon to ſo great a 
Height, bear Teſtimony to the Propriety of that Method which the 
Divine Wiſdom hath thought fit to follow, in the Scheme of che Goſpel ; 
whoſe Great Author had not where to lay bis Head: and which ſome, 
in later Ages, have inconſiderately urged as an Argument againſt the 
Chriſtian Religion. The infinite Diſparity between the Propoſal of the 
Example of Diogenes, in Epicletus, and of our Redeemer, in the New 
Teſtament, is too obvious to need any Enlargement. 


() The Tranſlation follows Mr. Upton's Conjecture, of v 
inſtead of TEATW Gy. | 


ant 
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ant an Affair? Firſt take a Mirror. View your Shoulders, 


examine your Back, your Thighs., You, are going to be 


inrolled a Combatant at the Olympic Games, Man; not in 
a poor flight Conteſt. In the Olympic Games, a Champldn 
is not allowed merely to be conquered, and depart : but 
muſt firſt be diſgraced, in the View of the whole World; 
not only of the Arbernians, or Spartans, or 1Vicopolitans : 
and then he, who hath raſhly departed, muſt be whipt too; 
and, before that, muſt ſuffer Thirſt, and Heat; and ſwallow 
an Abundance of Duſt, 


$. 6. Conſider carefully; know yourſelf ; conſult the 
Divinity : attempt nothing without God : for, if he counſels 
you, be aſſured, that it is his Will, that you ſhould be a 
great Man ; or, [which comes to the ſame thing, ] ſuffer many 
a Blow. For there is this very fine Circumſtance connected 
with the Character of a Cynic, that he muſt be beat like an 
Aſs; and, when he is beat, muſt love thoſe who beat him; 
as the Father, as the Brother of All (o). No, to be ſure: 
but, if any body beats you, ſtand publicly and roar out, 
O, Cz/ar, am I to ſuffer ſuch Things, in breach of your 
« Peace? Let us go before the Proconſul.“ ----- But what is 
Cz/ar to a Cynic, or what is the Proconſul, or any one elſe, 
but Jupiter? Who hath deputed him, and Whom he ſerves. 
Doth he invoke any other but Him? And is he not per- 


lt. 


(o) Compare this with the Chriſtian Precepts, of Forbearance, and 


Love to Enemies, Matth. v. 39----44. The Reader will obſerve, that 
Chriſt ſpecifies higher Injuries and Provocations than Epictetus doth ; and 
requires of all his Followers, what Ep:&etus deſcribes only as the Duty 
of one or two extraordinary Perſons, as ſuch, 

_ ſuadeg, 
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ſ uaded,, that whateyer he ſuffers, of this Sort, it is Jupiter, 
who, doth; it to exerciſe him? Now: Hercules, when he was 
exerciſed by Euryſtheus, did not think himſelf miſerable; 
but executed, with Alacrity, all that was to be done. And 
{hall he, who is appointed to the Combat, and exerciſed by 
Jupiter, cry out, and take offence at Things? A worthy 
Perſon, truly, to bear the Scepter of Diogenes! Hear what 
He, in a Fever, ſaid to thoſe who were paſſing by p). 
<«« Sorry Wretches, why do not you ſtay? Do you take ſuch 
« a Journey to O/ympia, to ſee the Deſtruction, or Combat, 
« of the Champions; and have you no Inclination to ſee the 
« Combat between a Man and a Fever? Such a one, "who 
took a Pride in difficult Circumſtances, and thought him- 
ſelf worthy to be a Spectacle to thoſe who paſſed by, was a 
likely Perſon, indeed, to accuſe God, who had deputed him, 
as treating him unworthily] For what Subject of Accuſation 
{hall he find? That he preſerves a Decency of Behaviour ? 
With what doth he find fault? That he ſets his own Vir- 
tue in a clearer Light ?-----Well : and what doth he ſay of 
Poverty? Of Death? Of Pain? How did he compare his 
Happineſs with that of the Per an King; or rather thought 
it beyond Compariſon. For, amidſt Perturbations, and 
Griefs, and Fears, and diſappointed Deſires, and incurred 


p St. Jerom, cited by Mr. Upton, gives the following, ſomewhat 
different, Account of this Matter. Diagenes, as he was going to the 
Olympic Games, was taken with a Fever, and laid himſelf down in the 
Road: his Friends would have put him into ſome Vehicle; but he 
refuſed it, and bid them go on to the Show, This Night,” faid he, 
I will either conquer, or be conquered. If 1 conquer the Fever, I 
will come to the Games; if it conquers me, I will deſcend to Hades,” 


Averſions, 
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Averſions, how can chere be any Entrance for Happineſs ? 
And, where there are corrupt SOT there ui all theſe 
Tan If JON 1 S opti 

8.7. The A young Man g E 1 4 4 
Friend ſhould be willing to come to him, and take care of 
him when he was fick, he ſhould comply? And where, ſays 
Epictetus, will you find me the Friend of a Cynic? For to be 


worthy of being numbered among his Friends, a Perſon ought 


to be ſuch another as himſelf : he ought to be a Partner of 
the Scepter and the Kingdom, and a worthy Miniſter, if he 
would be honoured with his Friendfhip'; as Diogenes was 
the Friend of Autiſtbenes; as Crates, of Diogenes. Do you 
think, that he who only comes to him, and ſalutes him, is 
his Friend; and that he will think him worthy of being 
entertained as fuch? If ſuch a Thought comes into your 


Head, rather look round you, for ſome clever Dunghill, to 


ſhelter you in your Fever, from the North Wind, that you 
may not perith by taking Cold. But you ſeem to me, to 
want [only] to get into ſomebody's Houſe, and to be well 
fed there a while. What Buſineſs have you then, even to 
attempt ſo important an Affair as this? 


§. 8. But (ſaid the young Man) will a Cynic engage him- 
ſelf in Marriage, and the Production of Children, as a Prin- 
cipal Point (7)? 

If you will allow me a Republic of Sages, no one there, 


re. will * apply himſelf to the Cynic — 


— — 3 


2) The Stoics directed this; and the Epicureans forbad it. 


For 
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7 whoſe Account 2 he embrace that, © Method of. 
„However, ſuppoſe he e there wi e not f g.to 


8 
r 11 him fr ing, a Chil, ren., For hi 
Wk wilt he ch ths PTE, ? his Mics 55 ; 


ſuch another as hichſelf; and his Children will be End ght 
up in the ſame manner. But as the State of T hings now, is, 
like that of an Army prepared for Battle, is it not necellary 
that a Cynic ſhould; be (RP Uh traction ; intirely 
attentive to the Service of God: rty to walk about 
among Mankind: not tied 8 . — Duties, nor 
entan aled-i in Relations; which, if he ttanſgreſſes, he will no 
[a keep the Character of a wiſe and good Man; and 
which, if he obſerves, there is an End- of him, as the Meſ- 
ſenger, and Spy, and Herald of the Gods? For, conſider, 
there are ſome Offices due to his Father-in-Law; ſome to 
the other Relations of his Wife; ſome to his Wife herſelf: 
beſides, after this, he is (s) confined to the Care of his 
Family when ſick, and making Proviſion for their Support. 


” 
. "Y 


— 
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(Y) It is remarkable, that Epicletus here uſes the ſame Word (ae 
oTapw) with St. Paul, 1 Cor. vii. 35. and urges the fame Conſideration, 
of applying wholly to the Service of God, to diſſuade from Marriage. Hig 
Obſervation too, that the State of Things was then (ws & Taparate) 
like that of an Army prepared for Battle, nearly reſembles the Apoſtle's 
(ers-waa M) preſent Neceſſity. St. Paul ſays, 2 Tm. ii. 4. (oud es 
paTEVjnev0; emmexeTai, SEC.) no Man that warreth entangleth himſelf with 
the Affairs of this Life. So Epiftetus ſays here, that a Cynic muſt not be 
(eurerdeyuevor) entangled in Relations, &c. From theſe and many other 
Paſſages of Epictetus, one would be inclined to think, that he was not 
unacquainted with St. Paul's Epiſtles; or, that he had heard ſomething 
of the Chriſtian Doctrine. Yet ſee Introduction, 5. 40. 


() Exνοei ſhould be Sat; and is fo tranſlated. 


"_ Not 
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Not to peak of other Things, he muſt have a Veſſel, to 
warm Water in, to bathe his Child. There muſt be Wool, | 
Oil, a Bed, a Cup for his Wife, after her Delivery; and 
thus the Furniture increaſes : more Buſineſs, more PDiſtraction. 
Where, for the 12725 is this * whoſe Time is devoted 
to the public Good 7 


Th whont its Buy, a whole Paple „ 


Who ought | to overſee others ; PTS Men, F athers of 
Children: ¶ to obſerve] who treats his Wife well; who, ill: 
who quarrels : which Family is well regulated; af £21 not: 
like a Phyſician, Who goes about, and feels the Pulſe of his 
Patients : - © You have a Fever; you, the Head-ach; you, 
«© the Gout. Do you (t) abſtain from Food: do you eat: 
« do yon omit Bathing : yon muft have an Inciſion made: 
«© you, be cauteriſed.” Where ſhall He have Leiſure for 
this, who is tied down to vulgar Duties? Muſt not he 
provide Clothes for his Children; and ſend them with Pens, 
and Ink, and Paper, to a Schoolmaſter ? Muſt not he pro- 
vide a Bed for them? (For they cannot be Cynics from their 
very Birth) Otherwiſe, it would have been better to expoſe 
them, as ſoon as they were born, than to kill them thus. Do 
you ſee to what we bring down our Cynic? How we deprive 
him of his Kingdom?“ Well: but Crates (u) was mar- 

* 1 


n — att 2 


(t) Aorrnooy. UPTON. Wo pros. 

(.) Crates was a Theban of Birth and Fortune, who was fo charmed 

by the Appearance of 7 elephus, f in the Character of a dirty, ragged Beggar, 
upon 
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ried,” The Caſe of which 50 fpeakk was & particular 


one, arifirig from Love; afid the Wöfnan, anbther Crares, 
Bur "we" abe endete beet 6fdinitty au 0 Sa 


Marriages E And itt this ede Hot find che Adi 
Shih) fuited to He Condition ofa n da e 0! 
5 10 moôbeni A sch on sd bas : noib lid to 1ns\W ID 10% 


8.9. How chen Gall he kev vy Bac r > oi 00 
For Heaven's fake, de they confer & greater Behicht: chen 
the World; who leave two or three ſniveling Children in 
their ſtead, than thoſe,” Who, as far as pdflible; overke all 
Mankind; What they do; how they lier n 
to; what: they neglect, contrary to Heir Duty! Did all 
they, who left Children to the Thebans;' do tlie ane Good 


chan E N rar who” Wed chi Idleſs ? Ad I 2 
f Is rods bn tn 1487 off ei od 1603 nie 


7 

7 19938 of aint 2g. 7 217 namo WW AN ,zno8 zi 
upon the 1 that he gare away all his Eſtate, ; aſſumed: the Wallet 
and Staff, and turned Cynic. Hipparchia, a Thracian Lady, was ſo: 
affected by the Diſcourſes and Manners of this polite Philoſopher, that 
ſhe fell Dee eee eee and neither the Riches, Beauty, 
or Diſtinction, of others, who paid their Addreſſes to her, were able to 

rival him, in her Heart. Her Relations vainly endeavoured to oppoſe her 
Inclination: ſhe was deaf to all their Remonſtrances; and even threatened 
to kill herſelf, unleſs ſhe was ſuffered to marry Crates. At the Deſire of 
her Family, he tried, himſelf, to diſſuade her from this Scheme. He 
pointed out to her the Deformity of his Perſon; and, throwing down his. 
Wallet and Staff before her, told her, theſe were all the Riches ſhe. Was. 
to expect; and that his Wife muſt purſue the ſame Courſe of Life, as he 

did: and deſired her to conſider of it. But no Conſideration was able to 

ſhake her Reſolution. © She married him, and became, as abſolute: 2 Cy ynic | 
as himſclf ;. utterly diſregarding all external e 1 e. 1 

D106. Larxribs, in their Lives. aw | 


0 Mr. Upron's Reading. 
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who was the Father of fifty Profligates, or Hanau (w), or 
Eaolus Suu. more to the Advantage of Society, than 
Hamer Shall a military Command, or any ther, Poſt, 
then, exempt. a Man from marrying,” and becoming a Father, 

ſo that he ſhall be thought to have made, ſufficient Amends 
for the Want of Children: and ſhall not the Kingdom of a 
Cynic be a proper, Compenſation for it? Perhaps we do not 
underſtand his Grandeur, nor duly repreſent to ourſelves the 
Character of Diogenes; but conſider Cynics as they are now; 
who ſtand like Dogs watching at Tables, and who imitate 
the others in nothing, | unleſs, perhaps, in breaking wind; 
but abſolutely in nothing beſides: elſe this [which you have 
objected] would not move us; nor ſhould we be aſtoniſhed, 
that a Cynic will not marry, nor have Children. .. Conſider, 
Sir, that he is the Father of Humankind : that all Men are 
his Sons, and all Women his Daughters. Thus he attends ; 

thus takes care of All. What! do you think it is rn 


I mpertinence, . .that he rebukes thoſe he meets? He doth W. 
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Egyptus, fifty Sons. After a 9 between the two Brothers, a Te 
ciliation was agreed, upon Condition of a Marriage between their Chil. - 
dren. But Danaus, having learnt from an Oracle, that he was to be 
killed by one of his Sons-in-Law, commanded his Daughters to murder 
their Hoſbands, and furniſhed them with Daggers for that Purpoſe. They 
all, except one, executed this cruel Order. The Poets repreſent them, 
as puniſhed, in the infernal Regions, by an everlaſting unavailing Attempt, 
to fil! a Sieve th Water. | 

Solus was t boy Father of 8575 Gh; who, for his 895 Robberies, 
was killed by Theſeus, and, after his Death, condemned, in  Tortarus, to 
roll N mak a vaſt Stone up a Hilf. n ; / 


Qq 2 | as 
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as a Father, a a 191 a as a Miniſter of the” common 
Parent, e 0. 955 4 * 13% 10 LS2QG6 « 4 JON 
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. 10. Aſk n 4 1 you 7 too, Whether a Cynic will 
engage in the Adminiſtration of the Commonwealth. What 
Commonwealth do you enquire after, Bloekhead, greater 
tkan What he adminiſters? Whether Le will harangue among 
the Atheniunt,; about) Revenues and Tuxes, whole: Buſineſs 
it is to debate with all Mankind; with the Aubenians, Corin- 
thians;'and Romans, equally; not about Taxes and Revenues, 
or Peace and War, but about Happineſs and Miſery, Pro- 
ſperity and Adverſity, Slavery and Freedom. Do you aſſc 
me, whether a Man engages in the Adminiſtration of the 
Commonwealth, who adminiſters ſuch a Commonwealth as 
this? Aſk me too, whether he will accept any Command ? 
I will anſwer you again, What nn "oY Fs 


than that which he now exerciſes ? 


| no IT. * Cynic, 8 hath * of a Conſtitution 
duly qualified: for, if he ſhould appear conſumptive, thin, 
and pale, his Teſtimony hath no longer the ſame Authority. 
For he muſt not only give a Proof to the Vulgar, by the Con- 
ſtancy of his Mind, that it is poſſible to be a Man of Figure 
and Merit, without thoſe Things that ſtrike hem with Admira 
tion: but he muſt ſhow too, by his Body, that a ſimple and 
ſlender. Diet, under the open Air, doth, no Injury to the 
Conſtitution. See, I and my Body are a Witneſs to this. 
As Diogenes did: for he went about freſh, and plump; and 
_gained the Attention of the Many, by the very, Appearance 
"of a healthy Body. But a pitiable Cynic ſeems a mere 
3 |  Beggar: 


Beggar: all avoid him; all are offended. at him: for he ought 
not to appear ſlovenly, fo as to drive People from him; but 
even a his rough Negligence ſhould be neat and cugaging. 


IJ 8 S191 00 „Il: 

3; To 12. 1 A eee ande Advinel are 
likewiſe neceſſary in a Cynic, (otherwiſe he becomes a mere 
Driveller, and nothing elſe); that he may be able to give an 
Anſwer readily, and prrtinently, upon every Occaſion. Like 
Diogenes,” to one who aſked him; Are you that Diogenes, 
<« τõĩ do not believe, there are any Gods? % How fo, 
e replied he, when! L think you odious to Them? Again: 
AA . e him ſleeping, and repeated, 


with woe lng . ights in indolent Repoſe 
a „ wha mighty IV: ations aides, 
nn Ill firs a C 4 05 7 af * 24 84 1 ts 
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before he wms quite awake, he anſwered, 


| Diredts in Council, and in War Rl 
Fort 8 . — B. I V. 27. 


F. 13. =O be all, ited Tung Faculty: of a Cynic 
muſt be purer than the Sun: otherwiſe he muſt neceſſarily 
be a common Cheat, and a Raſcal; if, while he is guilty of 
ſome Vice himſelf, he reproves others. For, conſider how 
the Caſe ſtands. Arms and Guards give a Power to common 
Kings and Tyrants of reproving, and of puniſhing Delin- 
quents, though they are wicked themſelves: but to a Cynic, 
inſtead of Arms and Guards, Conſcience gives this Power; 
when he knows, that he hath watched and laboured for 
Mankind: that he hath flept pure, and waked ſtill purer: 


and that he hath regulated all his Thoughts as. the Friends“ 
as 
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| 
| 
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And; 1“ if it cthida Nabe Gods, A ler it be.. wy 
ſhould he not dare to ſpeak boldly to his own Brethren; to 
his Children; ima word, to his Kindred? Hence he, 919 
is thus Guilifidd, s neither impertinent, nor 4 buſy Body: 
for he is hot buſied about the Affairs of others, but his Own, 
when he overſees the Tranſuctions of Men. Otherwiſe fay, 
that a Generali is a buſy Body, when he overſces, | exartiines, | 
and watches his Soldiers; and puniſhes the Diſorderly, 'But, 
if you reprove others, at the very Time that you have a Cake 
[ concealed] under your own Arm, I will aſk you; Had go. 

not better, Sir, go into a Corner, and eat up what you have 
ſtolen ? But what have you to do with the Concerns f 
others? For what are you Are you the Bull in che Herd, 
or the Queen of the Bees? Show me ſuch Enſigns of Empire, 
as ſhe hath from Nature. But, if you are a Drone, and 
artogate te yourſelf” the Kingdom of the Bees, do not you 
think, that your fellow Citizens will drive you out, N as 
the Bees do the Drones? 


8. 14. A Cynic muſt, beſides, have ſo much Patience, as 
to ſeem inſerfible, and a Stone, to the Vulgar. No one 
reviles, no one beats, no one affronts him ; but he hath | ſur- 
ain his Body, to be treated at pleaſure, by any one Who 
will. For he temembers, that the Inferior, in whatever 
Inftance it is the inferior, muſt be conquered by the Superior: 
and ae Body is inferior to the Multitude, he d Weaker to 

the 
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the Stronger. 5 He never. therefore, als ina! a Cnet, 


where he can be con uered ; but im mediate] gir GR r | 


belongs to others: doth” not Claim what is 
FR, a but, where Chaice, and the Uſe of the re 
ances, are concerned, you will ſee, that he hath ſo mar 


Eyes, Jou would fay Argos. was blind to him. B his Aflent 


ever precipitate? His Purſuits, ; ever: raſh-? His Deſire, ever 
diſappointed? His Averſion, ever incurred? His Intention, 
ever fruitleſs ? Is he ever querulous, ever dejected, ever 
enyious ?., Here ies all his Pi and Application. With 
regard to other Things, he ſnores, ſupine. Alt is Peace. There 
is no Robber, no Tyrant of the Choice.----But of the Body ? 
Ves. The Eftate?----Yes.----Magiſtracies and Honours? 
Ves. And what doth he care for: theſe? When any 
one therefore would frighten him with them, he ſays, © Go, 
«© look for Children: Vizards are ſrightful to Them; but I 
« know they are only Shell, 14 have n withinſide ” 


& 15. Such is the , Affair * which you are ee x 
therefore, if you pleaſe, for Heaven's fake, defer it; and 
firſt conſider how you are prepared for it. Mind what 
Hefor ſays to Andromache. 


Mo more--—but haſten to thy Taſks at home, 

There guide the Spindle, and direct the Loom. 
Me, Ghry ſummons, to the Martial Scene, 8 
ft Lind * Combat i is the EEE, Men. eee 
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Thus ien 8 was of # his own Qualidearked, and of 


her Weakneſs. 
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| CHAPTER N. 
5  Cmcerning fuch as read and diſpute, ofemationſy. 


8 IRS T ſay to yourſelf, what you would be; and 
5 then do, what you have to do. For, in almoſt 
every thing elſe, we ſee this to be the Practice. Olympic 
Champions firſt determine what they would be, and then 
act — 1 To a Racer, in a longer Courſe, there muſt 
be one kind of Diet, Walking, Anointing, and Exerciſe: 
to one in a ſhorter, all theſe muſt be different; and to a 
Pentathlete (a), ſtill more different. Vou will find the Caſe 
the ſame in the manual Arts. If a Carpenter, you muſt have 
ſuch and ſuch Things: if a Smith, ſuch other. For, if we do 
not refer each of our Actions to ſome End, we ſhall act at 
random: if to an improper one, we ſhall miſs our Aim. Fur- 
ther: there is a general and a particular End. Firſt, to act as 
a Man, What is comprehended in this? Not to be, though 
gentle, like' a Sheep ; nor miſchievous, like a wild Beaſt, 
But the particular End relates to the Study, and Choice of each 
Individual. A Harper is to act as a Harper; a Carpenter, as 
a Carpenter; a Philoſopher, as a Philoſopher ; an Orator, as 
an Orator. When therefore you ſay, Come, and hear me 
« read: obſerve firſt, not to do this at random; ; and, in the 
next place, after you have found to what End you refer it, 

conſider whether it be a proper one. Would you be uſeful, 
or be praiſed? You preſently hear him ſay, What do I 
e value * Trat of the n 85 And b ny well : 


— 
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0 See Moto p- 223. 
for 
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for this is nothing to a Muſician, or a Geometrician, as ſuch. 
You would be uſeful then. In what? Tell us, that we 
too may run, to make Part of your Audience. N ow, is ĩt 
poſſible for any one to benefit others, who hath received no 
Benefit himſelf? No: for neither can he, who is not a Car- 
penter, or a Shoemaker, benefit any, in reſpect to thoſe Arts. 
Would you know then, whether you have received Benefit? 
Produce your Principles, Philoſopher : What is the Aim 
and Promiſe of Deſire? Not to be diſappointed. What of 
Averſion? Not to be incurred. Come: do we fulfil this 
Promiſe? Tell me the Truth: but, if you falſify, I will 
tell it 1. The other Day, when your Audience came but 
coldly together, and did not receive what you ſaid, with 
Acclamations of Applauſe, you went away dejected. Again: 
the other Day, when you were praiſed, you went about, 
aſking every body, What did you think of me? 
« Upon my Life, Sir, it was prodigious.” -----* But, how 
ce did I expreſs myſelf upon that Subject? “ Which?” ---- 
« Where I gave a Deſcription of Pan, and the Vymphs (G). 
----£* Moſt excellently. And do you tell me, after this, 
that you regulate your Deſires and Averſions conformably to 
Nature? Get you gone. Perſuade ſomebody elſe. Did 
not you, the other Day, praiſe a Man, contrary to your 
own Opinion? Did not you flatter a certain Senator? Would 
you with your own Children to be like him ?----< Heaven 
„ forbid ! ”'----< Why then did you praiſe and cajole him?“ 
“ He is an ingenious young Man, and attentive to 
4 Diſcourſes.” ----< How ſo? “ He admires ne. 


Les 1 


(4) Mr. Upton obſerves, that theſe florid Deſcriptions were the prin- 
cipal Study, of the Sophiſts. 1 
PN > R xr Now 
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Noy ow indeed you have produced your Proof, Aſter all, what 
. 1, think ? Do nat theſe very People ſecretly deſpiſe 
5 'Whe en therefore a Man, me ef no good Action, 
x Intention, de ſoime Philoſopher ſaying, „ ou are a 
1 Genius, and of a frank art candid Diſpoſition 3”? 
do you + 4 he fays, but, This Man hath ſome Need: 
I "of me,” tell me, what Action of a great Genius he 
hath . "You Tee, he bath long converſed with you, 
hath heard your Diſcgurſes, hath heard your Lectures. Hath 
he turned his Attention to hitnſelf? Hath he perceived his 
own. F aults?”! Hath he thrown off his Conceit? Doth he 
ſeek an Inſtruẽtor es, he doth. An Inſtructor how 
to Ie? No, Fool; but how to za: for it is upon this 
Account that he admires %. Hear what he ſays. “ This 
« Man writes with very great Art, and much more finely. than 
« Dion(c).” That is quite another Thing. Doth he ſay, This 
is a modeſt, faithful, calm Perſon? But, if he ſaid this too, I 
would aſk him, ſince he is is faithful, What is it to be faith- 
ful ſa)? And, if he could not tell; I would add, Firſt learn the 
Meaning of what you ſay, and then ſpeak. While you are in 
this bad Diſpoſition then, and gaping after Applauders, and 
counting your Hearers, would you be of Benefit to others? 
„ To-day I had many more Heaters.” Ves, many: we 
<« think there were Five hundred.” You ſay nothing: make 
e them a Thouſand.— “ Dion never had ſo great an Au- 
<« dience. . How ſhould he ? — And op- have a 


() Dion weas 8 Greek Writer of thoſe Times; called, . his Elo- 
guence,, Chryſo/tam, or eee as one of the * athers or We 
Church was afterwards. 

(d The Senſe ſeems abſolutely to require, that the latter aur „ ſhould 
be either expunged or changed into Tara. 

« fine 


Chap:23/ E'PICTFET, US. 
<« fine Taſte for Diſcourſes,” 46 What is excellent, Sir, 
«| will move even a Stone.. Here is the Language of a a Phi-, 
loſopher !| Here is the Diſpoſition of one, who is to be ben = 


cial to Mankind! Here is the Man, attentive to Diſcourſes | 
Who hath read the Works of the Socratic Philoſophers, as t 


ſuch; not as if they were the Writings of Orators, like 


228 and Iſarr uten. (I have often wondered by what Argu- 
© ments (e), &c. No: By what. Argument that is the more 

perfectly accurate Expreſſion. Is this to have read them 
any otherwiſe, than as you read little Pieces of Poetry? If 
you read them as you ought, you would not dwell on ſuch 
Trifles 5 but would rather confider-fuch a Paſſage, as this: 


Anytus * Melitus may hill; But they cannot hurt ne. And, 


1 am always jo diſpoſed, as to regard none of my Friends, but 
that Reaſon, which, after Examination, appears to me to be 
the beſt. Hence, who ever heard Socrates ſay, „I know, or 
ce teach, any thing?” But he ſent different People to different 
Inſtructors: fo they came to him, deſiring to be recom- 
mended to the Philoſophers; and he took and recommended 
them. No: but J warrant you, as he accompanied them, 
he uſed to give them ſuch Advice as this: Hear me diſ- 
© courſe To- day at the Houſe of Quadratus H. Why 
ſhould T hear you? Have you a Mind to ſhow me how finely 
you put Words together, Sir? And what Good doth that do 
2 F « But 1 ard me. What do you mean by praiſing 


"OY 


F 3 


n Theſe Words are the Beginbin g 2 Xenophont 8 8 of Socrates; 
and it was a Debate among the minute Critics, whether 9 or 


Arguments was the proper Reading. UeTow. _ 
I It might be uſual for Perſons of Faſhion to lend their h for 


Sophiſts and Orators to declaim in. UPToN, 
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you 7 ay „aincomparable! prodigious D Well: I do ſay 
it. But, i Praiſe be that which the Philoſophers call hy the 
Appellation f Gand, hat have L. toi praiſę you for q If it 
1,08 4 Good to {peak: well, teach me, and, I will praiſe you. 
« What hes ought theſe, Things to be heard without Plea- 
&« ſure? ”----By no means. I do not hear even a Harper, 
without Pleaſure; but am I therefore to ſtand playing upon 
the Harp? Hear what Sacrutes days to his Judges. It 
u ould not be decent for me to appear before you, at this 
4454 Age, compoſing Speeches, like a BoyTonLikea Boy, ſays 
be. For it is, without doubt, a pretty Knack, to chuſe out 
Mords, and place — and then to cad ot ſpeak 
them gracefully in public; and, in the midſt of the Diſcourſe, 
to obſerve, that he.vows by all that: is good, there are but 
Few capable of theſe Things. But doth a Philoſopher apply 
to People to hear him? © Doth not he attract thoſe who are 
fitted to receive Benefit from him, in the ſame manner as the 
Sun, or their neceſſary Food dot? What Phyſician applies 
do any body to be dured by him? : (Though now indeed I 
hear, that the Phyſicians at Name apply for Patients; but 
in my Time they were applied to.) I apply to you, to 
come and hear tliat you are in a bad Way; and that you 
take care of every thing, but what you ought: that you 
© knowinot hat is good or evil; and are unfartunate, and 
unhappy. A ſine Apglication And yet, unleſs the 
Diſcourſe of a Philoſopher bath this Effect, both that, and 
the e are — es * 60 een m to ſay, If you 
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ate at leiſure to praiſe me, I ſpeak to no. Purpoſe. And 


505 indeed he uſed to ſpeak in ſuch a manner; [that each of us, 
| Who heard hüt, ſuppoſed, that ſome Petſon had nevuſed us 


* 
[ 


to Him ; bd 0 hit upon what was done by us aud placed 
dhe Faults of every one, before TH Eyes 1-11 7507 
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8. 2, Tbe School of a Phiofpher); is a gurgery. * are 


hot. to go out of it with Pleaſure, but with Pain; for you 


come there, not in Health: but one of you hath a diſlocated 


Shoulder; Another, an Abſceſs; a third, a Fiſtula; a fourth, 
the Head: ach. And am I then, to ſit uttering pretty trifling 


Thoughts, and little Exclamations, that, when you have 


praiſed me, you may each of you go away with the ſame 


diſlocated Shoulder, the ſame aching Head, the ſame Fiſtula, 
and the ſame Abſceſs, that you brought? And is it for this 


that young Men are to travel? And do they leave their 
Parents, their Friends, their Relations, and their Eſtates, 
that they may praiſe you, while you are uttering little Excla- 
mations? Was this the Practice of Socrates © Of Zeno? Of 


Cleambes s „ What then! is there not in ſpeaking, a Style 
and Manner of Exhortation? Who denies it? Tuft as 
there is a Manner of Confutation, and of Inſtruction. But who 
| ever therefore, added that of Offentation, for a fourth? For in 
what doth the exhortatory Manner conſiſt? In being able 
to ſhow to one and all, the Contradictions in which they 
are involved; and that ay care for every. thing rather than 
what they mean to care for : for they mean the Things con- 


Aucive to Happineſs; but they ſeek them where they are 


not to be found. To effect this, muſt a thouſand Seats he 
placed, and an Audience invited; and you, in a fine Robe, 


ar 


* 
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or Cloke, aſcend the Roſtrum „and deſeribe che Death! of 
Acbillu s Forbeur; for Heaven's fake, to bring, 4s far as you 
ate able} good Words and Practices into Piſgrace. Nothing, 
to be ſure} gives more Force to Exhortation, than when the 
Speaker ſhows, that he hath need of the Hearers ! But tell 
me, who, when he hears you reading or ſpeakitig, is ſolicit- 
ous about Binge? Or turns his Attention upon himſelf ? 
Or fays;" when he is gone away, „The Philoſopher hit me 
ce well.” Inſtead of this, ' even though” you are in high 
Vogue; 1 Bot EI cht ße MEN ſays ; „ He ſpoke finely 

tc about Nerxes. - No, ſays anothier but on the Rattle 
« of NT. pg. this we ALES bf 4 r BY pr 
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N 37 1307 lr Vit 
That we a not 10 be affeted, * Things not in. cu. 
«/ own Pawer. 14A 
$1.7 EP not what is contrary to Nature i m another, be 


an Evil to vou for you were not born to be 
a and unhappy, along with others; but to be happy, 
along with them. And, if any one is unhappy, remember, 
that he is fo for himſelf: for God made all Men to enjoy 
Felicity, and à lettled good Condition. He hath furniſhed 
all with Means for ah Purpoſe; 3 having given them ſome 
T hings for their own ; others, not for their own. What- 
ever is ſubject to Reſtraint, Compulſion, or Deprivation, 
not their own; whatever is not ſubject to Reſtraint, their 
own. And the Eſſence of Good and Evil, he hath placed 
in Things which are our own; as it became Him, who 1 
rides tor, and protects us, with paternal Care, 


2 But 


But I have parted with ſuch a one, and he is in Grief; 10 
And hy did he eſteem, what belonged to another, his 
oum ? Why did be not conſider, while he was pleaſed with 
ſeeing you, that you are mortal, that you are ſubject to 
change your Abode? Therefore he bears the Puniſhment of 
his own Folly. But to what Purpoſe, or for what Cauſe do 
you too break (a) your Spirits? Have not you neither ſtudied. 
theſe Things ? But, like trifling, ſilly Women, conſidered 
the Things vou delighted in ; the Places, the Per ſons, the 
Converſations, as if they were to laſt for ever; and now ſit 
crying, becauſe you do not ſee) the ſame People, nor live in 
the ſame Place? Indeed you deſerve to be ſo affected, and 
thus to become more wretched than Ravens or Crows; 
which, without groaning, or longing for their former State, 
can fly where they will, . wirt ! in another Place, 
and croſs the Seas. n 

Ay: but this happens _ ch Want of Reaſon. 

Was Reaſon then given to us by the Gods, for the Purpoſe 
of Unhappineſs and Miſery, to make us live wretched and: 
lamenting ? O, by all means, let every one be immortal] 
Let nobody go from home] Let us never go from home 
ourſelves, but remain rooted to a Spot, like Plants! And, 
if any of our Acquaintance ſhould quit his Abode, let us fit 
and cry; and when he comes back, let us dance, and clap- 


our Heads, like Children. Shall we never wean ourſelves, and 


(a) There is no need of — G of a Tiro, Ce. to auri- 
Teves,, Ce, if, for eri v1 %Aas One reads enixAgs- The 7. might ariſe 
from a Miſtake in writing vi twice over. ETexAaoey is uſed in the fame. 
Senle, in L. 3. c. 26. p. 527. of Mr. Upton's e * x2aw hath it, 
the preſent Reading may ſtand.. 
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remember what we have heard from the Philoſophers, (unleſs 

we have heard them only as juggling Enchanters;) That 

the World is one great City, and the Subſtance one, out of 
which it is formed: that there muſt neceſſarily be a certain 

Rotation of Things: that ſome muſt give way to others; 
ſome be diſſolved, and others riſe in their ſtead ; ſome 
remain in the fame Situation, and others be moved : but 
that all is full of Friendſhip ; firſt of the Gods, and then 
of Men, by Nature endeared to each other: that ſome muſt 
be ſeparated ; others live together, rejoicing in the Preſent, 
and not grieving for the Abſent : and that Man, beſides a 
natural Greatneſs of Mind, and Contempt of Things inde- 
pendent on Choice, is likewiſe formed not to be rooted to 
the Earth : but to go at different Times to different Places ; 
ſometimes on urgent Occaſions, and ſometimes merely for 

the Sake of Obſervation, Such was the Caſe of Ulyſſes; who, 


Wand ring from Clime to Clime obſervant ſtray d, 
Their Manners noted, and their States 2 d, 
Porz's Odyſſ. I, 


And yet, before him, of H. ercules, to travel over the World, 


Just and un juſt recording in his Mind, 
And, with e Eyes, inſpecting all Mankind. + 
DIY . © "Porx's Odyſſ. XVII. v. 3055 


To expell and clear away the one: and, in its ſtead, to 
introduce the other. Vet how many Friends do you think 
he muſt have at Thebes? How many at Argos ? Howr many 


at Athens? And how _ did he acquire in his Travels? 
| He 


Chip;24@ E PICTET US. 31347 


He married too, when he thought it a proper Time, and 
became a Father and then quitted his Children; not 
lamenting and longitig for them, nor as if he had left them 
Or phans? for he knew, that no human Creature is an, Or- 55 
phan ; but that there is a Father, who always, and without v4 
Intermiſſion, takes care of All. For he had not merel7 ö 
heard it, as Matter of Talk, that Jupiter was the Father of 
Mankind; but he eſteemed and called him his own: Father, 
and performed all that he did, with a View to Him. Hence, 
he was, in every Place, able to live happy. But it is never 
poſſible to malte Happineſs conſiſtent with a Deſire of 5 
is not preſent. For () hat is happy muſt have all it wiſnes 
for; muſt reſemble a Perſon —_— with-F 5 21 ben 0 K 
be no Thirſt, no Hunger. 

But Ulyſſes longed: for bis Wife, and far exping on a Rod. 

Why: do you mind Homer, and his Fables, in every 
thing? Or, if Ulyſſes really did cry, what was he, but a 
wretched Man? But what wiſe and good Man is wretched ? 
The Univerſe is furely but ill WOW unleſs Jupiter takes 
care, that his Subjects may be happy like himſelf. But 
theſe are unlawful and profane Thoughts; and Ulyſſes, if he 
did indeed cry and — himſelf, was not a good Man. 
For who can be a good Man, who doth not know what he 
is? And who knows this, and forgets, that all Things made 
are periſhable; and that it is not poſſible for Man and Man 
| whe to live Yo he wn 14 _ ? To 3 88 
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bilities is baſe and fooliſh: it is the Behaviour of a (c) Stranger 
[to the World]; of one who fights againſt God, the ny 
way” he can, by his Principles. l | 

But my Mother grieves, when ſhe doth not ſee me. 

And why hath not ſhe learnt theſe Doctrines? I do not ſay, 
that Care ought not to be taken that ſhe may not lament; 
but that we are not to with abſolutely, what is not in our own 
Power. Now, the Grief of another is not in our Power; but 
my own Grief is. I will therefore abſolutely fuppreſs my own, 
for that is in my Power; and I will endeavour to ſuppreſs 
another's Grief, as far as I am able: but I will not endeavour 
it abſolutely, otherwiſe I ſhall fight againſt God; I ſhall reſiſt 
Jupiter, and oppoſe Him, in the Adminiſtration of the Uni- 
verſe. And not only my (d Children's Children will bear the 
Puniſhment of this Diſobedience, and Fighting againſt God, 
but I myſelf too; ſtarting, and full of Perturbation, both in 
the Day-time, and in my Dreams by Night; trembling at 
every Meſſage, and having my (e) Enjoyment dependent on the 
Intelligence of others. Somebody is come from Rome.” 
No Harm, I hope.” Why, what Harm can happen to you, 
where you are not ?----* From Greece.” © No Harm, I 
hope.“ Why, at this Rate, every Place may be the Cauſe 
of Misfortune to you. Is it not enough for you to be unfor- 
tunate where you are, but it muſt be beyond Sea too, and 
by Letters? Such is the eie of your Condition! 


(e) The Greek ſhould 5 pointed, gero, hropmrreveres 

(d) An Allufion to Homer. 

(e) The Tranſlation here follows a Conjecture of Walfius ; who reads, 
for evrabaxy, ewralaay, The fame Word occurs in B. V. c. 3. p. 582. 
of Mr. Upton's Edition; and is there tranſlated in the ſame manner. 

| 1 But 
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But what if my Friends there ſhould be dead? 

What indeed, but that thoſe are dead, who were born to 
die. Do you at once wiſh to live to be old, and yet not to 
ſee the Death of any one you love ? Do not you know, that, 
in a long Courſe of Time, many and various Events muſt 
neceſſarily happen? That a Fever muſt get the better of 

one; a Highwayman, of another; a T yrant, of a third ? 
For ſuch is the World we live in; ſuch they who live in it 
with us. Heats and Colds, improper Diet, Journies, Voy- 
ages, Winds, and various Accidents deſtroy ſome, baniſh 
others; deſtine one to an Embaſſy, another to a Camp. And 
now, pray, fit in a Flutter about all theſe Things; lament- 
ing, diſappointed, wretched, dependent on another; and that 
not one or two, but ten thouſand times ten thouſand. 


&. 2. Is this what you have heard from the Philoſophers ? 
This what you have learnt ? Do not you know V) what ſort 
of a Thing a Warfare is? One muſt keep Guard; another go 
out for a Spy; another, to Battle too. It is neither poſſible, 
that all ſhould be in the ſame Place, nor indeed better : 
but you, neglecting to perform the Orders of your General, 
complain, whenever any thing a little hard is commanded ; 
and do not conſider what you make the Army become, as 
far as lies in your Power. For, if all ſhould imitate you, no- 
body will dig a Trench, or throw up a Rampart, or watch, 
or expoſe himſelf to Danger; but every one will appear uſe- 
leſs to the Expedition. Again: if you were a Sailor in a 


as. PRI 2 *— Attn. MM tt tit to itt * 


(f The Tranſlation here follows Mr. Upton's Conjecture, in his 
Addenda. 


Sſ 2 | Voyage, 
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Voyage, fix upon one Place, and there remain. If it ſhould 
be neceſſary to climb the Maſt, refuſe to do it; if to run to 
the Head of the Ship, refuſe to do it. And whit Captain 
will bear you ? Would not he throw you over-board, as a 
uſeleſs Piece of Goods, and mere Luggage, and a bad Example 
to the other Sailors? Thus alſo, in the preſent Caſe: every 
one's Life is a (g Warfare, and that long and various. You 
muſt obſerve the Duty of a Soldier, and perform every thing, 
at the Nod of your General; and even, it poſſible, divine 
what he would have done. For there is no Compariſon 
between the above-mentioned General and This, either in 
Power, or Excellence of Character. You are placed in an 
_ extenſive Command, and not in a mean Poſt ; but you are 
a Senator (þ): Do not you know, that ſuch a one muſt 
ſpend but little Time on his Affairs at home; but be much 
abroad, either commanding or obeying ; attending on the 
Duties either of a Magiſtrate, a Soldier, or a Judge. And 
now pray, would you be fixed and rooted to the fame _ 
like a Plant ? 

Why: it is pleaſant. 

Who denies it? And ſo is a Ragout pleaſant; and a fine 
Woman is pleaſant. Is not this juſt what They ſay who make 
Pleaſure their End ? Do not you perceive whoſe Language 
you have ſpoken ? That of Epicureans and Catamites, And 


( g) This Figure is frequently uſed both by ſacred and profane Authors. 
See Job, vii. 1. Epb. vi. 12. 1 Pet. ii. 11. &c. Vivere militare et. Life 
is a State of War. SEN. Epiſt. 96. &c. 


x () Inſtead of AAA, ei BBAguTnsS, the true Reading, perhaps, I IS, ANN 
& BeAeuTns 3 and it is tranſlated accordingly. 


while 
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. While you follow their Practices, and hold their Principles, 
do you talk to us of the Doctrines of Zend and Socrates ? 
Why do not you throw away, to as great a Diſtance as poſ- 

8 able, thoſe Ornaments which belong to others, and which 
you have nothing to do with? What elſe do the Epicureams 
deſire, than to ſleep without Hindrance, and riſe (i) without 
Compulſion; and, when they are got up, to yawn at their 
leiſure, and waſh their Face; then write and read what they 
pleaſe; then prate about ſome Trifle or other, and be applauded 
by their Friends, whatever they fay : then go out for a Walk ; 
and, after they have taken a Turn, bathe; and then eat; 
and then to Bed : in what manner they ſpend their Time 
there, why ſhould one fay ? For it is eaſily gueſſed. Come: 
now do you alſo tell me, what Courſe of Life you deſire 
to lead, who are a Zealot for Truth, and Diogenes, and 
Socrates ?, What would you do at Athens ? Theſe very ſame. 
Things? Why then do you call yourſelf a Stoic? They who 
falſely pretend to the Roman Citizenſhip, are puniſhed ſevere- 
ly: and muſt Thoſe be diſmiſs'd with Impunity, who falſely 
claim ſo great a Thing, and ſo venerable a Title, as you do? 
Or is this impoſſible; and is there not a divine, and power- 
ful, and inevitable Law, which exacts the greateſt Puniſhments 
from thofe, who are guilty of the greateſt Offences ? For 
what ſays this Law? Let him who claims what doth not belong 
ta him, be arrogant, be vain-glorious, be baſe, be a Slave: let 
him grieve, let him envy, let him pity ;, and, in a word, let 
him be unhappy, tet him lament. 


— 4 
— * — 
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(59 The Conjecture. of Wolfius (aragnvzi), is a. = one; and. the 
Tranſlation hath followed. it. 
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3. (4) What then! would you have me pay my Court 
to ch a one? Would you have me frequent his Door? 
If Reaſon requires it, for your Country, for your Rela- 
tions, for Mankind, why ſhould you not go? You are not 
aſhamed to go to the Door of a Shoemaker, when you want 
Shoes ; nor of a Gardener, when you want Lettuce. Why 
then of the Rich, when you have ſome ſimilar Want? 

Ay: but I am not ſtruek with Awe of a Shoemaker. 

Nor of a rich Man neither. 

I need not flatter a Gardener, 

Nor a rich Man neither. 

How then ſhall I get what I want ? 

Why, do I bid you go, in Expectation of getting it? No: 
only that you may do what becomes yourſelf. 

Why then, after all, ſhould I go? 

That you may have gone; that you may have diſcharged 
the Duties of a Citizen, of a Brother, of a Friend. And, 
after all, remember, that you are going to a Shoemaker, to 
a Gardener, who hath not the Power of any thing great or 
reſpectable, though he ſhould {ell it ever ſo dear. You are 
going to buy Lettuces. They are ſold for a Peny, not for 
a Talent. So here too, the Matter is worth going to his 
Door about. Well: I will go. It is worth talking with 
him about (1). Well: I will talk with him. 

Ay: 


hy — nd — » ln ns 0 rt. +" — * 


(4 What follows hath no Connexion with what immediately preceded; 
but belongs to the general Subject of the Chapter, 

(/) The Change of the Perſons in theſe Diſcourſes is often ſo ſudden, 
that it is difficult to diſcover the Speaker; and one can Judge only from 
the general Senſe. The Tranſlator hath endeavoured to give this Paſſage 

the 
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Ay: but one muſt kiſs his Hand too, and cajole him with 

Praiſe. | 
Away with you. That is worth a Talent. It is not 
expedient for myſelf, nor my Country, nor my fellow Citi- 
zens, nor my Friends, to deſtroy the good Citizen, and the 
Friend in my own Character.) 

But one ſhall appear not to have ſet heartily about the 
Buſineſs, if one fails. 
What, have you forgot again, why you went? Do not 
you know, that a wiſe and good Man doth nothing for 
Appearance; but for the Sake of having ated well? 

What Advantage then is it to him, to have acted well ? 

What Advantage is it to one, who writes the Name of 
Dion as he ought ? The having writ it. | 

Is there no Reward then ? 
Why: do you ſeek any greater Reward, for a good Man, 
than the doing what is fair and juſt? And yet, at Olympia, 
you defire nothing elſe ; but think it enough, to be crowned 
Victor. Doth it appear to you fo ſmall and worthleſs a 
Thing, to be fair, good, and happy? Beſides: being intro- 
duced by God into this great City, | the World,] and bound 
to diſcharge, at this time, the Duties of a Man, do you ſtill 
want Nurſes and a Mamma; and are you () moved and 
effeminated by the Tears of poor fooliſh Women? Are you 
thus determined never to ceaſe being an Infant? Do not you 


the Turn which ſeems moſt agreeable to the Contents, without adhering; 
very literally to the ſeveral Words in the Greek. Epidletus, in this Para- 
graph, perſonates the Scholar, whom he is exhorting to viſit a great Man. 


(+) This refers to a former Part of the Chapter. 
know, 
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know, that be who acts like a N the older he is, fo 


much is he the more ridiculous 4 


41 60 Did Yi: never viſit any one at e at his 
own Houſe? 

Ves: whomſoever I pleaſed. 1 

Why; now you are here, be willing to viſit this Perſon, 
and you will ſtill ſee whom you pleaſe ; only let it be with- . 
out Meanneęſs, without Deſire, or Averſion, and your Affairs 
will go well: but their going well, or not, doth not conſiſt 
in going to the Houſe, and ſtanding at the Door, or not; but 
lies within, in your own Principles; when you have acquired 
a Contempt of Things independent on Choice, and eſteem 
none of them your own ; but that what belongs to you is 
only to judge, to think, to exert your Purſuits, your Deſires, 
and Averſions, right. What further Room is there, after this, 
for Flattery, for Meanneſs ? Why do you ſtill long for the 
Quiet you enjoyed there (o); for Places familiar to you? 
Stay a little, and theſe will become familiar to you, in their 
Turn; and then, if you are ſo mean-ſpirited, weep and 
lament again at leaving theſe. 

How then am I to preſerve an affectionate Temper ? 

As becomes a noble-ſpirited and happy Perſon, For Rea- 
ſon will never tell you to be dejected, and broken-hearted ; 
or to depend on another; or to reproach either God, or 
Man. | Be affectionate in ſuch a manner as to obſerve all 


W A. nd — 
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(n) Here, what was 00 before, a about going to a great Man is again 


reſumed, 
(o) At Athens, 
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this. But if, from Affection, as you call it, you are to be a 
Slave, and a Wretch, it is not worth your while to be affec- 
tionate. And what reſtrains you from loving any one as a 
Mortal, as a Perſon who may be obliged to quit you? Pray 
did not Socrates love his own Children? But it was as became 
one, who was free, and mindful that his firſt Duty was, to 
gain the Love of the Gods. Hence he vjolated no Part of 
the Character of a good Man, either in his Defence, or in 
fixing a Penalty on himſelf /p). Nor yet before, when he 
was a Senator, or a Soldier. But we make uſe of every Pre- 
tence to be mean-ſpirited ; ſome, on the Account of a Child ; 
ſome, of a Mother ; and ſome, of a Brother. But it is not 


fit to be unhappy, on the Account of any one ; but happy, 


on the Account of All; and chiefly of God, who hath con- 
ſtituted us for this Purpoſe. What! did Diogenes love no- 


body; who was ſo gentle, and benevolent, as chearfully to 


undergo ſo many Pains and Miſeries of Body, for the common 
Good of Mankind? Yes: he did love them: but how? As 
became a Miniſter of Jove; at once taking care of Men, and 


obedient to God. Hence the whole Earth, not any particular | 


(P It was the Cuſtom at Athens, in Caſes where no fixed Puniſh- 
ment was appointed by the Law, before the Judges gave Sentence, to aſk 
the Criminal himſelf, what Penalty he thought he deſerved. Socrates 
refuſed either -to comply with this Form himſelf, or ſuffer any of his 
Friends to do it for him; alleging, that the naming a Penalty was a Con- 
feſſion of Guilt. When the Judges therefore aſked him, what Penalty 
he thought he deſerved, he anſwered, © The higheſt Honours, and Re- 
« wards; and to be maintained in the Prytancum, at the public Expence.” 
An Anſwer which fo extremely irritated his Judges, that they immedi- 
ately condemned him to Death, PraTo, CIcERO. 
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Place, was his Country; And, when he was taken Captive, he 
did not long for Arhens, and his Friends and Acquaintance 
there; but made himſelf ' acquainted with the Pirates, and 
eidalvollitd: to reform them: and, when he was at laſt fold, 
he lived at Cbrinth, juſt as before at Athens: and, if he had 
gone to the Pernbæbeums (q), he would have been exactly the 
fame.” Thrus is Freedom acquired. Hence he uſed to ſay, 
« Ever fifice Anri/thenes made me free (7), I have ceaſed to 
© be a Slave.“ How did he make him free? Hear what 
he ſays. (He taught me what was my own, and what not. 
«An Eſtate ĩs not my own. Kindred, Domeſtics, Friends, 
% Reputation, familiar Places, Manner of Life, all belong 
6 to another,” © What is your 'own' then? „ The Uſe 
« of the Appearances' of Things. He ſhowed me, that 1 
© have hir, not ſubject to Reſtraint, or Compulſion: no 
de one can hinder or force me to uſe them, any otherwiſe 
<« than I pleaſe. Who then, after this, hath any Power 
« over me? Philip, or Alexander, or Perdiccas, or the 
« Perfian King? Whence ſhould they have it? For he 
that is to be ſubdued by Man, muſt, long before, be ſub- 
« dued by Things. He therefore, of whom neither Plea- 
« ſure, nor Pain, nor Fame, nor Riches, can get the better; 
“ and who is able, whenever he thinks fit, to throw away 
his whole Body, with Contempt, and depart, whoſe Slave 
« can he ever be? To whom is he ſubject? But if 
Diogenes had taken Pleaſure in living at Athens, and had been 


— 


—_— 
* 


(4) A People towards the Extremity of GreecꝓG. 8 


( )]) Diogenes was the Diſciple of Antiſtbenes. Compare what A 
an of Anti/ibenes making him free, with John viii, 3236. 
& ſubdued 
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ſubdued by that Manner of Life, his Affairs would have been 
at every one's Diſpoſal; and whoever. was. ſtronger, would 
flattered the Pirates, think you, to make them ſell him to 
ſome Aubeniam, that he might ſee again the fine Piræusm, 
the long Walls, and the Citadel? How would you ſee them, 
you Wretch:? As à diſpirited Slave. 1 And what. Good would | 
that do you“ No: but free. Show in What man- 
ner, free. See, ſomebody lays hold on you; whoever takes 
you away from your uſual Manner of Life, and ſays, „ 
are my 8lave: or it is in my Power to reſtrain you from 
6% living as you like. It is in my Power to (s) afflict and 
humble you. Whenever J pleaſe, you may be chearful 
again; and ſet out, elated, for Athens, What do you 
lay to him ho thus enſlaves you? What Method will you 
find of getting free? Or dare you not ſo much as look up 
at him; but, without making many Words, ſupplicate to be 
diſmiſſed? You ought to go to Priſon, Man, with Alacrity, 
with Speed, and to precede your Conductors. Inſtead of this, 
do you regret living at Rome, and long for Greece?“ And, 
when you muſt die, will you then too come crying to us, 
that you ſhall no more ſee Athens, nor walk in the Lyceum? 
Have you travelled for this ? Is it for this, that you have been 
ſeeking for ſometody to do you Good? What Good? That 
you may the more eaſily ſolve Syllogiſms, and manage hypo- 
thetical Arguments? And is it for this Reaſon, you left your 
Brother, your Country, your Friends, your Family, that you 
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) Iaſtead of arcya:, the Senſe ſeems to require aziay z and it is ſo 
tranſlated, | | 
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might carry back ſuch Improvements as theſe? 80 that you 


did not travel for Conſtancy, nor for Tranquillity ; nor that, 
| ſecured from Harm, you might complain of no one, aecuſe 
no one: that no one might injure you; and that thus you 
might preſerve your relative Duties, without Impediment. Vou 
have made a fine Traffic of it, to carry home hypothetical 


Arguments, and convertible Propoſitions! I you pleaſe too, 
ſit in the Market, and cry them for Sale, as 3 
their Medicines. Why will you not rather deny, that you know 


EVEN what you have learned ; z. for fear of bringing a Scandal 


uf pon Theorems, as uſeleſs? What Harm hath Philoſophy done 
you ? In what hath Chryfippus injured you, that you ſhould 
give a Proof, by your Actions, that Philoſophy is of no 
Value? Had you not Evils enough at home ? How many 
Cauſes for Grief and Lamentation had you there, even if 


you had not travelled? But you have added more; and, if 


you ever get any new Acquaintance and Friends, you will 
find freſh Cauſes for groaning; and, in like manner, if you 
attach yourſelf to any other Country. To what Purpoſe 
therefore do you live? To heap, Sorrow upon Sorrow, to 
make you wretched ? And then you tell me this is Afection. 
What Affection, Man? If it be good, it is not the Cauſe 
of any III: if ill, I will have nothing to do with it. I was 
born for my own Good; not III. 


§. 5, What then is the proper Exerciſe in this Caſe ? 
Firſt, the higheſt, and principal, and obvious, as it were 
at Your Door, is, that when you attach yourſelf to r 


„% „ — 


thing, it may not be as to what cannot be taken away. 
But as to what ? | 


As 
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As to ſomething of the ſame kind with an earthen Pot, 
or a glaſs Cup; that, when it happens to be broken, you 
may remember not to be troubled (:). 80 here too: when 
you kiſs your Child, or your Brother, or your Friend, never 
intirely give way to the Appearance, nor ſuffer the Pleaſure 
to diffuſe itſelf as far as it will; but curb it, reſtrain it, like 
thoſe who ſtand behind triumphant Victors, and remind 
them, that they are Men. Do you likewiſe remind your- 
ſelf, that you | love what is mortal ; that you love what is not 
your own. It is allowed you 180 the preſent, not irrevo- 
cably, nor for ever ; but as a Fi is, or a Bunch of Grapes, 
in the appointed Sela. If you long for theſe in Winter, 
you are a Fool. So, if you long for your Son, or your 
Friend, when he is not allowed you, know, you with for 
Figs in Winter. For as Winter is to a Fig, fo is every 
Accident in the Univerſe, to thoſe Things which are taken 
away by it. In the next place, repreſent to yourſelf Appear- 
ances contrary to (a) whatever Objects give you Pleaſure. 
What Harm is there, while you are kiſſing your Child, to 
fay ſoftly, © To-morrow you will die: and fo to your 
Friend, To-morrow either you or I ſhall go away, and 
&« we ſhall ſee each other no more.” 

But theſe Sayings are ominous. 

And ſo are ſome Incantations : but, becauſe they are uſe- 
ful, I do not mind it; only let them be uſeful. But do you 
call any thing ominous, except what is the Signification of 
ſome III? Cowardice is omincus; Mean-ſpiritednels is onin- 


K 1 


() See Enchiridion, c. iii. 

(u) The Tranſlation here follows Mr. Upton's Grpjotture, Ey aur 
UP Sc. 
3 | z 


| 
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OUS, | Lamentation, Grief, Want of Shame. Theſt are Wurde 
of bad Omen; and yet we ought not to be ſcrupulous of 
uſing, them, ae, a Guard againſt the Thin gs they mean. But 
o you tell me, that a Word is amrinous which, is ſignificant 
of any thing natural? Say too, that it is 0xzius, for Ears of 
Corn to be,reaped 3 for this ſignifies the Deſtruction of the 
Corn; Hut not of. the Wor Id. 6 Say oO, that the Fall of the 
Leaf is aniauus; and that a candied Maſs ſhould be produced 
from Figs; and Raifins, ffom, Grapes. For all theſe are 
changes from a, former, into another State; not a Deſtruc- 
tion, but a certain appointed Oeconomy and Adminiſtration. 
Such is Abſence, a ſmall: Change: ſuch is Death, a greater 
Change: : not from hat now. is en but to what now 
18 not. 663 1 On JIGROATIONIIO 
(e What * al I ** pl 8 07 9209ibadotidl ni 
Jen will be: but ¶ you will be] ſome thing elſe, a which, 
at preſent, the World, hath. no Need: for even you were not 
produced when you pleaſed, but when the World had Need [of 
you.] Hence a wiſe and good Man, mindful who hee i is, and 
whence he came, and by whom he Was produced, is attentive 
only how he may fill his Poſt regularly, and dutifully to God. 
Is it thy Pleaſure I ſhould. any longer continue in being? 
66. J will continue, free, rice, agrecably to thy Pleaſure: 


for Thou haſt made me incapable of Reſtraint, in what 


« 18 my own. But haſt Thou no farther Uſe for me 7 Fare 
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(0) The Tranſlation follo os Mr. Upton's Tee of bene MY . 
Meaning of the Paſſage is} that; though the perſonal Exiſtence is n 
and deſtroyed by Death, the Subſtance, out of which it was produced, 


remains,” under ſome other Form; which was the Stoic Doctrine. 
i, T is 
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„thou well! I haue ſtaid thus long for thy sake alone, 
0 and no other; and now ] depart in Obedience to Thee.“ 
—< Hod yoUαꝗ depart? - Again: agreedbly to thy 
0e « Pleafure 3 ab free, as thy Servant, as one ſenſible of thy 
e Commands, and thy Prohibitions. But, while I am em- 
e ployed in thy Service, what wouldſt Thou have me be ? 
« A Prince, or a private Man; a Senator, or a Plebeian; 
« a Soldier, or a General; a Preeeptor,” or the Maſter of 1 
“ Family ? Whatever Poſt or Rank Thot ſhalt aſſign me, 
« like Socratet, I will die a thouſand times rather than 
« deſert it Mere wouldſt Thou habe me be? At Nose, 
« or at Aibens; at Thebes, or at Gyaros? Only remember 
% me there. If Thou ſhalt ſend me, where Men cannot live 
« conformably to Nature, I do not depart from thence (v), 
in Diſobedience to thy Will; but as as receiving my Signal 
« of Retreat from Thee. I de not deſert Thee: Heaven 
* forbid ! but I perceive Thou haſt no Uſe for me. If a 
« Life conformable to Nature be granted, I will ſeek no 
«other Place, but that in Which I am; nor any other Com- 
C pany, but noſe with whom I am. * 


d. 6. Let theſ: Things 80 5 at ban N isbe and Day: 
Theſe Things write; theſe Things read; of theſe T hings 
talk both to yourſelf and others. [Aſk them,] Have you 
“any Aſſiſtance to give me for this Purpoſe ?”” And again, 
go and aſk another, and another. Then, if any of thoſe 
Things ſhould happen that are ſaid to be againſt our Will, 
ane this will be. a Relief deus in the un Place, 
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that it was not unexpected. For it is a great Matter, upon 
all Occaſions, to ſ be able to] ſay (), © I knew that I begot 
e one born to die.“ Thus do you ſay too; I knew that 

<« I was liable to die, to remove, to be exiled, to be impri- 
„ ſoned.” If afterwards you turn to yourſelf, and ſeek from 
what Quarter the Event proceeds, you will preſently recol- 
lect: It is from Things independent on Choice; not from 
« what is my own. What then is it to me? Then, far- 
ther (which is the chief): Who ſent it? The Commander, 
the General, the City, the Law of the City? Give it me 
then; for I muſt always obey the Law in all Things. Far- 
ther yet: when any Appearance moleſts you (for | to prevent] 
that, is not in your Power, ) ſtrive againſt it; and, by Reaſon, 
conquer it. Do not ſuffer it to gain Strength, nor to lead 
you on to Conſequences ; and repreſent what, and how, it 
pleaſes. If you are at Gyaros, do not repreſent to yourſelf 
the Manner of Living at Rome; how many Pleaſures you 
uſed to find there, and how many would attend your Return; 
but be intent on this Point; How he, who lives at Gyaros, 
may live with Spirit and Comfort, at Gyaros. And, if you 
are at Rome, do not repreſent to yourſelf the Manner of 
Living at Athens : but conſider only, how you ought to live 
where you are. Laſtly: to all other Pleafures oppoſe that of 
being conſcious, that you are obeying God; and performing, 
not in Word, but in Deed, the Duty of a wiſe and good Man. 
How great a Thing is it to be able to ſay to yourſelf, © What 
« others are now lem arguing in the Schools, and ſeem 


— 


(y) This was aid by Xenephon, when News was troy him, that 
his Son Gryllus was killed 3 in a Battle. | 


« to 
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to carry beyond Probability, this I am ſactually] per- 
forming. They are ſitting. and expatiating upon 25 Vir- 
« tues, and diſputing about ne, and celebrating me. Jupiter 
« hath been pleaſed to let me receive a Demonſtration of 
« this from myſelf; and indeed that He may know, whether 
<« he hath a Soldier, a Citizen, ſuch as he ſhould be, and 
<«« to produce me as a Witneſs to other Men, concerning 
6 Things independent on Choice. See that your Fears were 
<« vain, your Appetites vain, Seek not Good from without: 
“ ſeek it in yourſelves, or you will never find it. For 
„ this Reaſon, he now brings me hither, +» now ſends me 
<« thither;. ſhows me to Mankind, poor, without Authority, 
« ſick; ſends me to Gyaros; leads me to Priſon : not that 
be hates me: Heaven forbid! For who hates the beſt of 
<« his Servants? Nor that he neglects me: for he doth not 
e negle& any one of the ſmalleſt (z) Things : : but to exer- 
« ciſe me, and make uſe of me as a Witneſs to others. 
<« Appointed to ſuch a Service, do I ſtill care where I 
% am, or with whom, or what is ſaid of me, inſtead of 
<« being wholly attentive to God, and to his Orders and 
«© Commands? 


. 7. Having theſe Things always at hand, and practifing, 
them by yourſelf, and making them ready for Uſe, you, will 
never want any one to comfort and ſtrengthen you. For 
Shame doth not conſiſt in not having any thing to eat, but: 
in not-having Reaſon. enough to exempt you from Fear and. 


* 


. 


(2) Compare this with the Deſcription of the univerſal Care of Provi- 
dence, Matth. x. 29, 30. and the Occaſion on which it was introduced. 


5 Sorrow. 
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Sorrow. But, if you once acquire that Exemption, will a 


Tyrant, or his Guards, or Courtiers, be any thing to you? 


Will any Deſtination of Offices, or they who offer Sacrifices 
in the Capitol, on being admitted into the Emperor's Train, 
give you Uneaſineſs, who have received ſo great a Command 
from Jupiter? Only, do not make a Parade of it, nor grow 
inſolent upon it. But ſhow it by your Actions: and, though 
no one ſhould perceive it, be 2 _ en well, 
and 1 ft | 


"eh _ 
Concerning Thoſe who de Ta from their Purpoſe.” 


F. 1. ONSIDER which of the Things, which you 

at firſt propoſed to yourſelf, you have retained, 
which not, and how; which give you Pleaſure, which 
Pain, in the Reflection; and, if poſſible, recover your- 
ſelf, where you have failed. For the Champions, in this 
greateſt of Combats, muſt not grow weary; but are even 
contentedly to bear Whipping. For this is no Combat of 
Wreſtling or Boxing; where both he who ſucceeds, and he 
who doth not ſucceed, may poſſibly be of very great Worth, 


or of little; indeed may be very fortunate, or very miſerable: 


but the Combat is for good Fortune and Happineſs | itſelf. 
What is the Caſe then? Here, even if we have renounced 
the Conteſt, no one reſtrains us from renewing it; nor need 
we wait for another Four Years, for the Return of another 
Olympiad ; but recollecting, and recovering yourſelf, and 
returning with the fame Zeal, you may renew it immediately : 


and even if you ſhould again Ye, you may again gp; and, 
if 
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if you once get the Victory, you become like one who hath 
never yielded. Only do not begin, from a Habit of this, to 
do it with Pleaſure, and then, like Quails that have fled the 
Pit (a), go about as if you were a brave Champion, though 
you have been conquered, all the Games round (6). The 
* Appearance of a pretty Girl conquers me. What then ? 
«© Have not I been conquered before? I have a mind to 
<« rail at ſomebody. Well: have not I railed before? 
You talk to us juſt as if you had come off unhurt. Like 
one that ſhould ſay to his Phyſician, who had forbidden him 
to bathe, «© Why, did not I bathe before? Suppoſe the 
Phyſician ſhould anſwer him, Well: and what was the 
« Conſequence of your Bathing ? Were not you feveriſh ? 
« Had not you the Head-ach ?” | $6, when you before railed 
at ſomebody, did not you act like an ill-natured*Perſon ; 
like an impertinent one? Have not you fed this Habit of 


yours, by Actions familiar to it? When you were conquered 


by a pretty Girl, did you come off with Impunity ? Why 


chen do you talk of what you have done before? You ought 


to remember it, I think, as Slaves do Whipping ; ſo as to 
refrain from the ſame Faults.----< But the Caſe is unlike: 
« for there it is Pain that cauſes the Remembrance: but 


e whatis the Pain, what the Puniſhment, of my committing 


* 4 E - 0 
2 ** — — * 
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, (a) It was a Sport among the Greeks, to put Quails in a circular Space, 


like our Cockpits, and uſe various Ways of trying War Cournge: If the 


Quait run away out of the Pit, its Maſter Joſt. 

(5) An Alluſion to the Pythian, Nbmian, Nemean, and Olympic 3 
The Perſons who were victorious in all theſe, were diſtinguiſhed by a par- 
ticular Name; ſignifying, that they had been 8 through the 


whole Circle 25 the Games. Up TON. 
| © 5 32 bh BE Faults ; 
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« Faults? For when was I ever habituated [by any Suffer- 
« ing] to avoid acting ill? „rere the Pin of 
E whether we will, or not, _ their Uſe. K 


0 CHAPTER XXVI. 
"0 Concerning Thoſe who are in Dread of W aut. 


$ 0 RE not you aſhamed to be more fearful wy 
- mean-ſpirited than fugitive Slaves? To what 


Eſtates, to . Servants, do zhey truſt, when they run away, 


and leave their Maſters? Do not they, after carrying off a 


little with them for the Firſt Days, travel over Land and 


Sea, contriving firſt one, then another Method of getting 
Food? And what Fugitive ever died with Hunger? But 
you tremble, and lie awake by Night, for fear you ſhould- 
want Neceſſaries. Wretch l are you ſo blind? Do not you- 
ſee the Way where the Want of Neceſſaries leads * 

Why, where doth it lead? | 

Where a Fever, where even a groner filling © on you, leads 
to Death. Have not you yourſelf then, often ſaid this to your 
Companions ? Have not you read, have not you written, 


many Things of this kind? And how often have you arro- 


gantly boaſted, that you are eaſy with regard to Death? 
Ay: but my Family too will-ſtarve with Hunger. 


What then? Doth their Hunger lead any other Way than 


yours? Is there not the, ſame Deſcent ? The ſame State 


below? Will you not then, in every Want and Neceſſity, 


"(a) Cs this Chapter with he beautiful a affefing Diſcourſes 


of our Saviour on the fame Subject, Math, vi. 25 34. Luke xii. 
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look with Confidence there, where even the moſt Rich and 
Powerful, and Kings and Tyrants themſelves muſt deſcend? 
You indeed; himgry perhaps; and they, burſt with Indigeſ- 
tion and Drunkenneſs ? What Beggar have you almoſt ever 
ſeen, who did not live to Old-age, nay to extreme Old- age? 
Chilled with Cold Day and Night, lying on the Ground, 
and eating only what is barely neceſſary, they come nearly 
to an Impoſſibility of Dying. Cannot you write? Cannot 
you NP a A 5 * r 4 be a Watehman at ſome- 

But it is ier to come to this Nodkſlty; | 

Firſt therefore, learn what Things are anche and 
then tell us, you are a Philoſopher but at preſent, do not 
bear, that even any one elſe ſhould call you ſo. Is that 
fhameful to yow, which is not your own- Act? Of which you 
are not the Cauſe? Which hath happened to you by Acci- 
dent, like a Fever, or the Head-ach? If your Parents were 
poor, or left others their Heirs, or, though they are living, 
do not aſſiſt you, are theſe Things ſhameful for go? Is this. 
what you have learned from the Philoſophers Have you 
never heard, that what is ſhameful is blameable; and what 
is blameable deſerves to be blamed? Whom do you blame 
for an Action not his own, which he hath not done him- 
ſelf? Did you then make your Father ſuch a one [as he is]? 
Or is it in your Power to mend him? Is that permitted 
you? What then, muſt you deſire what is not permitted; 
and, when you fail of it, be aſhamed 2. Are you thus habi- 
tuated, even when you are ſtudying Philoſophy, to depend 
upon others, and to hope nothing from yourſelf? Sigh then, 


and groan, and eat in Fear that you Hal have no Vieuals 
To- 
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To- morrow. Tremble, leſt your Servants ſhould rob you, 
or run away from you, or die. Thus live on, without 
_ ceaſing, whoever you are, who have applied ta Philoſophy in 
Name only; and, as much as in you lies, have diſgraced its 
Theorems, by ſhowing, that. they are unprofitable and uſe- 
leſs to thoſe who take up. the Profeſſion of them. You. have 
never made Conſtancy, Tranquility, and Apathy, the Object 
of your Deſires; have attended on no one upon this Account; 
but on many, for the Sake of Syllogiſms: nor have ever, 
by yourſelf, examined any one of theſe Appearances. Can 
I bear this, or can I ane it ? What remains for me 
< to do? But, as if all your Affairs went ſafe and well, 
you have dwelt upon the Third Claſs (5), that of Security 
from Failure; that you may never fail----Of what? Fear, 
Mean-ſpiritedneſs, Admiration of Riches, an unaccompliſhed 
Deſire, and unſucceſsful Averſion. Theſe are the [Things 
which you have been labouring to ſecure, Ought you not firſt 
to have acquired ſomething by the Uſe of Reaſon, and then to 
have provided Security for hat? . Whom did you ever ſee 
building a Round of Battlements, without placing them upon. 
a Wall? And what Porter is ever ſet where there is eee 
But you ſudy. Can you ſhow me what you ſtudy? ) 
Not to be ſhaken by Sophiſtry. . 
Shaken from what? Show me firſt, what you Fido in your, 
Cuſtody; what you meaſure, or what you weigh; and then 
accordingly ſhow me the Balance, or the Buſhel. What. 
ſignifies it to go on, ever fo long, meaſuring Duſt ? Ought 
* not to ſhow, what an Men N. what makes cheir 


2 — 


7 See Intradudion, n 6, 
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Affairs proceed as they wiſh? How we may blame no one, 
accuſe no one; how acquieſce in the Adminiſtration of the 
Univerfe? Show me thefe Things. See, I do ſhow them,” 
fay you; I will folve Syllogiſms to you. This is the 
Meaſure, Wretch, and not the Thing meaſured. Hence 
you now pay the Penalty due for neglecting Philoſophy. Vou 
tremble, you lie awake, you adviſe with every body; and 
if what you are adviſed to, doth not pleaſe every body, you 
think that you have been ill-adviſed. Then you dread 
Hunger, as you fancy: but it is not Hunger that you dread; 
but you are afraid, that you ſhall not have a Cook; that 
you ſhall not have another Perſon for a Butler ; r, to 
pull off your Shoes; a fourth, to dreſs you; others, to rub 
you; others, to follow you: that, when you have undreſſed 
yourſelf in the Bathing-room, and ftretched yourſelf out like 
thoſe who are crucified, you may be rubbed here and there; 
and the Perſon who preſides over thefe Operations may ſtand 
by, and ſay, Come this Way; give your Side; take hold 
© on his Head; turn your Shoulder: and that, when you 
are returned home from the Bath, you may bawl out, © Doth 
nobody bring any thing to eat?” And then, Take 
« away; Wipe the Table.” This is your Dread, that you 
ſhall not be able to lead the Life of a fick Man. But 
learn the Life of thoſe in Health : how Slaves live ; how, 
Labourers; how, thoſe who are genuine Philoſophers ; how 
| Socrates lived, even with a Wife and Children; how, Dio. 
genes ; how, Cleanthes (c), at once feudying and drawing 
1 Water. 


* 


» — 


3 Cleanthes was a Sete 8 the Diſciple and 3 of 


Zens. He uſed to draw Water for his Livelihood. all Night, and ſtudy 
all. 
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Water; If cheſe are the Things you would harez⸗ n 


HT them every-where, and with a fearleſs COS.” 234, 


In What? 4: eee woltot 1: eee 
In the only Thing that can hs er in; what is * in- 


capable of being reſins, or taken away: ; "Fury own Choice. 


8. 26 But why have, you 1 to "ks yourſelf ſo 
uſeleſs, and good for nothing, that nobody will receive you 
into their Houſe; nobody take care of you: but though, if 
any ſound uſeful Veſſel was thrown out of Doors, whoever 
gude it, will take it up, and eſteem it as a Gain; yet nobody 
will take up you; but every body eſteem you a Loſs, What, 
cannot you ſo much as perform the Office of a Dog, or a 
Cock? Why then do you wiſh to live any longer, if you 
are ſo worthleſs? Doth an y good Man fear, that Food ſhould 
fail him? It doth not fil the Blind ; it doth not fail the 
Lame. Shall it fail a good Man? A Paymaſter is not want- 
ing to a Soldier, or to a Labourer, or to a Shoemaker; and 
ſhall one be wanting to a good Man? Is God fo negligent 
of his own Inſtitutions ; of his Servants ; of his Witneſſes, 
whom alone he makes uſe of as Examples to the Uninſtructed, 
both that He 7s; and that He adminiſters the Univerſe rightly ; 
and doth not negle& human Affairs; and that no Evil hap- 
pens to a good Man, either living or dead ? What then is the 


all Day. He was fo poor, that for Want of proper Materials, he uſed to 
write down what he had heard from his Maſter Zeno, on Tiles, and Pieces 
of Bone. The Phyſicians ordered him, for a Swelling in his Gums, to 
:bſtain two Days from Food; with which he complied. When he was 
recovered, they gave him Leave to return to his uſual Diet; which he 


| refuſed ; and, faying he was now far advanced on his Journey, ſtarved 


himſelf to Death, Diod. LazkrT, 
Caſe, 


Chap 26 


Caſe when he doth not beſtow F ood ? What elſe, than that, 


like a good General, he hath made me a Signal of Retreat? 


I obey, I follow; ſpeaking well of my Leader, praiſing his 
Works. For I came when it ſeemed good to him; and 


again, when it ſeems good to him, Idepart : and in Life 


it was my Buſineſs to praiſe God, both by myſelf, to each 


particular Perſon, and to the World. Doth he not grant 
me many Things? Doth he not grant me AfMfluence ? It is 
not his Pleaſure, that I ſhould live luxuriouſly : for he 
did not grant that even to Hercules, his own Son; but 
another /a) reigned over Argos and Mycene; while he lived 
ſubject to Command, laboured, and was exerciſed. And 
Euryſtheus was juſt what he was; neither King of Argos, 


nor Mycene ; not being indeed King of himſelf. But Her- 


cules was Ruler and Governor of the whole Earth and Seas ; 


the Expeller of Lawleſſneſs and Injuſtice; the Introducer of 


Juſtice and Sanctity. And this - effected naked and alone. 
Again: when Ulyſſes was ſhipwrecked, and caſt away, did 
his helpleſs Condition at all deject him? Did it break his 
Spirit? No: But how did he go to Mauſicaa, and her 
Attendants, to aſk thoſe Neceſſaries which it ſeems moſt 
ſhameful to beg from another ? 


As the fierce Lion, on the Mountain bred, 

Confiding in his Strength ---=-->- 
Confiding in what? Not in Glory, nor in Riches, nor in Do- 
minion; but in his own Strength : that is, in his Principles, 
eg what Things are in our own Power; what, not. 


For theſe alone are what render us free, render us incapable 
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* 4) Euryſtbeus. 
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of Reſtraint ; raiſe the Head of the Dejected, and make 
chem look, with. unaverted Eyes, full in the Face of the 
„ and of the Tyrants: and this was the Gift of the Phiz 
Spier But yo will not ſet out with Confidence; but 
3 g, about ſuch Trifles as Clothes and Plate. Wretch 
1 you thus waſted your Time till now? 


= 5 ſhould be D 
be ſick as wink we Ne | 


Who will take care of me þ 
God : your Friends. 


IT ſhall li 8 „„ 2 
t like * \ 2 \ Q 

1 ſhall not . a convenient Room. 

You will be ſick in an inconvenient one then. 

Who will provide Victuals for me? 

They who provide for others too: you will be fick like 
Manes (V. 

But, beſides, what will bs the Concluſion of my Sickneſs? 
Any other than Death ? 

Why, do not you know then, that the Origin of all 
human Evils, and 75 Mean-ſpiritedneſs, and Cowardice, is 
not Death ;. but rather the Fear of Death? F ortify y ourſelf 
therefore nl this. Hither let all your Diſcourſes, Read- 
ings, Exerciſes, tend. And then you will know, that thus 
alone are Men made free, 


le) The Senſe wk be better, if we read Tys qiaooopizs, of Philoſophy. 
Y The Name of a Slave, particularly of a Slave who once belonged 
to Diogenes: and perhaps this Expreſſion alludes to ſome: _—_ about 

| hin, which is now unknown. | 


END of the THIRD Book. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Of Freedom. 


E is free, who lives as he likes; who is 
not ſubje& either to Compulſion, to 
Reſtraint, or to Violence: whoſe Purſuits 
are unhindered, his Deſires ſucceſsful, 
his Averſions unincurred. Who en 


would wiſh to lead a wrong Courſe of Life ?---<*© No one.” 


wicked Man then * as he likes; therefore neither is he 

free. And who would live in Sorrow, Fear, Envy, Pity; 

with diſappointed Deſires, and incurred Averſions: — Ne 0 
X * 6 6 one. 


349 Nr Digcounps f Boo 
ne. = o we then find any of the Wicked exempt from 


Sopron gr, diſappointed. Deſires, incurred men dr 
N Fe u -Oonſequentiy Weng Wee a): met T69T% 


4 5 5 >> x rc 


J 2. If a Perſon Who hath ba WL Confül! mould hear 
this, provided IP ij add, but you are a wiſe Man; this is 
” nothing to yo; ? he will forgive you. But if you tell him 
the Fes that, in Point of Slavery, he doth not differ from 
thoſe who have been, thrice, ſold, what muſt you expect, but 
7 be beaten ? For how, fays he, am I a Slaye? My Father 

« was free, my Mother free (4), Beſides, I am a Senator too, 
| and the. Friend of Ceſar; and have been twice, Conſul ; 
&« and have myſelf many Slaves. In the firſt place, moſt 
worthy Sir, perhaps your F ather too was a Slave of the ſame 
kind; and your Mother, and your Grandfather, and all your 
Anceſtors ſueceſſively. But even if they were ever ſo free, 
what is that to you For what, if they were of a generous, 
you, of a mean Spirit: tliey, brave; and you, a Coward :. 
they, ſober; and you, diſſolute? 


F. 3. And, „What, ſays Ne 8 is "this towards beg a 
&« Slave?” (c) Do you think it nothing towards being a 
Slave, to act againſt your Will? Compelled, and: lamenting ? 

ge it ſo. But who can compell me, but the Maſter of 
68 « All, ww tad 9*— n yes own dener then, Youu have 


1 


(a) Wheofoever committeth Sin, is the Servant of Sin. Joh viii. 34. 
(b) They anſwered him, We be Abraham's Seed, and were never in Band- 
age to any Man: bow ſayeſt thou, Ye ſhall be made free? John viii. 34. 


(c) Mr. Upton's Copy tranſpoſes many Pages of this Chapter to their 
right Place; which, in others, were joined to the laſt I” of the 
2 Book. 


+ one 


—— 
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one Maſter: and let not his being, as you fay, Maſter of All, 

give Jou am Cennet! but know, that you are a Slave in hy 
great Family. Thus the Micopolitant too, ee cry 
outs” By the Life of Cz/ar, we are free 


& 4. For the preſent, however, if you planks we will let 


Cæſar alone. But tell me this. Have you never been in 


re with any one, either of x ſervile or liberal Condition ? 

„ Why, what is that to the being either a Slave, or 
1 WI »Was you never commanded any thing by your 
Miſtreſs, that you did not chuſe? Have you never flattered 
your Slave Have vou never kifſed her Feet ? And yet, if 
you: were commanded to kiſs Cæſar's Feet, you would think 
it an Outrage, and an Exceſs of Tyranny. Have you never 
gone out by Night, where you did not chuſe? Have 
you never ſpent more than you choſe? Have not you 
ſometimes uttered your Words with Sighs and Groans ? 
Born to be reviled, and ſhut out of Doors? But, if you 
are aſhamed to confeſs your own Follies, ' fee what Tra- 
ſonides.(d) ſays, and doth ; who, after having fought more 
Battles perhaps than you, went out by Night, when Gera (e) 
would not dare to go: nay, had he been compelled to it by 
him, would have gone roaring, and lamenting his bitter 
Servitude. And what doth, | this Maſter of his] ſay after- 
wards ? © A ſorry Girl hath enſlaved ue, whom no Enemy 
« eyer enflaved.”----(Wretch ! to be the Slave of a Girl, and 
a cry Girl too |. Why then do you ſtill call ae 8 8 


| fd * A Chara in one & the Comedics of " Menander, called 15 bo 
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Why da you boaſt your military "Expeditions p) Then he 
calls for a Sword, and is angry with the Perſon, who, 'out of 
Kindneſs; denies it; and ſends (Preſents! to her who hates 
him; and begs, and weeps, and then again is elated on every 
little Succeſs. But how is he elated even then ? Is it a 
neither * to deſire or fear? 1 151 


7 
EE 


6. 5. . in Aba pry is our. PIR of 8 
Some keep tame Lions, and feed, and even carry them about 
with them: and who will ſay, that any ſuch Lion is free? 
Nay, doth he not live the more Qaviſhly,. the more he lives at 
eaſe? And who, that had Senſe and Reaſon, would with to 
be one of thoſe Lions? Again: How. much do Birds, which 
are taken and kept in a Cage, ſuffer, by trying to fly away ? 
Nay, ſome of them ſtarve with Hunger, rather than underga 
ſuch a Life: then, as many of them as are ſaved, it is 
ſcarcely, and with Difficulty, and in a pining Condition; 
and the Moment they find any Hole, out they hop. Such 


a Deſire have they of natural Freedom, and to be at their 


own Diſpoſal, and unreſtrained.— And what Harm (V 
<« doth this Confinement do you? - What ſay you? I 
« was born to fly where I pleaſe, to live in the open Air, 
<« to ſing when I pleaſe. You; deprive me of all this, and 
« fay, What Harm doth it do.you?” , 1 N. 


8. 6. Hence we will allow thoſe only to be free, who do | 
not endure Captivity ; ; but, as ſoon as they are taken, die, 
and eſcape. Thus Diogenes ſome-where ſays, That the only 
Way to Freedom is to die with Eaſe. And he writes to the 


* 


77 Wolfins, very rightly, for KLAV reads XK&XKOV « | 


Per ſian 
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Perſian King; You can no more enſlave the Athenians, 
Bum en nen — How? What, ſhall not I take 

ce them?“ If you do take them, ſays he, they will 
0 leave you and be gone, like Fiſh. For take a Fiſh, and 
e it dies. And, if the Athenians too die, as ſoon as you 
« have taken them, of what Uſe are your warlike Prepara- 
“ tions? ”'-----This is the Voice of a free Man, who had 
examined the Matter in earneſt ; and, as it might be expected, 
found it out. But, if you ſeck it where it 1s not, what 
1 1 ow never find it? 


8. 7. * Slave wiſhes to be Aumsdute, ſet free. Think you 
it is becauſe he is deſirous to pay his Fine to the Officer /g 75 
No: but becauſe he fancies, that, for want of acquiring 
his Freedom, he hath hitherto lived under Reſtraint, and 
unproſperouſly. If I am once ſet free, fays he, it is all 
« Proſperity: I care for no one; I ſpeak to All, as their 
« Equal, and on a Level with them. I go where I will, I 
«come when (50, and how I will.” He is at laſt made free; 
and preſently, having no-where to eat, he ſeeks whom he 
may flatter, with whom he may fup. He then either ſub- 
mits to the baſeſt and moſt infamous Proſtitution ; and, if 
he can obtain Admiſſion to ſome great Man's Table, falls 
into a Slavery much worſe than the former: or, if the Crea- 
ture, void of Senſe and right Taſte, happens to acquire an 
affluent Fortune, he doats upon ſome Girl, laments, and is 


„ 


1 . 1 a 2 


(g) See p. 113. Note d. 


(2 It ſeems neceſſary, that ohe and orov ſhould be or arid ore; 3 
and they are ſo tranſlated. 


unhappy, 
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unhappy, and wiſhes for Slavery again. For what Harm 
did it do me? Another clothed me, another ſhod me, 
<«< another fed me, another took care of me when I was ſick. 
<« Tt was but in a few Things, by way of Return, I uſed to 
« ſerve him. But now, miſerable Wretch | what do I ſuffer, 
in being a Slave to many, inſtead of one! Yet, if I can 
obtain the Equeſtrian Rings (i), I ſhall live with the 
«© utmoſt Proſperity and Happineſs. In order to obtain 
them, he firſt ſuffers what he deſerves ;-and, as ſoon as he 
hath obtained them, it is all the ſame again. But then, 
« fays he, if I do but get a military Command, I ſhall be 
delivered from all my Troubles.” He gets a military Com- 
mand. He ſuffers as much as the vileſt Rogue of a Slave: 
and, nevertheleſs, he aſks for a ſecond Command, and a 


third: and, when he hath put the finiſhing Hand, and is 


made a Senator, then he is a Slave indeed.” When he comes 


into the Aſſembly, it is then that he undergoes his fineſt and 
moſt ſplendid Slavery. 


$. 8, ---=---=--- (4), Not to be a Fool; but to learn what 
Socrates taught; the Nature of Things: and not to adapt 
Pre-conceptions raſhly to particular Subjects. For the Cauſe 
of all human Evils is, the not being able to adapt general 
Pre-conceptians to particular Caſes. But different People 
have different Opinions, One thinks the Cauſe of his Evils 
to be, that he is ſick. By no means: but that he doth not 


2 
ꝗꝗ—̃— ..—— 


() A gold Ring was the peculiar Ornament of the Roman Knights, 
y which they were diſtinguiſhed from the Plebeians. UrTon. 


() Something is here wanting in the Original. 
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adapt his Pre-conceptions right. Another, that he is poor: 
another, that he hath a harſh Father and Mother: another, 
that he is not in the good Graces of Cæſar. This is nothing 
elſe, but not underſtanding how to adapt our Pre-conceptions. 
For, who hath not a Pre-conception of Evil, that it is hurt- 
ful? That it is to be avoided ? That it is by all means to 
be prudently guarded againſt? One Pre-conception doth not 
contradi& another, except when it comes to be adapted. What 
then is this Evil, thus hurtful, and to be avoided ? © Not 
eto be the Friend of Cz/ar,” faith one. He is gone; he 
fails in the "adapting; he is embarraſſed ; he ſeeks what is 
nothing to the Purpoſe. For, if he gets to be Cz/ar's 
Friend, he is never the leſs diſtant from what he fought. 
For what is it that every Man ſeeks? To be ſecure, to be 
happy, to do what he pleaſes without Reſtraint, and without 
Compulſion. When he becomes the Friend of Cz/ar then, 
doth he ceaſe to be reftrained? To be compell'd ? Is he ſecure ? 
Is he happy? Whom {hall he aſk? Whom can we better 
credit than this very Man, who hath been his Friend ? Come 
forth and tell us, whether you ſleep more quietly now, or 
before you were the Friend of Cæſar? You preſently hear 
him wa « Leave off, for Heaven's fake, and do not inſult 
« me. You know not the Miſeries J ſuffer: there is no Sleep 
* — but one comes, and faith, that Cz/ar is already 
© awake; another, that he is juſt going out. Then tollow 
« Perturbations, then Cares. Well: and when did you uſe 
to ſup more pleaſantly, formerly, or now ? Hear what he 
ſays about this too. When he is not invited, he is diſtracted: 
and if he is, he ſups like a Slave with his Maſter, ſolicitous 


all the while, not to ſay or do any thing foolith. And what 
Y y | think 
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think you ? Is he afraid of being whipped, like a Slave ? 
How can he hope to eſcape ſo well? No: but as becomes 
ſo great a Man, Cez/ar”s Friend, of loſing his Head.----And. 
when did you bathe more quietly; when did you perform your 
Exerciſes more at your leiſure; in ſhort, which Life would 
you rather wiſh to live, your preſent, or the former? I could 
wear, there is no one ſo ſtupid and inſenſible (), as not to 
deplore his Miſeries, in proporgon. as he i is more the Friend 


of Cœhar. 


8 9. Since then, neither 10 who are called Kings (), 
nor the Friends of Kings, live as they like; who, after all, 
are free? Seek, and you will find: for you are furniſhed by 
Nature with Means for diſcovering the Truth. But, if you 
are not able by theſe alone to find the Conſequence, hear 
them who have ſought it. What do they ſay? Do you think 
Freedom a Good ?----* The greateſt.” Can any one then, 
who attains the greateſt Good be unhappy, or unſucceſsful 
in his Affairs? No. ”----As many, therefore, as you ſee. 
unhappy, lamenting, unproſperous, confidently proyounce 
them not free. I do. —— Henceforth then we have 
done with Buying and Selling, and ſuch-like ſtated Con- 
ditions of becoming Slaves. For, if you have made theſe 
Conceſſions properly, whether a great or a little King, a 
Conſular, or one twice a Conſul, be unhappy, he is no 


free. Agreed. a 


— — — 


(/ ) Avanyntos for nns. UPToN. 
(n) The Stoics held the wiſe Man to be the only real King. Ur rox. 
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$. 10. Further then, anſwer me this: Do you think F. ree- 
dom to be ſomething great, and noble, and valuable Ps 
« How ſhould I not? Is it poſlible then, that he wha 
acquires any thing ſo great, and valuable, and noble, ſhould 
be of an abject Spirit ?----< It is not. Whenever then 
you ſee any one ſubject to another, and flattering him, con- 
trary to his own Opinion, confidently ſay, that He too is not 
free: and not only if he doth it for a Supper, but even if 
it be for a Government; nay, a Conſulſhip: but call thoſe 
indeed little Slaves, STA act thus for the Sake of little 
Things; and the others, as they deſerve, great Slaves. 
« Be this too agreed. Well: do you think F reedom to 
be ſomething independent and ſelf- determined ?----< How 
c can it be otherwiſe? ”----Him then, whom it is in the 
Power of another to reſtrain or to compell, affirm confi- 
dently, to be not free. And do not mind his Grandfathers, or 
Great Grandfathers; or inquire, whether he hath been bought 
or ſold: but, if you hear him ſay, from his Heart, and with 
Emotion, / Maſter, though twelve Lictors ſhould march 
before him, call him a Slave. And, if you ſhould hear him 
ſay, Wreteb, that I am! what do I /uffer ! call him a Slave. 
In ſhort, if you ſee him wailing, complaining, unproſperous, 
call him a Slave in Purple.“ Suppoſe then he doth nothing 
« of all this? Do not yet ſay, he is free; but learn whe- 
ther his Principles are liable to Compulſion, to Reſtraint, or 
Diſappointment; and, if you find this to be the Caſe, call 
him a Slave, keeping Holiday a the Satut nalia (n). Say, 
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() The Feaſt of Saturn, in which the Slaves bad a Liberty of fitting 
at Table with their Maſters; in Memory of the Equality of Conditions 
under his Reign, 
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that his Maſter is abroad: he will come preſently; and you 
will know what he ſuffers ( Who will come? ”=—Who- 
ever hath the Power either of beſtowing, or taking away, 
any of the Things, he wiſhes for. — Have we ſo many 
« Maſters then? We have. For, prior to all ſuch, we 
have the T hings themſelves for our Maſters; now they are 
many: and it is through theſe, that it becomes neceſſary 
that ſuch as have the Diſpoſal of them, ſhould be our Maſters 
too. For no one fears Cz/ar himſelf; but Death, Baniſh- 
ment, Loſs of Goods, Priſon, Diſgrace. Nor doth any one 
love Cz/ar, unleſs he be a Perſon of great Worth': but we 
love Riches, the Tribunate, the Prætorſhip, the Confalſhip. 
When we love, and hate, and fear theſe Things, they who 
have the Diſpoſal of them muſt neceſſarily be our Maſters. 
Hence we even worſhip them as Gods. For we conſider, 
that whoever hath the Diſpoſal of the greateſt Advantages, is 
a Deity : and then we ſubjoin falſely, hut /uch a one hath 
the Power of the greateſi Advantages ; therefore he is a Deity. 
For, if we ſubjoin falſely, the Inference ariſing from thence 


muſt be falſe likewiſe, 


8 11. “ What is it then that makes a Man free and inde- 
„ pendent? For neither Riches, nor Conſulſhip, nor Com- 
* mand of Provinces, or Kingdoms, make him ſo; but 
<« ſomething elſe muſt be found. What is it that preſerves, 
any one from being hindered and reſtrained in Writing f---- 
<« 'The Science of Writing.“ In Muſic ““ The Science 
of Muſic.” Therefore, in Life too, the Science of Living. 
As you have heard it in general then, conſider it likewiſe in 
Particulars. Is it poſſible for Him to be unreſtrained, who 
deſires 
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deſires any of thoſe Things, that are in the Power of others 4 
No. Can he avoid being hindered C No. 
Therefore neither can he be free. Conſider then, NP 025 
we have nothing, or all, in our own Power alone; or whe- 
ther ſome Things are in our own Power, and ſome in that of 
others. What do you mean? '----When you would have 
your Body perfect, is it in your own Power, or is it not? 
* It is not.“ When you would be healthy? Nor 
66 this. When you would be handſome p“ Nor this.” 
Live, or die ?“ Nor this. — Body then is not our 
own; but ſubject to every thing ſtronger than itſelf 
« Apreed.”----Well: is it in your own Power to have an 
Eſtate when you pleaſe, .and as long as you pleaſe, and ſuch 
a one as you pleaſe ?——< No. Slaves?“ No. 
Clothes? “ NO. -A Houſe ? —“ No. — Horſes ? 
« Indeed none of theſe.” Well: if you would ever ſo 


fain have your Children live, or your Wife, or your Brother, 
or your Friends, is it in your own Power ?----<© No, nor 


« this, Will you lay then, that there is none inde- 


See then, if you has any thing of this Sort.----< I do not. 
© know.” — But, conſider it thus: Can any one make 
you aſſent to a Falſhood : No one. — In the Topic 
of Aſſent then, you are pe. and unhindered.---- 
« Agreed. Well: and can any one compell you to exert 
your Purſuits, towards what you do not like ?----© He can. 
« For when he threatens me with Death, or Fetters, he com- 
te pells me to exert them.”---It then you were to deſpiſe dying, 
or being fettered, would you any longer regard him ?---- 
« No.”----Is deſpiſing Death then an Action in our Power, 

| 3 or 
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or is it not ?--—»< It is. ＋cs it therefore in your Power alſo, 
to exert your Purſuits towards any thing, or is it not? 
Agreed, that it is. But in whoſe Power is my avoiding 
© dy thing? This too is in your un. What then, 
: if, when I am exerting myſelf to walk, any one ſhould 
e reftrain-me?”----What Part of you can he reſtrain? Can 
he reſtrain your Aſſent ?----<, No: but my Body. Ay, 
as he may a Stone. Be it ſo. But ſtill I Walk no more.“ 
And who told you, that Walking was an Action of your 
own, that cannot be, reſtrained? For I only qaid, that your 
exerting yourſelf towards it could not be reſtrained. But, 
where there is need of Body, and its Aſſiſtance, you have 
already heard, that nothing is in your Power. ge this too 
agreed. And can any one compell you to deſire againſt 
your Will? No one. Or to propoſe, or intend, or, 
in ſhort, not to make uſe of the Appearances which preſent 
themſelves to you? Nor this. But when I deſire any 
<« thing, he will reſtrain me from obtaining what I deſire.— 
If you deſire any, thing that is your own; and that cannot be 
reſtrained, how can He reftrain you ?----< By no means. 
And pray who tells you, that he who deſires what depends on 
another, cannot be reſtrained 7 May not I deſire Health 
« then? —-By no means: nor any thing elſe that depends 
on another: for what is not in your own Power, either to pro- 
cure, or to preſerve, when you will, hat belongs to another. 
Keep off not only your Hands from it, but, far prior to 
theſe, your Deſires. Otherwiſe you have given yourſelf up 
a Slave: you have put your Neck under the Yoke, if you 
admire any of the Things not your own, but ſubject and 
mortal, to which ſoer er of them you are attached. 44 1s - 
1 CC not 
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not my Hand my on? -t is a Part of you; but it 
is, by Nature, Clay; liable to Reſtraint, to Compulſion; a 
Slave to every thing ſtronger than itſelf. And why do 1 fay 
your Hand? You ought to poſſeſs your whole Body as a 
paultry Aſs, with a Pack- ſaddle on, as long as may be, as 
long as it is allowed you. But, if there ſhould come a Preſs (o), 
and a Soldier ſhould lay hold on it, let it go. Do not xeſiſt, 

or murmur: otherwiſe you will be firſt beat, and loſe the Aſs 
after all. And, ſince you are to conſider the Body [itſelf ] in 
this manner, think what remains to do, concerning thoſe 
Things which are provided for the Sake of the Body. If hat 
be an Aſs, the reſt are Bridles, Pack-ſaddles, Shoes, Oats, Hay, 
for the Aſs. Let theſe go too.' Quit them more eaſily and 
expeditiouſſy, than the Aſs. And when you are thus prepared, 
and thus exerciſed, to diſtinguiſh what belongs to others from 
your own 3/ hat is liable to Reſtraint, from what is not; to 
eſteem the one your own Property, the other not; to keep your 
Deſire, to keep your Averſion, carefully turned to this Point; 
whom have you any longer to fear . No one. For 
about what ſhould you be afraid? About what is your own, 
in which conſiſts the Eſſence of Good and Evil ? And who 
hath any Power over this Who can take it away? Who 
can hinder you? No more than God | can be hindered]. But 
are you afraid for Body, for Poſſeſſions, for what belongs 
to others, for what is nothing to you? And what have you 

been ſtudying all this while, but to diſtinguiſh between your 


own, and not your own ; what is in your Power, and what 


(o) Beaſts of Burthen and ear are preſſed, for the Uſe of Armies, 


when Need requires. 1 
JS 
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is not it your Power; what is liable to Reſtraint, and what 
is not? And for what Purpoſe have you applied to the Phi- 
loſophers ? That you might be never the leſs diſappointed 
and unfortunate? No doubt you will be exempt from Fear 
and Pertutbation'! And what is : Grief to vo For | nothing 
but} what we fear, when expected, affects us with Grief, 
when Preſetit. And what will you any longer paſſionately 
wiſh for? For you have a temperate and ſteady Deſire of 
Things dependent on Choice, as they are good, and preſent: 
and you have no Deſire of Things independent on Choice, 
ſo as to leave room for that irrational wy I and 
| iu redes, ny? er 1 


Ti | a ; 
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F. 12. Since dun 700 are thus affected with regard to 
Things, what Man can any longer be formidable to you? 
What hath Man formidable to Man, either in Appearance, 
or Speech, or mutual Intercourſe? No more than Horſe to 
Horſe, or Dog to Dog, or Bee to Bee. But Things are 
formidable to every one, and when- ever any Perſon can either 

confer or take away theſe from another, He becomes for- 
midable too How ) then is the Citadel” [the Scat of 
Tyranny] “ to be deſtroyed? ---Not+ by Sword or Fire, 
but by Principle. For if we ſhould demoliſh that which is 
in the Town, ſhall we have demoliſhed alſo that of a Fever, 
of pretty Girls, in _ the Citadel within ourſelves ; and 


NO II 


4 Pp) Ppitterus here —.—.— one © debrous of recovering the Liberty of 
the City, in which he lives. There were Citadels, erected from Time to 
Time, in Greek Cities, to ſupport Tyrants: and they and the Citadels 
were deſtroyed together, whenever it could be donc, 


turned 
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turned out the Tyrants, to whom we are ſubject upon 
all Occaſions, every Day; ſometimes the ſame, ſometimes 
others? From hence we muſt begin; from hence demoliſſi 
the Citadel; turn out the Tyrants: give up Body, its Parts, 
Riches, Power, Fame, Magiſtracies, Honours, Children, 
Brothers, Friends: eſteem all theſe as belonging to others. 
And, if the Tyrants be turned out from hence, why ſhould 
I beſides demoliſh the [external] C Citadel ; at leaſt, on my 
own Account? For what doth it do to une by ſtanding ? 
Why ſhould I turn out the Guards? For in what Point do 
they affect me? It is againſt others they direct their Faſces, 
their Staves, and their Swords. Have I ever been reſtrained 
from what I willed ? Or compelled againſt my Will? Indeed 
how is this poſſible ? I have ranged my Purſuits under the 
Direction of God. Is it His Will, that I ſhould have a 
Fever? It is my Will too. Is it His Will, that I ſhould: 
purſue any Thing? It is my Will too. Is it His Will, that 
I ſhould defire? It is my Will too. Is it His Will, that I 
ſhould obtain any Thing ? It is mine too. Is it not His 
Will? It is not mine. Is it His Will, that I ſhould be tor- 
tured (9)? Then it is my Will to be tortured. Is it His Will, 
that I ſhould die? Then it is my Will to die. Who can 
any longer reſtrain or compell me, contrary to my own 
Opinion? No more than Jupiter | can be reſtrained ]. It is 
thus that cautious Travellers act. Doth any one hear, that the 
Road is beſet by Robbers? He doth not ſet out alone; but 
waits for the Retinue of an Embaſſador, or Queſtor, or a Pro- 


() The Tranſlation here is agreeable to Mr, Upton's Copy. 
Mo 2 2 Th cConſul: 
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conſul: and, when he hath joined himſelf to their Company, 
goes along in Safety. Thus doth the prudent Man act in 
the World. There are many Robberies, Tyrants, Storms, 
Diſtreſſes, Loſſes of Things the moſt. dear. Where is there 
any Refuge? How can he go along unattacked? What 
Retinue can he wait for, to go ſafely through his Journey? 
To what Company join himſelf? To ſome rich Man? To 
ſome Conſular Senator? And what Good will that do me ? 
He is [often] ſtript himſelf; groans, and laments. And what 
if my Fellow Traveller himſelf ſhould turn againſt me, and 
rob me? What ſhall Ido? I will be the Friend of Cz/ar. 
While Jam his Companion, no one will injure me. Vet, be- 
fore I can become illuſtrious enough for this, what muſt I bear 
and ſufter! How often, and by how many, muſt I be robbed [ 
And then, if I do become the Friend of Cz/ar, he too is mor- 
tal: and if, by any Accident, he thould become my Enemy, 
where can I beſt retreat? To a Deſart? Well: and doth 
not a Fever come there? What can be done then? Is it 
not poſſible to find a Fellow Traveller, ſafe, faithful, brave, 
incapable of being ſurpriſed? A Perſon, who reaſons thus, 
underſtands and conſiders, - that, if he joins himſelf to God, 
he ſhall go ſafely through his Journey.-—-* How do you 
mean, join himſelf ? ”----That whatever is the Will of 

God, may be Bis Will too: whatever is not the Will of God, 
may not be His. How then can this be done? 
Why, how otherwiſe than by conſidering the Exertions of 
God's Power, and his Adminiſtration? What hath he given 
me, my own, and independent ? What hath he reſerved to. 
himſelf? He hath given me whatever depends upon Choice. 
The Things in my Power he hath made incapable of Hin- 
N drance 
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drance or Reſtraint. But how could he make a Body of 
Clay (7) incapable of Hindrance? Therefore he hath ſub- 
jected that, and] Poſſeſſions, Furniture, Houſe, Children, 
Wife, to the Revolution of the Univerſe. Why then do I 
fight againſt God? Why do I will to retain what depends 
not on Will ? What is not granted abſolutely ; but how? In 
fuch a Manner, and for ſuch a Time, as was thought pro- 
per. But he who gave, takes away (s). Why then do I reſiſt ? 
Not to fay, that I ſhall be a Fool in contending with a 
ſtronger than myſelf; what is a prior Conſideration, I ſhall 
be unjuſt. For whence had I theſe! Things, when I came 
into the World? My Father gave them to me. And who 
gave them to him? And who made the Sun? Who, the 
Fruits? Who, the Seaſons? Who, their Connexion and Rela- 
tion to each other? And, after you have received all, and 
even your very Self from another, are you angry with the 
Giver; and complain, if He takes any thing away from you? 
Who are you; and for what Purpoſe did you come? Was it 
not He who brought you here? Was it not He who ſhowed 
you the Light? Hath not He given you Aſſiſtants? Hath 
not He given you Senſes? Hath not He given you Reaſon ? 
And as whom did He bring you here? Was it not as a Mortal? 
Was it not as one to live, with a little Portion of Fleſh, upon 
Earth, and to ſee his Adminiſtration; to behold the Spec- 
tacle with him, and partake of the Feſtival for a ſhort Time? 
After having beheld the Spectacle, and the Solemnity, then, 


as long as it 1s W you, will you not depart, when He 


1 


Sent e! R | 
© The Lord gave, and tbe Lord hath *. away. Job, i. 21. 
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leads you qut, adoring and thankful. for What you, have 
heard and ſeen p No: but I would enjoy the Feaſt till 


9 


longer. So would the Initiated too be longer in their 
Initiation; ſo; perhaps, would the Spectators at Olympia ſee 
more Combatants. But the Solemnity is over. Go away. 
Depart, like a gratefult and modeſt Perſon: make room for 
others. Others too muſt be born, as you were; and, when 
they are born, muſt have a Place, and Habitations, and 
Neceſſaries. But, if the firſt do not giye way, what [Room | 
is there left? Why are you inſatiable? Why, are you uncon- 
ſcionable? Why do you crowd the World N- Ay: but 
« I would have my Wife and Children with me too.“ — 
Why, are they hours Are they not the Giver's? Are they 
not His who made 9. alſo? Will you not quit what belongs 
to another then? Will you not yield to your Superior? 
Why then did he bring me into the World upon theſe 


%, Conditions 7''-—- Well: if it is not worth your while, 
depart (:). He hath: no Need of a diſcontented Spectator. 
He wants ſuch as may ſhare the Feſtival; make Part of the 
Chorus: Who may rather extoll, applaud, celebrate the. 
Solemnity: He will not be diſpleaſed to ſee the Wretehed 
and Fearſul diſmiſſed from it. For, when they were preſent, 
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" (7) And is this all the Comfort, every ſerious Reader will be 88 
ſay, which one of the beſt Philoſephers, in one of his nobleſt Diſcourſes, 
| can give to the good Man under ſevere Diſtreſs ?; Either tell yourſelf, 
hat, preſent; Suffering, void of future Hope, is no Evil; or give up 
« your Exiſtence, and mingle with the Elements of the U niverſe th Un- 
ſpeakably* hore rational, and more worthy of infinite Goodneſs, is our 
-bleſied-Maiter's Exhortation to the perſecuted Chriſtian : © Rejoice; and 
be exceeding glad, for great is your Reward in. Heaven.“ 


they 
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they did not behave a as at a Feſtival, nor fill a proper Place; 
but r 6p found fault with the Deity, Fortune, their 
Compamdiis: iflſefiſible both of their Advantages, and their 
Powers, which" they received for contrary Purpoſes; the 
Powers of Magnanimity, Nobleneſs of Spirit, Fortitude, and, 
2 Subject of preſent Enquiry, Freedom. L For what Pur- 

«© poſe then have F received theſe Things? A0 uſe chem. 

e How long? As long as He, who lent them, pleaſes. 
if then they are not neceſſary, do not attach yourſelf to 
them, and they will not be ſo: do not tell Joe, that 
1 are Ae | bas wh are' not. (OD YI 

AA NV v1 | 

8. 13. This ſhould be our: Study from Moraita till N Night, ; 
beginning from the leaſt and fraileſt Things, from an earthen; 
Veſſel, from a Glaſs. Aſterwards, proceed to a Suit of Clothes, 
a Dog, a Horſe, an Eſtate: from thence to your Self, Body, 
Parts of the Body, Children, Wife, Brothers. Look every- 
where around you, and throw them from yourſelf. Correct. 
your Principles. See that nothing cleaye to you, which is not 
your on; nothing grow (to you, that may give you Pain, 
when it is torn away. And ſay, when you are daily exer- 
ciſing yourſelf as you do here, not that you act the Philoſo- 
pher (admit this to be an inſolent Title), but that you are 
aſſerting your Freedom. For this is true Freedom. This 
is the Freedom, that Diogenes gained from Antifthenes ; and 
declared, i it was impoſſible, that he ſhould. ever after be a 
Slave, to any one. Hence, when he was taken Priſoner, how: 
did he treat the Pirates? Did he call any of them Maſter? 


4 5 . — + * K 1 


* 
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6 Mr. Upton's Conjecture. 
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(I do. not mean the Name, for I am not afraid of a Word, 

but the Diſpoſition from whence the Word proceeds.) How. 
did he reprove them for feeding their Priſoners ill? How: 
was he fold ? Did he ſeek a Maſter ? (w) No: but a Slave. 
And when he was fold, how did he converſe with his Lord? 
He immediately diſputed with him, that he ought not. to be 
dreſſed nor ſhaved in the manner he was; how he ought 
to bring up his Children. And where is the Wonder? 
For if the ſame Maſter had bought an Inſtructor for his 
Children, in the Exerciſes of the Palagtra, would he in thoſe 
Exerciſes have treated him as a Servant, or as a Maſter? 
And ſo if he had bought a Phyſician or an Architect? In 
every Subject, the Skilful muſt neceſſarily be ſuperior to the 
Unſkilful. What elſe then can he be but Maſter, who poſ- 
ſeſſes the univerſal Knowlege of Life? For who is Maſter in 
a Ship? The Pilot. Why? Becauſe whoever diſobeys him 
is a Loſer.--- But a Maſter can put me in Chains.”--- Can 
he do it then without being a Loſer? “ 80 I, among others, 
« uſed to think.” But, becauſe he muſt be a Loſer, for 
that very Reaſon it is not in his Power: for no one acts 
unjuſtly, without being a Loſer.---* And what Loſs doth He 
. ſuffer, who puts his own Slave in Chains? -What think 
you ? The very putting him in Chains. This you yourſelf 
muft grant, if you would preſerve the Doctrine, that Man is 
nota wild, but a gentle Animal. For when is it, that a Vine 
is in a bad Condition ?---*< When it is in a Condition con- 
44 trary to its Nature. When a Cock 7 The ſame. 
Therefore a Man too. What then is his Nature? To bite, 


2 


(w) See p. 157 Note (c). = ; . 0 F 
ws 4 ang 
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and kick, and throw into Priſon, and cut off Heads? No: 
but to do good, to aſſiſt, to indulge the Wiſhes of others. 
Whether you will, or not then, he is in a bad Condition, 
when- ever he acts unreaſonably. And ſo, was not Socrates 
« ina bad Condition ? ''---No: but his Judges and Accuſers. 

— Nor Helvidius, at Rome? No: but his Murderer,--- 
4 « How do you talk? (x) Why, juſt as You do. You do 
not call that Cock in a bad Condition, which is victorious, 
and wounded ; but that which is conquered, and comes off 
unhurt. Nor 3 you call a Dog happy, which neither hunts 
nor toils; but when you ſee him ſweating; and in pain, and 
panting, with the Chace. In what do we talk Paradoxes? 
If we ſay, that the Evil of every thing conſiſts in what is 
contrary to its Nature, is this a Paradox? Do not you ſay 
it with regard to all other Things? Why therefore, in the 


Caſe of Man alone, do you take a different Turn? But far- 


ther: it is no Paradox to ſay, that by Nature Man is gentle, 
and ſocial, and faithful —< This is (y) none neither.” — 
How then [is it a Paradox to fay,] that, when he is whipped, 
or impriſoned, or beheaded, he is not hurt? If he ſuffers 


nobly, doth not he come off even the better, and a Gainer? 


But he is the Perſon hurt, who ſuffers the moſt miſerable 
and ſhameful Evils : who, inſtead of a Man, becomes a Wolf, 


or Viper, or a Hornet. 


0 The Tranſlation here follows a different Pointing from Mr. Upon, 


Tips Age 3 ws c. av, AANEXTQUIIG, &c. 
(3) This Anſwer implies a filent Conceſſion, that it is no Paradox to 
affirm, the Evil of every thing to conſiſt, in what is contrary to its Nature. 
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8. 14. Come then: let us recapitulate What hath been 
granted. The Man who is unreſtrained, who hath all 
Things in his Power as he wills, is free: but he who may 
be reſtrained, or compelled, or hindered, or thrown into any 
Condition againſt his Will, is a Slave.---< And who is unre- 
<« ſtrained ?”---- He that deſires none of thoſe Things, that 
belong to others. And what are thoſe Things, which 
« belong to others? ”---Thoſe which are not in our own 
Power, either to have, or not to have; or to have them of 
ſuch a Sort, or in ſuch a State. Body, therefore, belongs to 
another; its Parts, to another; Poſſeſſions, to another. If 
then you attach yourſelf to any of theſe as your own, you 
will be puniſhed, as he deſerves, who deſires what belongs to 
others. This is the Way, that leads to Freedom; this the 
only Deliverance from Slavery; ; to be able at length to ſay, 


from the Bottom of one's Soul, 


Conduct me, ove, and Thou, O Deſtiny, 
WW here-ever Your Decrees have fix d my Lot. 


F. 15. But what ſay you, Philoſopher ? A Tyrant fum- 


mons you to ſpeak ſomething unbecoming you. Will you 


ſay it, or will you not ?----© Stay, let me confider,”---- 
Would you conſider zow And what did you uſe to con- 
ſider, when you were in the Schools? Did not you ſtudy what 
Things are good, and evil, and what indifferent?“ I did.“ 


—--Well: and what were the Opinions which pleaſed us ?---- 
That juſt and (z) fair Actions were good; unjuſt and 


— 


9 


{z) The Tranſlation here follows Mr. Uptor's Conjecture, 
4 1 baſe 
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e baſe ones, evil. 8 Is living a Good ? --- © No. 2 Dying, 


an Evil 7— * No.” — A Priſon 33 No. 5 — And what 


did a mean and diſhoneſt Speech, the betraying a Friend, 
or the Hattering, : a Tyrant, appear to us ? — © eee | 


Why then are you ſtill conſidering, and have not already 
conſidered, and come to a Reſolution? For what Sort of a 
Conſideration i is this? Whether I ought, when it is in my 
Power, to procure myſelf the greateſ} Good, inſtead of procuring 
myſelf the greateſt Evil. A fine and neceſſary Conſideration, 
truly, and deſerving. mighty. Deliberation | Why do you 
trifle with us, Man? There never was any ſuch Point 
conſidered: nor, if you really imagined what was fair and 
honeſt to be good, what baſe and diſhoneſt, evil, and all 
other Things indifferent, would you ever be at By a Stand 
as this, or near it : but you would preſently be able to 
diſtinguiſh, by your Underſtanding, as you do by your Sight. 
For do you eyer conſider, whether black is white ; or light, 
heavy? Do not you follow the plain Evidence of your 
Senſes? Why then do you fay, that you are now conſidering, 
whether Things indifterent are to be avoided, rather than 
Evils? The Truth is, you have no Principles : for neither 
doth the one Sort of Things appear to you indifferent, but 
the greateſt Evils; nor the other Evils, but Matters of no 


Concern to you. For thus you have accuſtomed yourſelf 


from the firſt. Where am I? In the School? And is 
c there an Audience? I talk as the Philoſophers do. But 
« am I got out from the School? Away with this Stuff, 
ce that belongs only to Scholars and Fools. This Man is 
e accuſed by the Teftimony of a Philoſopher, his Friend: 
this Philoſopher turns Paraſite ; that hires himſelf out for 

Aaa & Money; 


A 


6 


* 
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as Money ; 3 a - think doth it in the very Senate. Who doth 
4 not wiſh, what appears [to himſelf to be right]? His 
© (a) Principles exclaim from within. '—You are a BE 
cold Lump of Opinion, conſiſting of mere Words; 

which you hang, as by a Hair. But preſerve yourſelf fem, 
firm, and make a due Uſe of the Appearances ; g ber 
ing, that you are to be exerciſed in Things. In what man- 
ner do you hear, I do not ſay, that your Child is dead, (for 
how ſhould. you bear that ?) but that your Oil is ſpilled, 
your Wine drank out? That any one, while you are bawl- 
ing, might only ſay this; Philoſopher, you talk otherwiſe 
“ in the Schools. Why do you deceive us? Why, when 
« you are a Worm, do you call yourſelf a Man?“ 1 ſhould 
be glad to be near one of theſe Philoſophers, while he is 
revelling in Debauchery, that I might ſee how he exerts 
himſelf, and what Sayings he utters; whether he remembers 
his Title, and the Diſcourſes which he hears, or ſpeaks, or 


reads. 


$. 16. © And what is all this to Freedom ? ”——Truly 
nothing elſe is, but this, whether you rich People will or not. 
* And who is your Evidence of this? Who, but 
yourſelves? Who have a powerful Maſter, and live by his 
Motion and Nod, and faint away, if he doth but look ſternly 
upon you : who pay your Court to old Men, and old Wo- 
men, and fay, „I cannot do this, it is not in my Power.” 
Why is it not in your Power? Did not you juſt now con- 


(a4) There 10 much Obſcurity, and ſome Variety of Reading, in ſeveral 
Lines of the Original, in this Place; and I am not certain, whether the 
Tranſlation hath given the true Senſe; ; but it is the beſt I could make of it. 

2 tradict 
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tradict me, and lay, you were free , But Aprylla (b) 
e hath forbid me. Speak the Truth then, Slave, and do 
not run away from your Maſters ; nor deny them, nor dare 
to aſſert your Freedom, when you have ſo many Proofs of 
your Slavery. One might indeed find ſome Excuſe for a 
Perſon, compelled by Love to do ſomething contrary to his 
Opinion, even when at the ſame time he ſees what is beſt, 
and yet hath not Reſolution enough to follow it ; fince he 
is with-held by ſomething violent, and, in ſome meaſure, 
divine. But who can bear you, who are in Love with old 
Men. and old Women ; and wipe their Noſes, and waſh 
them, and bribe them with Preſents, and wait upon them 
when they are ſick, like a Slave; at the ſame time wiſhing 
they may die, and enquiring of the Phyſician, whether their 
Diſtemper be yet mortal? And again, when for theſe great 
and venerable Magiſtracies and Honours, you kiſs the Hands 
of the Slaves of others; ſo that you are the Slave of thoſe 
who are not free themſelves! And then you walk about in 
State, a Prætor, or a Conſul, Do not I know how you 
came to be Prætor; whence you received the Conſulthip ; 
who gave it you? For my own Part, I would not even live, 
if I muſt live by Felicio's Means, and bear his Pride, and 
{laviſh Inſolence. For I know what a Slave is, blinded by 
what he thinks good Fortune, 


g. 17. Are you free yourſelf then? (It will be ſaid.) By 
Heaven I with and pray for it. But I cannot yet face my 


ah 


— _ ——— _ — 


— — 


(4) Probably ſome rich old Woman, from whom the Speaker had 


_ Expectations. | | 
| A2 2 Maſters. 
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e ry, 73 Ai pay a Regard to my Body; and ſet a great 
Va 454 on ty it whole ; though at the ſame time it is 


Wi dy. whole eh. But 1 can ſhow you one who was free, that 


| you may no Roe" feek an Example. Diogenes was free. 
How ſo; Not becauſe he was of free Parents, for he 
was not: but becauſe he was ſo himſelf; becauſe he had 
caſt away all the Handles of Slavery; ; nor was there any 
Way of getting at him, nor any-where to lay hold on him, 
to enſlave him. Every thing ſat looſe upon him, every thing 
only juſt hung on. If you took hold on his Poſſeſſions, he 
would rather let them go, than follow you for them: if on 
his Leg, he let go his Leg: if his Body, he let go his Body: 

Acquaintance, Friends, Country, juſt the ſame. For he 
knew whence he had them, and from whom, and upon what 
Conditions he received them. But he would never have for- 
ſaken his true Parents the Gods, and his real Country; nor 
have ſuffered any one to be more dutiful and obedient to 
them than he: nor would any one have died more readily 
for his Country than he. For he never ſought when it would 
be proper for him to act for the Sake of (d) any thing elſe, 
[except his real Country the Univerſe ;] but he remembered, 

that every thing that exiſts is from thence, and carried on by 
it, and commanded by its Ruler. According, fee what he 
himſelf ſays and writes. Upon this Account, ſays he, O 
Diogenes, it is in your Power to converſe as you will with 


the Perſian Monarch, and with Archidamas, King of the 


—_— 2 — 


(c) Epictetus here alludes to his own Lameneſs. See p. 32 and 57. 
da) This Paſſage hath great Difficulties in the Original. Lhave.given 
it what appeared to me the beſt Senſe. But I am ſtill doubtful. 
e 2 & Lacedemonians..” 
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Lacedemomians. Was it becauſe he was 5 . free 
Parents? Or was it becauſe they were deſcended from Slaves, 


that all the Athenians, and all the Lacedemonians, and Corin- 


thians, could not converſe with them as they pleaſed ; but 


feared and paid Court to them? Why then is it in your 


Fon Diogenes? © Becauſe 1 do not eſteem this ſorry 
« Body as my own. Becauſe I want nothing. Becauſe theſe 


Principles, ] and nothing elſe, are a Law to me.” Theſe 


were the Things that ſuttered him to be free. 


& 18. And that you may not think, that I ſhow you the: 


Example « of a Man clear of Incumbrances ; 3 without a Wife 


or Children, or Country or Friends, or Relations, to bend. 
and draw him aſide: take Socrates, and conſider him, who 
had a Wife and Children, but not as his own ; a Country, 
Friends, Relations; but only as long as it was proper, and 
in the manner that was proper; and all theſe he ſubmitted: 
to the Law, and to the Obedience due to it. Hence, when 
it was proper to fight, he was the firſt to go out, and 
expoſed himſelf to. Danger, without the leaſt Reſerve. But 
when he was ſent by the Thirty Tyrants to apprehend. Leo (e); 

becauſe he eſteemed it a baſe Action, he did not deliberate 
about it; though he knew, that, perhaps, he might die for 


— — 


(e) Socrates, with Four other Perſons, was commanded by the Thirty 
Tyrants of Athens'to fetch Leo from the Iſle of Salamis, in. order to be. 
put to Death. His Companions executed their Commiſſion ; but Socrates: 
remained at home, and choſe rather to expoſe his Life to the Fury of the 
Tyrants, than be acceſſary to the. Death of an innocent Perſon: He 

-would moſt probably. have fallen. a Sacrifice. to their Vengeance, if the. 
Oligarchy had not ſhortly after been diſſolved. See PLATo's Apology. 
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it. But what did that ſignify to bim! For it was ſome- 
thing elſe that he wanted to preſerve, not his paultry Fleſh: 
but his Fidelity, his Honour, free from Attack, or Subjec- 
tion. And afterwards, when he was to make a Defence for 
his Life, doth he behave like one who had Children? Or a 
Wife? No: % but like a ſingle Man. And how doth he 
behave, when he was to drink the Poiſon? When he might 
have eſcaped, and C7770 perſuaded him to get out of Priſon, 
for the Sake of his Children, what doth he ſay? Doth he 
eſtecm it a fortunate Opportunity? How ſhould he? But 
he conſiders what is becoming, and neither ſees nor regards 
any thing elſe. For I am not deſirous, fays he, to preſerve 
ce this pitiful Body; but that Part of me] which is improved 
© and preſerved by Juſtice, and impaired and deſtroyed by 
<« Injuſtice.” Socrates is not to be bafely preſerved. He, 
who refuſed to vote for what the Arhenians commanded : 
he, who contemned the Thirty Tyrants : he, who held ſuch 
Diſcourſes on Virtue, and moral Beauty: ſuch a Man is not 
to be preſerved by a baſe Action; but is preſerved by dying, 
not by running away. For even a good Actor is preſerved 
by leaving off when he ought ; not by going on to act beyond 
his Time. What then will become of your Children?“ 
« It I had gone away into Theſſaly, you would have taken 
« care of them; and will there be no one to take care of 
them, when I am departed to Hades?” You fee how 
he ridicules, and plays with Death. But, if it had been you 
or I, we ſhould preſently have proved, by philoſophical Argu- 
ments, that thoſe, who act unjuſtly, are to be repaid in their 


Mr. Upton's Copy. 


OWI 
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own Way; J and ſhould have added, If I eſcape, I ſhall be 
« of Uſe to many; if I die, to none.“ Nay, if it had been 
10 we ſhould have crept through a Mouſe-hole to get 

But how. ſhould we have been of Uſe to any? For 
Pt muſt they have dwelt ? If we were uſeful alive, ſhould 
we not be of ſtill more Uſe to Mankind, by dying when we 


ought, and as we ought ? And now the Remembrance of 


the Death of Socrates is not leſs, but even more uſeful to 
the World, than that of the Tg which he did and ſaid 


when alive. 


F. 19. Study theſe Points, theſe Principles, theſe Diſcourſes; 
contemplate theſe Examples, if you would be free, if you 
deſire the Thing in proportion to its Value. And where is 
the Wonder, that you ſhould purchaſe fo great a Thing at 
the Price of others, ſo many, and ſo great? Some hang 
themſelves, others break their Necks, and ſometimes even 
whole Cities have been deſtroyed, for that which is reputed 
Freedom: and will not you, for the Sake of the true, and 
ſecure, and inviolable Freedom, repay God what he hath 
given, when he demands it? Will you not ſtudy, not only 
as Plato ſays, to die, but to be tortured, and baniſhed, and 
ſcourged; and, in ſhort, to give up all that belongs to 
others. If not, you will be a Slave among Slaves, though 
you were ten thouſand Times a Conſul : and, even though 
you ſhould riſe to the Palace, you will be never the leſs ſo. 
And you will feel, that though Philoſophers (as Cizanthes 


ſays) do, perhaps, talk contrary to common Opinion, yet not 


contrary to Reaſon. For you will find it true in fact, that the 
Things that are cagerly followed and admired, are of no Uſe to 
thale 
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43.50 en bliordt tn et 80 


choſe, 4 have gained, them : 12 ile t ey who ave. no et 
gained chem, imagine, that, if if thi are ac uire „ 7 
Good will. come along with them: and en, wh en 0 25 4 
acquired, there is the ſame Feveriſhneſs, the ſame Ag gitation, 0 
the ſame N tauſeating, and the ſame Deſire of what is Take” | 
For Free om is not procured by a full Enjoyment of what 1 is 
deſired, ut by proving the Deſire to be a wrong one. And, 
in order to know that this i is true, take the ſame Pains about 


theſe, which you have taken about other Things: = Lie awake to 


acquire a Set of Principles, that will make you free. Tag 


of a rich old Man, pay Jiu Court to 2 a Philoſopher. B 

ſeen about his Doors. You Will not get any Dilgrace by 
being ſeen there. You will not return empty, or unprofited, 

if you go as you ought. 8 try at leaſt. The Tryal 
is not diſhonourable, E 


CH APT ER II. 


F. I. O this Point you muſt attend before all others: 

Not to be ſo attached to any one of your former 
Acquaintance or F riends, as to condeſcend to the ſame Beha- 
viour with his; otherwiſe you will undo yourſelf. But, if 
it comes into your Head, I Mall appear odd to him, and he 
will not treat me as before, remember, that there is nothin g 


to be had for nothing: nor is it Poſſible, that he who acts 


—— 0. oe... 


_— — n;ẽ 


(a) Compare this n with Matth. vi. 24. No Man can ſerve two 
Maſters, 


in 


1 bn. 
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in the ſame manner, ſhould not be the ſame Perſon. Chuſe 
then, whether you will be loved by thoſe you were formerly, 


and be like your former ſelf; or be better, and not meet 


with the ſame Treatment. For, if this is preferable, imme- 
diately incline altogether that Way, and let no other Kinds 
of Reaſoning draw you aſide: for no one can improve while 
he is nee 5). "If then you prefer this to every thing, 
if you would, be fixed. only on this, and employ all your 
' Pains about it, give up every thing elſe. Otherwiſe this 
Wayering, will affect you both Ways: you will neither make 
a due Improyement, nor preſerve the Advantages you had 


before. For before, by ſetting your Heart intirely on Things - 


of no Value, you were agreeable to your Companions. But 
you cannot excell in both Kinds: but muſt neceſſarily loſe 
as much of the one, as you partake of the other, If you do 
not drink with thoſe, with whom you uſed to drink, you 
cannot appear equally agreeable to them. Chuſe then, whe- 
ther you would be a Drunkard, and agreeable to them, or 
ſober, and diſagreeable to them. If you do not ſing with 
thoſe, with whom you uſed to ſing, you cannot be equally 
dear to them. Here too then, chuſe ge Furs you will, For 
if it is better to be modeſt and decent, than to have it ſaid of 


you, what an agreeable Fellow give up the reſt; renounce 


it; withdraw yourſelf; have nothing to do with it. But, if 
this doth not pleaſe you, incline, with your whole Force, 
the contrary Way. Be one of the Catamites; one of the 
Adulterers. Act all that is conſequent to ſuch a Character, 


() See Fam, i. 8. 
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and you will obtain what you would. have. Jump up in the 
Theatre too, and roar. out in praiſe, of the Dancer: But 
Characters ſo different are not to be confounded. | You can- 
not act both 'Therfites and Agamemnon. If you would be 
Ther ſites, you muſt be hump- backed and bald: if Agamem- 
non, tall and handſome, and a Lover oh thoſe who are * 
e | | RO 5n3 Trarivirs: ; | 25 Vi ! 7111. 


of 
- Ws * : 
N bt. - . 
8 4 © T2: IT; 4 
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V. bat Things are 70 Be ae fin 1a 5 


90 07. bsi ont ms; I 7 


THEN, you have loſt any ching external; have 
this always at hand, what you have got inſtead 
of i it: ** if that be of more Value, do not by any means 
ſay, „I am a Loſer: whether it be a Horſe for an Aſs; 
an Ox for a Sheep; a good Action for a Piece of Money; 
a due Compoſedneſs of Mind for a dull Jeſt; or Modeſty for 
indecent Diſcourſe. By continually remembering this, you 
will preſerve your Character ſuch. as it ought to be. Other- 
wiſe conſider, that you are ſpending your Time in vain; and 
all that you are now applying your Mind to, you are going 
to ſpill and oyerſet,, And there needs but little, and a 
{mall Deviation from Reaſon, to deſtroy and overſet all. A 
Pilot doth not need the fame Apparatus to overſet a Ship, 
as to ſave it; but, if he turns it a little to the Wind, it is 
loſt: even if he ſhould not do it by Deſign, but-only for a 
Moment be thinking of ſomething elſe, it is loſt; Such is 
the Caſe here too. If you do but nod a little, all that you 
have hitherto collected is gone, Take Heed then to. the | 
A * of Things. Keep yourſelf awake. over them. 


It 
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It is no inconſiderable Matter you have to guard; but 
Modeſty, Fidelity, Conſtancy, Enjoyment (e), Exemption 
from 'Grief, Fear, Perturbation 3 in ſhort, Freedom. For 


what will you {ell theſe? Canſltlee, what the Purchaſe is 


worth. But ſhall I not get ſuch a Thing inſtead of it?” 
----Conſider, if you do get it (5), what it is that you obtain for 
the other. I have Decency; another the Office of a Tribune: 
I have Modeſty ; he hath the Prætorſhip. But I do not 
make Acclamations where it is unbecoming : [ ſhall not riſe 
W 1 [to do Honour to another] in a Caſe where I ought 

: for I am free, and the Friend of God, ſo as to obey 


bim willing : büt I muſt not value any thing elſe j neither 


Body, nor Poſſeſſions, nor Fame; in ſhort, nothing. For 
it is not His Will, that I ſhould value them. For, if this 
had been his Pleaſure, he would have made them my Good, 
which now he hath not done: therefore I cannot tranſgreſs his 
Commands.“ In every thing preſerve your own proper 
% Good.” ---© But what of the reſt ?*---< Preſerve them too 
« according as it is permitted; and ſo far as to behave agree- 
<« 4bly to Reaſon in relation to them; contented with this 
© alone. Otherwiſe you will be ahforturare, diſappointed, 
«© reſtrained, hindered;” Theſe are the Laws, theſe the 
e Saane from thence.” boa nn one ou . to 


4%, ' 
« - # F 12 1 4 » 34 » : 21 1 21 # . 
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(a) See p. 314. Note (e). 
(5) I ſuſpect, that TUYYavwy ſhould be ov TUYY av, | and then the 
Tranſlation will be, Conſider, on the other hand, if you do not get 
that, what you obtain inſtead of it. | 
(e) Probably Epidtetus here alludes to the j jumping up in 2 Theatre, 
in favour of ſome Actor, mentioned in the res apt and in the 
Fourth Chapter of the Third Book. 
B bb 2 be 
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be an Bapofiten, and to theſe obedient; 'n not to choſd of 
Muſurlus ſd hid none 6, 115d I to bavir't oc 
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wo 8 EMEM BER, chat it is pe only the Deſire of 
Ve Riches and Power that. renders us mean, and ſub- 
| * to others, but even of Quiet, and Leiſure, and Learning, 
and. Trayelling. For, in general, valuing any external Thing 
whatever, ſubjects us to another. Where is the Difference then, 
whether you deſire: to be/a Senator, or not to be a Senator? 
Where is the Difference whether you deſire Power, or to be 
dut of Power? Where is the Difference, whether you ſay, © I 
e am in a wretched Way, I haye nothing to do; but am tied 
don to Books, as inactive as if I were dead; — r, I 
am in a wretched Way, I have no Leiſure to read For 
as Levees and Power are among Things external, and inde- 
pendent on Choice, ſo likewiſe is a Book. For what Pur- 
paſe would you read? Tell me. For if you reſt merely i in 
being amuſed, and learning ſomething, you are infignificant 
and miſerable. _ But if you refer it to what you ought, what 
is that but a proſperous Life? And if Reading doth not pro- 
cure you a proſperous Life, of what Uſe is it? Butt doth 
« procure a proſperous Life (fay vou); and therefore I am 
cc uneaſy at _ bring hank of it. Ad, [. what, Sort of 


„ 


** — ed rr 1 


0 4 ) | Two 5 "a This Paſſage is is an en * the "JAE 
of Speaking, lefs uſual among the Greek, and Raman, than the Eaſtern 
Writers; where enjoining one Thing, and forbidding another, means 
only that the firſt ſhould be preferred in Caſe of Competition. 

; Proſperity 


"/Chapty. 


\»BPL© TBS. +©973 


'v Proſperity is that, which every thing, I do not ſay Ge/ar, or 


the Friend of Cz/ar, but a Crow, a Piper, a Fever, ten 
thouſand other Things, can hinder? But Ae is ſo eſſen- 
tial to Proſperity, as the being perpetual, and unhindered. 
I am now called to do ſomething. I now go therefore, and 
will be attentive to the Bounds and Meaſures, which ought to 
be obſerved ;/ that I may act modeſtiy, Readily, Goff without 
Defire or verſion with regard to Externals (a). the next 
place, I am attentive to other Men; what they fay, and how 
they are moved: and that, not from IIl- nature, nor that I 
may have an Oppertiithity Rho 'Cefifure- or Ridicule: but I 
turn to myſelf,” [and .aſkyÞ-* m I alſo guilty of the fame 
« Faults; and how then ſhall L leave them off? (5) Once I 
too was faulty; but, God be thanked, not now. Well : 
when you have done thus, and: been employed in this man- 


ner, have not you done as go a Work, as if you had read 


a thouſand e or written as many? For are you uticaſy 
L434 24 4 | 1 233 128 2 2 } 


— 2 — 1 


— .< 


| (a) The Readers, perhaps, may MF tired, with being ſo often told, 

what they will find it very difficult-to believe, That, becauſe Externals 
are not in our own Power, they are nothing to us. But, in Excuſe for 
this frequent Repetition, it muſt be conſidered, that the Stoics had 
reduced themſelves to a Neceflity of dwelling on this Conſequenee, extra- 


vagant as it is, by rejecting ſtronger Aids. One cannot indeed avoid 


highly admiring the very Few, who attempted to amend and exalt them- 
ſelves, on this Foundation, ,No one, | perhaps, ever carried the Attempt 
ſo far in Practice; and no one ever ſpoke ſo well in Support of the Argu- 
ment, as Epidletus. Vet, notwithſtanding his great Abilities, and the 


5 Force of his Example, one finds him ſtrongly complaining of the Want 


of Succeſs: and one ſees from this Circumſtance, as well as from man 7 
others in the Stoic Writings, That Virtue cannot be maintained in the 
World, without the Hope of a future Reward. | 13 


ai Toth; perhaps ſhould be ore; and is fo tranſlated. 


374 be Disdob n&is1 of Beo 
at not reading while your are eating, or bathing g. or cer 
ciſingꝰ Are not bu ſatisfied with: performing el Actions 
conformablyi to hat you have read? Why then do yo Hot 
think uniformly about every dung? When vo approach 
Caſar, or any other Perſon, if you p reſetve yourſelf unpaſ- 
ſionate, unalarmed, ſedate; if you are rather an Obſerver of 
what is done, than [yourſelf ] obſerved; if you do not envy 
thoſe whoare preferred to you; if the Materials of Action do 
not ſtrike you; hat do you Want e Books? How, or to 
what End ? For is not this a Kind of Preparation for Living, 
but Living itſelf; made up of Things different? Juſt as if 
a Champion, when he enters the Liſts, ſhould fall a crying, 
becauſe he is not exerciſing without. It was for this, that 
you uſed to be exerciſed. For this, were the Poiſers, the 
Duſt (c), the young Fellows, your Antagoniſts. And do you 
now ſeek for theſe, when it is the Time for Buſineſs? This 
is juſt as if, in the Topic of Aſſent, When we are preſented 
with Appearances, of which ſome are evidently true, others 
not, inſtead of ditiewilbüng eben, we en want to 9 read 
Diſſertations on Evidence. (4 


$ 


8. 2. What then is 1. Cauſe of this? T hat we Bi nei- 
ther read nor written, in order to treat the Appearances, that 
occur to us, conformably to Nature, in our Behaviour. But 
we ſtop at learning what is ſaid, and being able to explain 
it to others; at ſolving Sylogilms, and fanging paint 


* * # F & 


(c) The Olympic ee ſed to 2 themſelves wad Duſt and 
Sand: which, as they were anointed, was neceſſary to give them the 
better Hold on each other. See Mr, Upton's Note on L. III. c. 15. 


p. 419. J. 10, 


Arguments. 


Chap... EPICTET US. 37 
Arguments. Hence, where the Study is, there too is the 
Hindrance., Do you deſire abſolutely 8. * is out of your 
Power, Be reſtrained then, be hindered; be diſappointed. 
But if we read, Diſſertations about the Exertion of the 
Efforts, not merely to ſee what is ſaid about the Efforts, 
but to exert them well; on Deſire and Averſion, that we 
may not be diſappointed of our Deſires, nor incur our Aver- 
ſions: on the Duties of Life, that, mindful of our Rela- 
tions, we may do nothing irrationally, nor contrary to them: 
we ſhould not be provoked at being hindered in our Read- 
ing; but ſhould, be contented with the Performance of 
Actions ſuitable to us, and ſhould not compute as we have 
hitherto been accuſtomed to compute. To- day I have 
e read ſo many Lines; I have written ſo many; but, 
To- day I have uſed my Efforts as the Philoſophers direct. 

C have reſtrained my Deſires abſolutely; I have applied my 
« Averſion only to Things dependent on Choice. I have not 
been terrified by ſuch a one, nor put out of Countenance 
by ſuch another, I have exerciſed my Patience, my Abſtin- 
«© ence, my Beneficence.” And thus we "lou thank God for 
what we ought to thank him. But now we reſemble the 
Vulgar in another Way alſo, and do not know it. One is 
afraid, that he ſhall not be in Power; you {d), that you ſhall. 

By no means be afraid of it, Man; but as you laugh at him, 
laugh at yorr/elf. For there is no Difference, whether you 
thirſt, like one in a Fever, or dread Water, like him who is 
bit by a mad Dog. Elfe, how can you ſay, like SOC ates, 
661 If it ſo panes” God, ſo let it be?“ Do you think, that 
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( F 2 The Trandatin follows the Conjecture of Walfus. 
A Socrates, 
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Socrates, if he had fixed his Deſires on the Feile of the 
Lyceum, or the Academy, or the Converſation of the Youth 
there, Day after Day, would have made fo many Campaigns 
as he did ſo readily? Would not he have lamented and 
 groaned ; © How wretched am II now muſt I be miſerable. 

4 here, when I might be ſunning myſelf in the Lyceum?” 
Was that your Buſineſs in Life then, to ſun yourſelf? Was 
it not to be proſpetous? To be unreſtrained ? Unhindered ? 

And how could he have been Socrates, if he had lamented 


thus? How could he, after that, have written Pzans 1 in 2 
Priſon ? 


$. 3. In ſhort then, remember this, that whatever exter- 
nal to your own Choice you eſteem, you deſtroy that Choice. 
And-not only Power is external to it, but the being out of 
Power too: not only Buſineſs, but Leifure too.—“ Then, 
« muſt I live in this Tumult now? '——What do you call a 
Tumult “ A Multitude of People. And where is the 
Hardſhip? Suppoſe it is the Oùympic Games. Think it 
a public Aſſembly. There too ſome bawl out one Thing, 
ſome do another; ſome puſh the reſt. The Baths are 
crowded. Yet who of us is not pleaſed with theſe Aſſem- 
blies, and doth not grieve to leave them? Do not be hard 
to pleaſe, and ſqueamiſh at what happens. Vinegar is 
« difagreeable, [ſays one]; for it is four. Honey is diſ- 
<«« greeable, ſays a ſecond; for it diſorders my Conſtitution. 
do not like Vegetables, ſays a third. Thus too [ſay 
Others] I do not like Retirement; it is a Deſart: I do not 
“like a Crowd; it is a Tumult. Why, if Things are ſo 
diſpoſed, that you are to live alone, or with few, call this 
Condition, 
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Condition, a Repoſe; and make uſe of it as you ought. 

Talk with yourſelf : exerciſe the Appearances preſented to 
your Mind : work up your Pre-conceptions to Accuracy. 

But if you light on a Crowd, call it one of the-public Games, 
a grand Aſſembly, a Feſtival. Endeavour to ſhare in the 
Feſtival with the reſt of the World. For what Sight is more 
pleaſant to a Lover of Mankind, than a great Number of 
Men? We ſee Companies of Oxen, or Horſes, with Pleaſure. 
We are highly delighted to ſee a great many Ships. Who is 
ſorry to ſee a great many Men? But they ſtun me with 
ce their Noiſe.” ——Then your Hearing is hindered ; and 
what is that to you? Ts your Faculty of making a right Uſe 
of the Appearances of Things hindered too? Or who can 
reſtrain you from uſing your Defire and Averſion, your 
Powers of Purſuit and Avoidance, conformable to Nature ? 
What Tumult is ſufficient for this? Do but remember the 
general Rules. hat is mine? What not mines What is 
allotted me? What is the Will of God, that I ſhould do not? 
What is not His Will? A little while ago it was His Will, 
that you ſhould be at leiſure, ſhould talk with yourſelf, write 
about theſe Things, read, hear, prepare yourſelf. You have 
had ſufficient Time for this. At preſent He ſays to you, 
«© Come now to the Combat, Show us what you have learned; 
how you have wreftled.” How long would you exerciſe 
by yourſelf? It is now the Time to ſhow, whether you are 


of the Number of thoſe Champions who merit Victory, or of 


thoſe who go about the World, conquered in all the Games 
round. Why then are you out of Humour ? There 1s no 
Combat without a Tumult. There muſt be many prepara- 
tory Exerciſes, many Acclamations, many Maſters, many 


Gee. Spectators. 
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Spectators —*< But I would live in Quiet. hy chen, 
lament and groan, as you deſerve. For what greater Puniſh- 
ment is there to the Uninſtructed, and Diſobedient to the 
Orders of God, than to grieve, to mourn, to envy; in ſhort, 
to be diſappointed, and unhappy ? Are not you willing to 
deliver yourſelf from all this ?—< And how ſhall I deliver 
« myſelf? Have not you heard, that you muſt abſo- 
lutely with-hold Deſire, and apply Averſion to ſuch T hings 
only, as are dependent on Choice? That you mult give up 
all, Body, Poſſeſſions, Fame, Books, Tumults, Power, Ex- 
emption from Power? For to whichſoever your Propenſion 
is, you are a Slave; you are under Subjection; you are made 
liable to Reſtraint, to Compulſion; you are altogether the 
Property of others. But have that of Cleanthes always 
ready, 


Conduct me, Jove; and Thou, O Deſtiny. 


Is it Your Will, that J ſhould go to Rome? Conduct me to 
Rome. To Gyaros ?--To Gyaros. To Athens ?--To Athens. 
To Priſon ?--To Priſon. If you once ſay, When is one 
« to go to Athens?” you are undone. This Deſire, if it 
be unaccompliſhed, muſt neceſſarily render you diſappointed ; 
and, if fulfilled, vain on what ought not to elate you: on 
the contrary, if you are hindered, wretched, by incurring 
what you do not like. Therefore give up all theſe Things. 
——< Athens is a fine Place. Hut it is a much finer Thing 

to be happy, impaſlive, tranquil, not to have what concerns 
you dependent on others.“ Rome is full of Tumults and 
« Viſits.” ——But Proſperity is worth all Difficulties. If 
then it be a proper Time for theſe, why do not you with- 
| draw 
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draw your Averſion from them ? (What Neceſlity is there 
for you to be made to carry your Burden, by being cudgelled, 

like an Aſs?) Otherwiſe conſider, that you muſt always be 
a Slave to him, who hath the Power to procure your Diſ- 
charge, to every one who hath the Power of hinderin g you; 
and maſt worſhip him, like your evil Genius. 


pes The only Way to real Proſperity (let this Rule be 
at hand Morning, Noon, and Night,) is, a Reſignation ,of 
Things independent on Choice; to eſteem nothing as a Pro- 
perty; to deliver up all Things to our tutelar Genius, and 
to Fortune; to make thoſe the Governors of them, whom 
Jupiter hath made ſo; to be ourſelves devoted to that only, 
which is our Property; to that which is incapable of Re- 
ſtraint; and whatever we read, or write, or hear, to refer 
all to this. 
| &. 5. Therefore I cannot call any one induſtrious, if I hear 
only that he reads, or writes; nor even if he adds the whole 
Night to the Day, do I call him fo, unleſs I know to what 
he refers it. For not even you would call Him induſtrious, 
who fits up for the Sake of a Girl; nor therefore in the other 
Caſe do J. But, if he doth it for Fame, I call him ambi- 
tious ; if for Money, avaritious ; if from the Deſire of Learn- 
ing, bookiſh ; but not induſtrious. But, if he refers his 
Labour to his ruling Faculty, in order to treat and regulate 
it conformably to Nature, then only I call him induſtrious. 
For never either praiſe or blame any Perſon, on account of 
outward Actions that are common to all ; but on the account 
of Principles. Theſe are the peculiar Property of each Indi- 
vidual, and the Things which make Actions good or bad. 
GCcc'a 8. 6. 
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8. 6. Mindful of this, be pleaſed with the preſent, and con- 
tented with whatever it is the Seaſon for. If you perceive any 
of thoſe Things, which you have learned and ſtudied, ogcur- 
ng to you in Action, rejoice in them. If you have laid 
aſide Ill-nature and Reviling; if you have leſſened your 
Harſhneſs, indecent Language, Inconſiderateneſs, Effemi- 
nacy ; if you are not moved by the ſame Things as formerly 
if not in the ſame Manner as formerly; you may keep a 
pespetual Feſtival: To- day, becauſe you have behaved welt 
in one Affair: To- morrow, becauſe in another. How much 
better a Reaſon for Sacrifice is this, than obtaining a Conſul- 
ſhip, or a Government? Theſe Things you have from your- 
ſelf, and from the Gods. Remember this, Who it is that 
gave them, and to whom, and for what Purpoſe. Habituated 
once to theſe Reaſonings, can you ſtill think there is any 
Difference, in what Place you are to pleaſe God? Are not 
the Gods every-where at the ſame Diſtance? Do not they 
eycry-where e ſee what is og! ? | 


CHAPTER V. 


Concerning the Quarrelſome, and W 


9. 1. Wiſe and good Perſon neither quarrels with any 
| one himſelf, nor, as far as poſſible, ſuffers an 
other. The Life of Socrates affords us an. Example of this 
too, as well as of the other [ Virtues]; who not only every- 
where avoided Quarrelling himſelf, but did not even ſuffer 
others to quarrel. © See in Xenophon's & Ty mpoſrum, how many 
Quarrels he ended; how, again, he bore with Thra/ymachus, 
with Polus, with Callicles; how, with his Wife; how, with 
| his 
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his Son, who attempted to confute him, and cavilled with 
him. For he well remembered, that no one is Maſter of the 
ruling Faculty of another; and therefore he deſired nothing 
but what was his own.——<< And what is that? Not that 
this [ or that] Perſon (a) ſhould be moved conformably to 
Nature ; for that belongs to others; but that while they act 
in their n Way, as they pleaſe, he ſhould nevertheleſs be 
affected, and live conformably to Nature, only doing what 
belongs to himſelf, in order to make them too live conform- 
ably to Nature. For this is the Point, that a wiſe and good 
Perſon hath in View. To have the Command of an Army ? 
No: but if it be allotted him, to preſerve on this Subject of 
Action, the right Conduct of his own ruling Faculty. To 

marry? No: bur if a Marriage be allotted him, to preſerve 
himſelf, on this Subject of Action, conformable to Nature. 
But, if he would have his Wife, or his Child, exempt from 
Fault, he would have that his own, which belongs to others. 
And being inſtructed conſiſts in this very Point, To learn 
what Things are our own, and what belong to others. 
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$. 2. What Room is there then for Quarrelling, to a Perſon 
thus diſpoſed? For doth he wonder at any thing that happens? 
Doth it appear new to him? Doth not he expect worſe and 
more grievous, Injuries from bad People, than happen to him? 
Doth he not reckon it, ſo much gained, as they come ſhort 
of the laſt Extremities? Such a one hath reviled you. Vou 
are much obliged to him, that he hath not ſtruck you. But 
he hath truck. you to0.---You are much obliged. to him, that 
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(.) Perhaps . X41. or Ti, mould be read, KLPNEGU cs 3. and the 
Tranſlation follows this Conjecture. 
he 
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he hath not wounded you too. But he hath wounded you 
t00.——You are much obliged to him, that he hath not killed 
you. For when did he ever learn, or from whom, that he 
is a gentle, that he is a ſocial Animal: that the very Injury 
itſelf is a great Miſchief to the Injurious ? As then he hath 
not learned theſe Things, nor believes them, why ſhould 
he not follow what appears for his Intereſt? | Your Neigh- 
bour hath thrown Stones. What then ? Is it any Fault of 
yours? But your Goods are broken. What then?- Are you 
a Piece of Furniture? No: but your Eſſence conſiſts in the 
Faculty of Choice. What Behaviour then is aſſigned you, in 

Return? If you conſider yourſelf as a Wolf---to bite again, 
to throw more. Stones. But if you aſk the Queſtion, as a 
Man, examine your Treafure : ſee what Faculties you have 
brought into the World with you. Are they Diſpoſitions to 
Ferocity ? To Revenge? When is a Horſe miſerable? When 
he is deprived of his natural Faculties. Not when he cannot 
crow, but when he cannot run. Anda Dog? not when he 
cannot fly, but when he cannot hunt. Is not a Man then 
alſo unhappy in the ſame manner? Not he, who cannot 
ſtrangle Lions, or graſp Statues (4), (for he hath received no 
Faculties for this Purpoſe from Nature ;) but who hath loſt 
his Rectitude of Mind, his Fidelity. Such a one is the Per- 
ſon, who ought to be CT LE lamented, for the Misfortunes 
into which he is fallen: not, by Heaven, either he who is 
born (c) or dies; but he, whom it hath befallen while he lives 
| Me N * to 


_——__7 


() Like Hercules and Diogenes. See p. 260. Note (6). 
(cs) An Alluſion to a Paſſage in Euripides. The general Senſe of which 
is, That we ought to lament the Perſon who is born, from a Conſidera- 
tion 


to loſe what is properly his own: not his paternal Poſſeſ- 
ſions, his paultry Eſtate, or his Houſe, his Lodging, or his 
Slaves, (for none of theſe are a Man's own; ; but all belong- 
ing to others, ſervile, dependent, and given at different 
Tres fo different Perſons, by the Diſpoſers of them; 3) but 

his perfonal Qualifications as a Man, the Impreſſions which 
he brought into the World ſtampt upon his Mind: ſuch 
as we ſeck in Money; and, if we find them, allow it to be 
good; if not, throw it away. © What Impreſſion hath: this 


25 


e Piece of Money ? '——< Trajan's,” Give it me. 
« Wero's(d).” Throw it away. It is falſe : it is good for 
nothing. So in the other Caſe. © What Impreſſion have 
<« his Principles? Gentleneſs, ſocial Affection, Patience, 
« Good- nature. Bring them hither. I receive them. I 
make ſuch a Man a Citizen; J receive him for a Neighbour, 
a fellow Traveller. Only ſee that he hath not the Veroniar 


Impreſſion. Is he paſſionate? Is he reſentful? Is he queru- 


tous? Would he, if he took the Fancy, break the Head of 
thoſe who fall in his Way ? Why then do you call him. a 


Man? For is every thing diſtinguiſhed by the mere outward 
Form? Then ſay, juſt as well, that a Piece of Wax is an 
Apple, or that it hath the Smell and Taſte too. But the 


— — 
. 12 


tion of the Evils into which he is coming, and to rejoice over the Dead, 
who is at reſt from his Labours. Ur rox. 

| There is an Account in Herodotus, of a People of 7 brace, who uſed to- 
aſſemble, and condole with a Family where any one was born; and, on 

the contrary, expreſs great Joy and Congratulation Where auen there hap- 

pened a Death. L. 5. C. 4. 


(d) Nero being declared an Enemy by the Senate, his Coin was, in 
conſequence of this, prohibited and deſtroyed. 


external 
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external Figure 3 is not enough: nor, conſequently, is it fuffi- 
cient to make à Man, that he hath a Noſe and Eyes, if he 
hath not the proper Principles of a Man. Such a one doth 


not underſtand Reaſon, or apprehend” when he is confuted. 
He is an Aſs. Another is dead to the Senſe of Shame. © He 


isa worthleſs Creature (e); any thing, rather than a Man. 
Another ſeeks whom he may kick or bite: ſo that he is nei- 
ther Sheep nor Als, But what then ? He is a wild: Beaſt, | 


8 3, Well: but would you have me deſpiſed then 7 8 
+—Þy whom? By thoſe 7 66 know you? And how can 
They deſpiſe you, who know you to be gentle and modeſt ? 
But, perhaps, by thoſe who do not know you? And what 
is that to You? For no other Artiſt troubles himſelf about 
the Ignorant. —< But People will be much the readier to 
attack me. Why do you ſay ne Can any one hurt 
your Choice, or reſtrain you from treating conformably to 
Nature, the Appearances that are preſented to you? Why 
then are you diſturbed, and deſirous to make yourſelf appear 
formidable? Why do not you make public Proclamation, 
that you are at peace with all Mankind, however they may 
act; and that you chiefly laugh at thoſe, who ſuppoſe they 
can hurt you. Theſe Wretches neither know, who I am, 
« or in what conſiſt my Good and. Ken sg that there is no 
« Acceſs for them to what is really mine. Thus the Inha- 
bitants of a fortified 1 i at che Befiegers. « What 
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(e) The Name of ſome Animal would ſuit better * than hi 
Epithet a5pn5-es: But 5coipos, a Hog, is a Word too PIKE | and I can 
think of no better. 

2 & Trouble 


ET 7 
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<« "Trouble now are theſe People giving themſelves for 
nothing? Our Wall is ſecure; we have Proviſions for a 
ce very long Time, and every other Preparation.” Theſe are 
what render a City fortified, and impregnable: but nothing 
but its Principles render the human Soul ſo. For what Wall 
is ſo ſtrong, what Body ſo impenetrable, or what Poſſeſſion 
ſo unalienable, or what Dignity ſo ſecured againſt Stratagems? 
All Things elſe, every-where elſe, are mortal, eaſily reduced; 
and whoever, in any degree, fixes his Mind upon them, 
muſt neceſſarily be ſubject to Perturbation, Deſpair, Ter- 
rors, . Lamentations, diſappointed Deſires, and incurred 


Averhons. _ 


$. 4. And will we not fortify then the only Place of Secu- 
rity, that is granted us; and, withdrawing ourſelves from 
what is mortal and ſervile, diltgently improve what is im- 
mortal, and by Nature free? Do we not remember, that 
no one either hurts or benefits another : but the Principle, 
which we hold concerning every thing, doth it? It is this 
that hurts us; this that overturns us. Here is the Fight, 
the Sedition, the War. It was nothing elſe, that made Ere- 
ocles and Polynices Enemies, but their Principle concerning 
Empire, and their Principle concerning Exile: that the one 
ſeemed the extremeſt 'Evil; the other, the greateſt Good. 
Now the very Nature of every one is to purſue Good, to 
avoid Evil; to eſteem him as an Enemy and Betrayer, 'who 
deprives us of the one, and involves us in the other, though 
he be a Brother, or a Son, or Father. For nothing is more 
nearly related to us than Good. So that if Good and Evil 
conſiſt in Externals, there is no Affection between Father and 
11 SS Son, 
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Son, Brother and Brother; but all is every-where full of 
Enemies,” Betrayers, Sycophants. But if a right Choice be 
the only Good, and a wrong one the only Evil, what fur- 
ther Room is there for Quarrelling, for Reviling ? About 
what? About what is nothing to us? Againſt whom ? 
Againſt the Tgnorant, againſt the Unhappy, againſt thoſe 
who are deceived in Things of the greateſt Importance ? 


F. 5. Mindful of this, Socrates lived in his own Houſe, 
patiently bearing a furious Wife, a ſenſeleſs Son. For what 
were the Effects of her Fury? The Throwing as much Water 
as ſhe pleaſed on his Head, the Trampling / a Cake under 
her Feet. © And what is this to me, if I think ſuch Things 
«© nothing to me? This very Point is my Bufineſs : and 
ce neither a Tyrant, nor a Maſter, ſhall reſtrain my Will; 
« nor Multitudes, though J am a fingle Perſon; nor one 
<« ever ſo ſtrong, though I am ever ſo weak. For this is 
« given by God to every one, free from Reſtraint.” 


* 


$. 6. Theſe Principles make Friendſhip in Families, Con- 
cord in Cities, Peace in Nations. They make a Perſon 
grateful to God, every-where in good Spirits, [about Exter- 
nals, ] as belonging to others, as of no Value. But we, alas! 
are able indeed to write and read theſe Things, and to praiſe 


them when they are read; but very far from being convinced 
wy them. Therefore what 1 is ſaid of the Lacedemonians, 


) Alcibiages ſent a fine great N as a Preſent to Socrates : which 
ſo provoked the Jealouſy of the meek Xantippe, that ſhe threw it down, 
and ſtampt upon it. Sccrates only laughed, and ſaid, Now you will 
« have no Share in it yourſelf,” UPTON from ZELLAN. 


Lions 
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Lions at Home, Foxes at' Epheſus, 


| may be applied to us too: Lions in the School, but Foxes 
out of it. 


CG-H:&A:PT.E R. VI. ; 
Concerning Thoſe who grieve at being pitied. 

F. I. TT vexes me, ſay you, to be pitied. Is this your 

| Affair then, or zheirs, who pity you ? And further: 
How is it in your Power to prevent it“ It is, if I ſhow 
them, that I do not need Pity.” But are you now in 
ſuch a Condition, as not to need Pity, or are you not 
<« I think I am. But theſe People do not pity me for what, 
< if any thing, would deſerve Pity, my Faults; but for 
Poverty, and Want of Power, and Sickneſſes, and Deaths, 
and other Things of that Kind.” Are you then pre- 
pared to convince the World, that none of theſe Things is 
in reality an Evil: but that it is poſſible for a Perſon to be 
happy, even when he is poor, and without Honours, and 
Power? Or are you prepared to appear to them, rich and 
powerful? The laſt of theſe is the Part of an arrogant, filly, 
worthleſs Fellow. Obſerve too, by what Means this Fiction 
muſt be carried on. You muſt hire ſome paultry Slaves, 
and get poſſeſſed of a few little Pieces of Plate, and often 
ſhow them in Public; and, though they are the ſame, endea- 
vour to conceal that they are the fame: you muſt have gay 
Clothes, and other Finery; and make a Show of being 
honoured by your great People; and endeavour to fup 
with them, or be :howght to ſup with them; and uſe ſome 
vile Arts with your Perſon, to make it appear handſomer 


and genteeler than it really is. All this you muſt contrive, if 
Ddd 2 you 
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you would take the ſecond Way not to be pitied. And the 
firſt is impracticable, as well as ; tedious, to undertake the 
very Thing, that Jupiter himſelf could not do: to.convince 
all Mankind what Things are really good and evil, Is this 
granted you? The only Thing granted you is, to convince 
yourſelf : and you have not yet done that: and do you, 
f notwithſtanding, undertake to convince others 2 Why, who 
| hath lived ſo long with You, as you have with yourſelf? Who 
is ſo likely to have Faith in you, in order to be convinced 
by you, as you in yourſelf ?, Who is a better Wiſher, or a 
nearer Friend to you, than you to yourſelf? How is it then, 
that you have not yet convinced yourſelf? Should not you (a) 
now turn theſe Things ev N in your Thoughts? What 
you were ſtudying was this: to learn to be exempt from Grief, 
Perturbation, and Meanneſs, and to be free. Have not you 
| heard then, that the only Way that leads to this is, to give 
up what doth not Rs on Choice: to withdraw from 
it; and confeſs, that it belongs to others? What kind of 
Thing then is another's Opinion about you?“ Inde- 
« pendent on Choice. Is it nothing then to 9 
Nothing. While you are ſtill piqued and diſturbed 
about it then, do you ee W you are convinced con- 
cerning Good ARG BY) DION NEW VT 
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(% The Text 5 is * Va comp or very elliptical and NN 4 
and the Tranflation conjectural. Aro R bath e ſame Senſe in the 
next Page but one, Which is aſſigned to it here. The dal before ve 
is omitted, as being probably a Corruption of the laſt Syllable of the pre- 
ceding Word, written twice over. Mr. Upton's' MS. cuts the Difficulty 
ſhort, by leaving out ſeveral Words; in conſequence of which, the 
Tranſlation would be; How is it then, that | you have not Lat brought wm 

elf to learn to be exempt," &c. 
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F. 2. Letting others alone then, why will you not be y your 


own Scholar and Teacher? Let others look to it, whether 


it be for their Advantage to think and act contrary to N ature : 
but no one is nearer to me than myſelf. What then is the 
Meaning of this? I have heard the Reaſonings of Philoſo- 
phers, and aſſented to them: yet, in fact, I am never the 
more relieved. Am I fo ſtupid? And yet in other Things, 
that I had an Inclination to, I was not found very ſtupid: but ! 
quickly learned Grammar, and the Exerci ſes of of the Palz/ira, 
and Geometry, and the Solution of Syllogiſms. Hath not 
Reaſon then convinced me ? And yet there is no one of the 
other Things, that I ſo much approved or hiked from the very 
firſt, And now I read concerning theſe Subjects, I hear 
Diſcourſes upon them, I write about them, and I have not 
yet found any Reaſoning of greater Strength than this. What 
then do I want? Is it not, that the contrary Principles are 
not removed out of my Mind? Is it not, that I have not 
ſtrengthened theſe Opinions by Exerciſe, nor accuſtomed 
them to occur in Action; but, like Arms thrown aſide, they 
are grown ruſty, and do not fit me? Yet neither in the 
Palæſtra, nor writing, nor reading, nor folving Syllogiſms, 
am I contented with mere Learning: but I turn the Argu- 
ments every Way, which are preſented to me, and I com- 
poſe others; and the fame of convertible Propoſitions. 
But the neceffily Theorems, by which J might become 
exempted from Fear, Grief, Paſſion, unreſtrained and free, 
I neither exerciſe, nor ſtudy, with a proper Application. And 
then I trouble myſelf, what others will fay of me; whether 
I ſhall appear to them worthy of Regard; whether I ſhall 
appear happy.—Will you not fee, Wretch, what you can 

fay 
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ſay of /your/elf ? What Sort of Perſon you appear to u,. 
/elf, in your Opinions, in your Deſires, in your Averſions, 
in your Purſuits, in your Preparation, in your Intention, in 
the other proper Works of a Man? But, inſtead of that, do 
you trouble yourſelf, whether others pity you Very 
« true. But I am pitied improperly.”——Then are not 
you pained by this? And is not he who is in Pain, to be 
pitied,—*< Yes. ”——How then are you pitied improperly ? 
For you render yourſelf worthy of Pity by what you ſuffer 
upon being pitied. 


$. 3. What ſays Antiſtbenes then? Have you never 

<« heard? It is Kingly, O Cyrus, to do well, and to be 
„ill ſpoken of.” My Head is well, and all around me 
think it akes. What is that to ve? I am free from a 
Fever; and they compaſſionate me, as if I had one. 
« Poor Soul, what a long while have you had this Fever!“ 
I fay too, with a diſmal Countenance, Ay, indeed, it is now 
a long time that I have been ill. What can be the Con- 
<« ſequence then? What pleaſes God. And at the ſame 
time I ſecretly laugh at them, who pity me. What forbids 
then, but that the ſame may be done in the other Caſe? I 
am poor: but I have right Principles concerning Poverty. 
What is it to me then, if People pity me for my Poverty? I 
am not in Power, and others are: but I have ſuch Opinions 
as Lought to have concerning Power, and the Want of Power. 
Let them ſee toit, who pity me. ButIam neither hungry, nor 
_ thirſty, nor cold. But, becauſe they are hungry and thirſty, 
they ſuppoſe me to be ſo too. What can I do for them then? 
Am to go about, making Proclamation, and ſaying, Do 
| not 
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not deceive yourſelves, good People, I am very well: I 
regard neither Poverty, nor Want of Power, nor any thing 
elſe, but right Principles. Theſe I poſſeſs unreſtrained. I 
care for nothing farther —But what Trifling is this? How | 
have I right Principles, when I am not contented to be 
what I am; but am out of my Wits, how I ſhall appear? 
Rut 0 will get more, and be preferred to me. — 

Why, what is more reaſonable, than that they who take 
Pains for any thing, ſhould get moſt in that Particular, in 
which they take Pains? They have taken Pains for Power; 
you, for right Principles: they, for Riches; you, for a pro- 
per Uſe of the Appearances of Things. See whether they 
have the Advantage of you in that, for which you have taken 
Pains, and which they neglect : if they aſſent better, con- 
cerning the natural Bounds and Limits of Things ; if their 
Defires are leſs diſappointed than yours, their Averſions leſs 
incurred ; if they take a better Aim in their Intention, in their 
Purpoſes, in their Purſuits: whether they preſerve a becoming 
Behaviour, as Men, as Sons, as Parents, and ſo on in reſpect 
of the other Relations of Life. But, if they are in Power, 
and you not (4) : why will you not ſpeak the Truth to yourſelf; 
that yow do nothing for the Sake of Power; but that zhey 
do every thing? And it is very unreaſonable, that he who 
carefully ſeeks any thing, ſhould be leſs ſucceſsful than he 
who neglects it. No: but, fince I take Care to have 
e right Principles, it is more reaſonable, that I ſhould have 


— — 


lk. 


(4) I have tranſlated thus, on the Suppoſition, that ov in the Original 
ought to be repeated. | 
| 5 | DN „Power. 
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&> f Power, es, in reſpect to what you take Care about, 
your Principles. But give up to others the Things, in Which N 
they have taken more Care than you. Ele it is 1 as 
becauſe y ou Have right Principles, ou 10U 1d think it 8. 
that, 17 ot u ket an Arrow, . you mould mY the Mark 
better than an Archer, 6r ; or that you ſhould forge tter than 
a "Smith. Therefore let alone kid ins about rincip =» 
and apply yourſelf to the Thing 8 which, you wi 1 5 | 
and then fall a crying, if you d not fiicceed 3 for) you deſetye 
to cry. But now you fay, that you are engaged i in other 
Things; intent upon other Things: and i it is a true Saying, ' that 
one Buſineſs doth not ſuit with another. One Man, as ſoon as 
he riſe and goes out, ſeeks to whom he may pay his Com- 
pliments; whom he may Aatter ; ; to whom he may ſend a 
Preſent; how he may pleaſe the Daticer of Vogue]; how, 
by doing ill-natured Offices to one, he m y oblige another. 
When-ever he prays, he prays for Things like theſe : when- 
ever he ſacrifices, he ſacrifices for Things like theſe. To 


theſe he transfers the  Pythagorean | Precept; 


2110 1 II #10 1h 5 Tis . 


4. not a fealing Ged of Sheep farprije; &. 


(c) Where have I failed i in Poltit of Flattery ? | ? Iihat have I 
done? Any thing like a free, bg pirited Man? | If he 
ſhould find any thing of this Sort, Ahe rebu ikes and accuſes 
himſelf. « What Buſineſs had you to ſay that) For could 


« not you have lied? Even the Philoſopher iy, there 1 is 
«© no Objection againſt * a th ah Wa | 


— — * 


(c) See the Pythagorean Verſes (quoted in B. III. c. 10.) of which theſe 
Queſtions are a Parody, 3 


__ EPICTETUS. 3 


But on the other hand, if you have i in n reality been 
4 about nothing elſe, but to make a right Uſe of the. 


App earance of Things; as ſoon as you are up in a Morning, 


conſider, | what do I want in order to be free from Paſſion? 


What, to enjoy Tranquillit)? What am 1? Am I mere 
worthleſs Body ? ? Am I Eftate ? Am! Reputation ? None of 
125 ; What then? I am a reaſonable Creature. What then 

is required of me? Recollect your Actions. Where have I 
failed, in any Requiſite for Proſperity ? 7Yhat have I done, 
either unfriendly, or unſociable? hat have 1 omitted, that 
was neceſſary in theſe Points? | | 


8. 5. Since there is ſo much A then in your De- 


fires, your Actions, your Wiſhes, would you yet have an 
equal Share with others in thoſe Things, about which you 
have not taken Pains, and, they have? And do you wonder, 


after all, and are you out of Humour, if they pity you ? But 


they are not out of Humour, if you pity them. Why? 


Becauſe they are convinced, that they are in Poſſeſſion of 
their proper Good; but you are not convinced that you are. 


Hence you are not contented with your own Condition ; but. 
defire theirs; whereas they are contented with theirs, and 
do not defire yours. For, if you were really convinced, 


that it is you who are. in Poſſeſſion of what is good, and that 
they are miſtaken, you 1 would not P much as think what 
they fay about you. 
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F. 0 H Af T E R vn. bb 01 00% 
Dot) Ert Of. Fearleſs. | 


TH AT Ae a Tyrant Mutti His is Guarils, 
ay) you, and their Swords; they who belong to 
che Bed - chamber and they who ſhut out thoſe, who would 
goin. What is the Reaſon then, that, if you bring a Child 
to him when he is ſurrounded 7b his Guards, it is not afraid ? 
Is it becauſe the Child. doth not know what they mean ? 
Suppoſe then, that any one doth know what ! is meant by 
Guards, and that they are armed with Swords; and, for mo 
very Reaſon, comes in the Tyrant's Way, being deſirous, o 
account of ſome Misfortune, to die, and ſeeking to die 15 
by the Hand of another: Doth fuch a Man fear the Guards ? 
No: for he wants the very Thing, that renders them formid- 
able. Well then: : if any one, without an abſolute Deſire 
to live or die, but, as it may happen, comes in the Way of 
a Tyrant, what reſtrains his 58 him without Fear ? 
Nothing. If then another ſhould think. concerning his 
Eſtate, or Wife, or Children, as this Man doth concerning 
his Body; and, in ſhort, from ſome Madneſs or Folly, ſhould 
be of ſuch a Diſpoſition, as not to care whether he hath them, 
or hath them not; but, as Children, playing with Shells, 
make a Difference indeed in the Play, but do not trouble 
themſelves about the Shells; ſo he ſhould pay no Regard: to 
the Materials [of Action]; but apply, himſelf to the playing 
with, and Management of, them; what Tyrant, what Guards, 
or their Swords, are any longer formidable to ſuch a Man? 


32. 
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$. 2. And is it poſſible, that any one ſhould be thus diſ- 
poſed towards theſe Things from Madneſs (a); and the Gali- 
leans, from mere Habit; yet that no one ſhould be able to 
learn, from Reaſon and Demonſtration, that God made all 
Things in the World, and the whole World itſelf, unre- 
ſtrained and perfect; and all its Parts for the Uſe {of the 
Whole d. All other Creatures are indeed excluded from a 
Power. of comprehending the Adminiſtration of the World : 
but a reaſonable Being hath Abilities for the Conſideration of 
all theſe Things: both that it [elf] is a Part, and what 
Part; and that it is. fit the Parts ſhould ſubmit to the 
Whole. Beſides, being by Nature conſtituted noble, magna- 
nimous, and free, it fees, , that, of the Things which relate 
to it, ſome are unreſtrained and in its own Power, ſome 
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(a) Epictetus, probably, means, not any remaining Diſciples of Judas 
of Gale, but the Chriſtians, whom Julian afterwards affected to call 
Galileans. It helps to confirm this Opinion, that M. Antoninus (L. 2. F. 3.) 
mentions them, by th eir proper Name of Chriſtians, as ſuffering Death 
out of mere Sea v. 15 would have been more reaſonable, and more 
worthy the Character of theſe great Men, to have enquired into the Prin- 
ciples, on which the Chriſtians refuſed to worſhip Heathen Deities, and 
by which they were enabled to ſupport their Sufferings with ſuch 
amazing Conſtancy, than raſhly to pronounce their Behaviour the Effect 


of Obſtinacy and Habit. Epictetus and Antouinus were too exact Judges 


of Human Nature, not to know, that Ignominy, Tortures, and Death, 
are not, merely on their own Account, Objects of Choice: nor could the 
Records of any Time, or Nation, furnith them with an Example of 
Multitudes of Perſons of both Sexes, of all Ages, Ranks, and natural 
Diſpoſitions, in diſtant Countries, and ſucceſſive Periods, reſigning what- 
ever is moſt valuable and dear to the Heart of Man, from a Principle of 
Obſlinacy, or the mere Force of Habit: not to fay, that Habit could 
have no Influence on the firſt Sufferers. £ 


Eee 2 reſtrained, 
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reſtrained, . and in the Power of others: the ynreſtrainetl, 
ſuch as depend on Choice; the reſtrained, ſuch as, do not 
depend on it. And, for this Reaſon; if it eſteems ts Good 
and its Intereſt; to conſiſt in Things unreſtrained, and in its 
own, Fower, it will be free, proſper Ous, happy, / unhurt, 
magnanimous,, pious; thankful (6) to God; for every thing; 
never finding fault with any thing, never cenſuring any 
thing that is brought to paſs by him. But, if. it eſteems its 
Good, and its Intereſt, to conſiſt in Externals, and I hings 
independent en Choice, it muſt neceſſarily be reſtrained, be 
hindered, be enſlaved to thoſe whe have the Power over 
thoſe Things which it admires, and fears; it muſt neceſſarily 
be impious, as ſuppoſing itſelf injured by God, and unequi- 

table, as claiming more than its Share; it muſt vere 
PA VE ane e ne J ns W en 16511 21 34 


F. 3. What forbids, but that he, a diſtingn aſhes theſe 
Things, may live with an eaßy jad "Bo. fan, quietly 
expecting whatever may happe en, Lon E 
what hath happened ? Woul Se be Th w 
Lot]? Bring it; and you ſhall ſeR what Pöbel, — i 
hath got one to act it well Would you have Power ? 
Bring Toils too along with it. Baniſhment ® Where-ever I 
go, it will be well with me there: for it was well with me 
bere, not on account of the Place, but of the Principles, 
which I ſhall carry away with me; for no one can deprive 
me of theſe: e contrary, they alone are my Property, 


and cannot ho taken way; ; and retaining them, ſuffices me 


(2) This agrees with Epb. v. 20. Giving Thanks always for all 7 hings 
unto God—. 


8 


e J am, or what - ever I do. But it is now time 
to die“ What is it that you call dying (c)? Do not 
talk of the Thing in a Tragedy Strain; but ſay, as the Truth 
is, that it is Time for a compound Piece of Matter to be 
reſolved back into its Original. And where is the Terror of 
this? What Part of the World is going to be loſt? What 
is going to happen new, or prodigious? 1s it for this] that's 
Tyrant is formidable? ls it on this Account, that the Swords 
of his Guards ſeem ſo large and ſharp? Try theſe Things 
upon others. For my Part, I have examined the Whole. 
No one hath an Authority over me. God hath made me 
free: I know his Commands: after this, no one can enflave 
me. I have a proper Aſſertor of my Freedom; proper 
Judges. Is it not of my Body, that you are che Maſter ? 
What is that to ue then? Of that Trifle my Eſtate ? What 
is that to ne then? Is it not of Baniſhment and Chains, that 
you are the Maſter ? 7 Why, all theſe again, and my whole 


Body I give up to vou: when-ever 1292 pleaſe, make a T 40 


re 


id you w ill 6nd hg w far i it extends. 
9 1JIC Jt 


Os 


of your Power, : 


WVOS :-5 


 $-41-Whorm ch pain Halle longer far Y THY W 
belong to the Bed- chamber? Left they ſhould do- What? 
Shut me out? If they find me deſious to come in; let them. 


——< Why do you come to the Door then? Becauſe it 


is fitting for me, that while the Play laſts, I ſhould play too. 


——< How then are you incapable of being ſhut out 
Becauſe, if Lam not admitted, I would not wiſh'to go in; 
but would much rather, that! Things aud Dee as they are: 


po The Tranſlation here follows Mr. Ubtn s M Macke and 


Emendation. 
for 
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for I eſteem what God wills, to be better than what I will /@). 

F give myſelf up a Servant and a Follower to Him. I purſue; 
I deſire, in ſhort, I will along with Him. Being ſhut out 
doth not relate to n,; but to thoſe who puſh to get in. Why 
then do not I puſh too? Becauſe I know; that there is not 
any Good diſtributed there to thoſe who get in. But when 
I hear any one congratulated on the Favour of Gzyfar, I ſay, 
What hath he got ?---< A Province (2).”---Hath he then got 
ſuch Principles too, as he ought to have ?—< A public 
© Charge.” ——Hath he then got with it the Knowlege how to 
uſe it too? If not, why ſhould I be thruſt about any longer 
to get in? Some one ſcatters Nuts and Figs. Children ſcramble 
and quarrel for them; but not Men: for they think them 
Trifles. But, if any one ſhould ſcatter Shells, not even 
Children would ſcramble for theſe. Provinces are diſtribut- 
ing. Let Children look to it. Money. Let Children look 
to it. Military Command, a Conſulſhip. Let Children 
ſeramble for them. Let theſe be ſhut out, be beat, kiſs the 
Hands of the Giver, of his Slaves. But to me, they are but 
mere Figs and Nuts.“ What then is to be done? —If 
you miſs them, while 7 is throwing them, do not trouble 
yourſelf about it: but, if a Fig ſhould jall into your Lap, 
take it, and eat it; for one may pay ſo much Regard cven 
to a Fig. But, if I am to ſtoop and throw down one, or be 
thrown down by another, and flatter thoſe who are got in, 
a Fig is not worth this, nor any other of the Things which 
are not really good, and which the Philoſophers have per- 
ſuaded me not to eſteem as — | 2 


— 


(4) Nevertheleſs not as J will, but as Thou wilt, Matth. xxvi. 39. 
(e) The Tranſlation of this Paſſage follows the Conjecture of Molſſus. 
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§. 5. Show me the Swords of the Guards.“ See 
«© how big, and how ſharp they are. What then do 
theſe great and ſharp Swords do ?—< They kill. 
And what doth a Fever do Nothing elſe.” And 
a File “ Nothing elſe.” Would you have me then be 
ſtruck with an awtul Admiration of all theſe, and worſhip 
them, and go about a Slave to them all? Heaven forbid ! 
But, having once learnt, that every thing that is born muſt 
likewiſe die, (that the World may not be at a Stand, or the 
Courſe of it hindered), I no longer make any Difference, 
whether this be effected by a Fever, or a Tile, or a Soldier: 
but, if any Compariſon 'is to be made, I know, that the 
Soldier will effect it with leſs Pain, and more ſpeedily. Since 
then I neither fear any of thoſe Things, which he can inflict 
upon me, nor covet any thing which he can beſtow, why do 


I ſtand any longer in Awe of a Tyrant? Why am I ſtruck 


with Aſtoniſhment? Why do I fear his Guards? Why do 1 
rejoice, if he ſpeaks kindly to me, and receives me graciouſly ; 
and relate to others, in what Manner he ſpoke to me? For 
is He Socrates,” or Diogenes, that his Praiſe ſhould ſhow what 
I am? Or have I fet my Heart on imitating his Manners ? 
But, to K up the Play, I go to him, and ſerve him, as 
long as he commands nothing unreaſonable or improper. 
But, if he ſhould fay to me, © Go to Salamis, and bring 
Leo (, Tanſwer him, Seek another, for I play no longer. 
H Lead him away. I follow, in Sport.“ But 
« your Head will be taken off.” ——And will his own always 


7 An Alluſion to the Story, mentioned in the firſt Chapter of this 
Book, p. 365. Note (e). 
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remain on; or yours, who obey him“ But you will be 
* thrown out, unburied. ——It 7 am the Corpſe, I ſhall be 
thrown out; but if I am ſomething elſe than the Corpſe (g, 
ſpeak more handſomely, as the Thing is, and do not think 
to fright me. Theſe Things are frightful to Children and 
Fools. But if any one, who hath once entered into the 
School of a Philoſopher, doth not know what he himſelf is, 
he deſerves to be frighted, and to flatter what he lately 
flattered ; if he hath not yet learnt, that he is neither Fleſh, 
nor Bones, nor Nerves ; but that which makes uſe of theſe, 
and regulates and comprehends the Appearances of Tine 


F. 6. „ Well: but theſe Reaſonings make Men deſpiſe the 
* Laws. And what Reaſonings then render thoſe, who. 
uſe them, more obedient to the Laws? But the Law of 
Fools is no Law. And yet, ſee how theſe Reaſonings render 
us properly diſpoſed, even towards ſuch Perſons, ſince they 
teach us, not to claim, in Oppoſition to them, any thing 
wherein they have it in their Power to be ſuperior to us. 

They teach us to give up Body, to give up Eſtate, Children, 
Parents, Brothers, to yield every thing, to let go every thing, 
excepting only Principles; which even Jupiter hath excepted, 

and decreed to be every one's own Property. What Unreaſon- 
ableneſs, what Breach of the Laws, is there in this? Where 
you are ſuperior and ſtronger, there I give way to you : 

Where, on the contrary, I am ſuperior, do you ſubmit to 
me; for this hath been my Study, and not yours,” Your 
Study hath been to walk upon a Maſaic Floor, to be attended 


g See p. 326. Note (0). 


by 
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by your Servants and Clients, to wear fine Clothes, to have 
2 great Number of Hunters, Fidlers, and Players. Do I 
lay any Claim ¶ to theſe?] But [on the other hand,] have 
you then ſtudied Principles, or even your own rational 
Faculty? Do you know, of what Parts it conſiſts? How 
they are connected; vrhat are its Articulations; what Powers 
it hath, and of what Kind? Why then do you take it amiſs, 
if another, who hath ſtudied them, hath the Advantage of 
you in theſe Things ?—< But they are of all Things the 
e greateſt. Well: and who reſtrains you from being 
converſant with them, atid attending to them ever ſo care- 
fully? Or who is better provided with Books, with Leiſure, 
with Affiſtants? Only turn your Thoughts now-and- then 
to tlieſe Matters; beſtovw / but a little Time upon your own 


ruling Faculty { Con der what it is you have, and whence 


it came, n ufs all other Things, chat examines them 
all, that chuſes, that rejects. But while you employ your- 
ſelf about Externals, you n ay have thoſe indeed, ſuch as no 
one elſe hat; but your ruling Se ſuch as you like to 
have it, ſordid and neglected. 


1 121 1 


Tis 


- } rai 11 A T E R VIII. , 
Conernirif 2 haftit Pun into the  Philoſophic Dreſe. 


EW OAT 
F. I. N N commend or cenſure any one for common 
OO Actions, nor aſcribe them either to Skilfulneſs 
or Unſkilfulnefs ; and thus you will at once be free both from 
Raſhneſs and IIl- nature. Such a one bathes in a mighty 
little Time. Doth he therefore do it ill? Not at all. But 
5 Ff f what? 


PS 
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what? In a mighty little Time, —< Is every thing well 


« done then? © y no means. But what is done from 
good Principles is well done; what from bad ones, ill. But 
till you know from what Principle any one acts, neither 
commend nor cenſure the Action. But the Principle is not 
eaſily judged of from the external Appearances. Such a one 
is a Carpenter. Why? He uſes an Axe. What ſignifies 
that? Such a one is a Muſician: for he ſings. What ſigni- 
fies that? Such a one is a Philoſopher. Why? Becauſe he 
wears a Cloke and long Hair. What then do Mountebanks 
wear? And fo, when People ſee any of theſe acting inde- 
cently, they preſently ſay, © See (a) what the Philoſopher 
e doth.” But they ought rather, from his acting indecently, 
to ſay, he is no Philoſopher. For, if indeed the Idea, which we 
have of a Philoſopher, and his Profeſſion, was, to wear a Cloke 
and long Hair, they would ſay right: but, it it be rather to 
keep himſelf free from Faults, ſince he doth not fulfil his 
Profeſſion, why do not they deprive him of his Title? For 
this is the Way with regard to other Arts. When we {ce 
any one handle an Axe aukwardly, we do not ſay, << Where 
« is the Uſe of this Art? See how ill Carpenters perform.” 

But we fay the very contrary : © This 17 is no Carpenter; 
« for he handles an Axe aukwardly.“ 80, if we hear any 
one {ing badly, we do not ſay, „ Obſerve how Muſicians 
« fing;” but rather, © This Fellow is no Muſician,” It 
is with regard to Philoſophy alone, that People are thus 
affected. When they ſee any one acting contrary to the Pro- 
feſſion of a Fenn they do not take away his Title; 


(4) Perhaps the true Reading i 189 0 en, | 
but; 
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but, laying it down, that he is a Philoſopher, and then 
aſſuming from the very Fact that he behaves indecently, 
they infer, that Philoſophy is of no Uſe. 


F. 2. What then is the Reaſon of this?” Becauſe we 
pay ſome Regard to the Pre- conception which we have of a 
Carpenter, and a Muſician, and fo of other Artiſts ; but not 
of a Philoſopher; which being thus vague and confuſed, we 
judge of it only from external Appearances. And of what 
other Art do we take up our Judgment from the Dreſs and 
the Hair? Hath it not Theorems too, and Materials, and an 
End, to diſtinguiſh it?] What then is the Subject- matter 
of a Philoſopher? Is it a Cloke? No: but Reaſon. What 
his End? To wear a Cloke ?---No : but to have his Reaſon 
correct. What are his 'Theorems? Are they how to get a 
great Beard, or long Hair? No: but rather, as Zeno 
expreſſes it, To know the Elements of Reaſon, what each 
of them is in particular, and how they are adapted to each 
other, and what are their Conſequences. 


F. 3. Why then will you not firſt ſee, whether, by acting 
in an unbecoming Manner, he anſwers his Profeſſion, and 
ſo proceed to blame the Study? Whereas now, when you 
act ſoberly yourſelf, you fay, from what he appears to do 
amiſs, © Obſerve the Philo/other !” As if it was decent to call 
a Perſon, who doth ſuch Things, a Philgſopher. And, again, 
« This is philoſophical!” But you do not ſay, © Obterve 
c the Carpenter, or obſerve the Muſician,” when you know 
one of them to be an Adulterer, or ſee him to be a Glutton. 
So, in ſome ſmall Degree, even You perceive, what the Profeſ- 

Eff a ſion 


% De Diseovitts! of Hook IV. 
Gon of a Philoſopher is; but are miſled, and confeunded by 
your own Careleſſneſs. But indeed even they, who are eallèd 
Philoſophers, enter upon their Profeſſion by Things which 
are common to them with others. As ſoon as they have 
put on a Cloke, and let their Beard grow, they cry, I am 
a Philoſopher.” Yet no one ſays, © I am a Muſician; 
becauſe he hath bought a Fiddle and Fiddleſtick: nor, 1 
« am a Smith; becauſe he is dreſt in the Vulcamam Cap 
and Apron. But they take their Name from their _ not 
from their Habit. | 


§. 4. For this Reaſon, Euphrates was in the Right to fay, 
I long endeavoured to conceal my cinbracing the philo- 
« ſophic Life; and it was of Uſe to me. For, in the firſt 
place, I knew, that, what I did right, I did it not for 
cgpectators; but for myſelf. I ate in a proper Manner, for 
« myſelf. I had a compoſed Look, and Walk, all for God 
% and myſelf, Then, as I fought alone, I was alone in 
«© Danger. Philoſophy was in no Danger, on my doing any 
<« thing ſhameful, or unbecoming: nor did I hurt the reſt 
„of the World; which, by offending as a Philoſopher, I 
might have denies For this Reaſon, they who were igno- 
« rant of my Intention, uſed to wonder, that while J con- 
<« verſed, and lived intirely with Philoſophers, I never took 
up the Character. And where was the Harm, that I 
«© ſhould be diſcovered to be a Philoſopher by my Actions, 
and not by the uſual Badges. See how T eat, how I drink, 
„% how I ſleep, how I bear, how I forbear; how I aſſiſt 
others; how I make uſe of my Deſires, how of my Aver- 
„ f10ns; how I preſerve the natural and acquired Relations, 
1 « without 


& 
. 

be 
. 
1 
4 
4 
— 

3 
£ 


* without Confuſion, and without Impediment. Judge of me 
&« from hence, if you can. But, if you are ſo deaf and blind, 
< that you would not ſuppoſe Y. $A himſelf to be a good 
<« Smith, unleſs you ſaw the Cap upon his Head, where is the 

+ PR of not an found out by ſo fooliſh a Judge? 


| 8. 5. It was ; thus too that Socrates OS himſelf FP 
the Generality : and ſome even came and deſired him to 
recommend them to Philoſophers. Did he uſe to be diſ- 
pleaſed then, like us; and ſay, What! do not you take ane 
for a Philoſopher? No: he took and recommended them; 
contented with only being a Philoſopher, and rejoicing in not 
being vexed, that he was not thought one. For he remem- 
bered his Buſineſs : and what is the Buſineſs of a wiſe and 
good Man? To have many Scholars? By no means. Let 
thoſe ſee to it, Who have made this their Study. Well chen: 
is it to be a perſect Maſter of difficult Theorems ? Let others 
ſee to that too. In what then was he, and did he deſire 
to be, ſomebody? In what conſtituted his Hurt or Advan- 
tage. If, days he, any one can hurt me, I am doing 
<« nothing. If 1 depend for my Advantage upon another, I 
© am nothing. Do I wiſh for any thing, and it doth not 
« come to paſs? I am unhappy.” To ſuch a Combat he 
invited every one, and in my Opinion, yielded to no one. 
But do you think it was by making Proclamation, and fay- 
ing, © I am fuch a one? Far from it: but by being ſuch 
a one. For this, again, is Folly and Inſolence to ſay, I am 
00 impaſſive and undiſturbed. Be it known to you, Mortals, 
<« that while yow are fluctuating and buſtling about for Things 
« of no Value, J alone am free from all Perturbation.” —— 

Are 
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Are you then ſo far from being contented with having 0 
Pain Voutſelf that you muſt nett make Proddinifion't 
Come hither, all you who have the Gout, or the Head-ake, 
« or a Fever, or are lame, or blind; and ſee me free from 
every Diſtemper.” This is vain and ſhocking, unleſs you 
could ſhow, like Aſculapius, by what Method of Cure they 
may preſently become as free from Diſtempers as yourlelt, 
and bring your own Health as a Proof of i it. 


F. 6. Such is the Cynic, honoured with ke Sexptre avid 
Diadem from Jobe: who ſays, © That you may ſee, O 
Mankind, that you do not ſeek Happineſs and Tranquil- 
« lity where it is, but where it is not; behold, Iam ſent an 
«© Example to you, from God; who have neither (5) Eſtate; 
&« nor Houſe, nor Wife, nor Children, nor even a Bed, or 
<« Coat, or Furniture. And ſee how healthy I am. Try 
« me: and, if you ſee me free from Perturbation,” hear 
ce the Remedies, and by what Means I was cured.” This 
now is benevolent and noble. But conſider 'whoſe Buſineſs 
it is. — Jupiters, or His whom he judges worthy of this 
Office; that he may never diſcover any thing to the World, 
by which he may invalidate his own Teſtimony, which he 
gives for Virtue, and againſt Externals. 


AR 


Mo fickly Pale his beauteous Features wear, 
Wor from his Cheek he wipes the languid Tear, HoMER. 


And not only this, but he doth not deſire or ſeek for Com- 
pany, or Place, or Amuſement, as Boys do the Vintage Time, 


—_— 


(5) See p. 292. Note (n). 
TY 4 1 


or Holy- Days: always fortified by virtuous Shame, as others 
are by Walls, and Gates, and Centinels. 


8.7. But now they, who have only ſuch an Inclination to 
Philoſophy, as bad Stomachs have to ſome Kinds of Food, 
of ,which, they will preſently grow ſick, immediately run to 
the Sceptre, to the Kingdom. They let grow their Hair, 
aſſume (d) the Cloke, bare the Shoulder, wrangle with all 
they meet; and even, if they ſee any one in a thick warm 
Coat, wrangle with him. Firſt harden yourſelf againſt all 
Weather, Man. Conſider your Inclination; whether it be 
not that of a bad Stomach, or of a longing Woman. Firſt 
ſtudy to conceal what you are; philoſophiſe a little while 
by yourſelf, Fruit is produced thus. The Seed muſt firſt 
be buried in the Ground, lie hid there ſome time, and grow 
up by degrees, that it may come to Perfection. But, if it 
produces the Ear before the Stalk hath its proper Joints, it 
is imperfect, and of the Garden of Adonis (e). Now you are 
a poor Plant of this Kind. You have bloſſomed too ſoon : 
the Winter will kill you. See what Countrymen fay about 
Seeds of any Sort, when the warm Weather comes too 
early. They are in great Anxiety, for fear the Seeds ſhould 


* 
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{d) Which were the Characteriſtics of the Cynics. 


(e) At the Feaſt of Adonis, there were carried about little Earthen Pots, 
filled with Mould, in which grew ſeveral Sorts of Herbs. Thele were 
called Gardens: and from thence the Gardens of Adonis came to be pro- 
verbially applied to Things unfruittul or fading; becauſe thoſe Herbs 
were only ſowed ſo long before the Feſtival, as to ſprout forth and be 
green at that Time, and then were preſently caſt into the Water. Sce 
PoTTER's Grecian Antiquities, Chap. 20. p. 363. 
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ſhoot out too luxuriantly; and then, one Froſt taking them / 
{hows how prejudicial their Forwardneſs was. Beware you too, 
Man. You have ſhot out luxuriantly; you have ſprung forth 
towards a trifling Fame, before the proper Seaſon, You ſeem 
to be cmebody. as a Fool may among Fools. You will be 
taken by the Froſt : or rathet, you. are already frozen down< 
wards, at the Root: you ſtill bloffom indeed a little at the 
Top, and therefore you think you ate ſtill alive and flouriſh- 
ing. Let ws, at leaſt, ripen naturally. Why do you lay us 
open? Why do you force us? We cannot yet bear the Air 
Suffer the Root to grow ; then. tho firſt, then the keond, 
then the third Joint of the Stalk to ſpring from it; and 
thus /g Nature will force out the Fruit, whether I will or 
not, For who that is big with, and full of fuch Principles, 
doth not perceive too his own Qualifications, and exert his 
Efforts to correſpondent Operations? Not even a Bull is 
ignorant of his own Qualifications, when any wild Beaſt 
approaches the Herd, nor waits for any one to encourage 
him; nor a Dog, when he ſpies any Game. And, if I have 
the Qualifications of a good Man, ſhall I wait for you to 
qualify me for my own proper Operations? But believe me, 
I have them not yet, Why then would you wiſh me to be 


withered before ud A as _ are ? 


Is 4 f —— th. Dis 


(f) Here is a « this Similitude to <a Sced, in the Goſpels, that 
ſprung up quickly, and withered, 


(g) This Paſſage hath ſome Difficulty in the Original ; and, probably, 
may have been 9 The Tranſlation hath given what ſeems to be 


the Senſe, 


? CHA P- 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Co ber ning a Perſon who was grown immodeſt. 


HEN you ſee another! in Power, ſet againſt it, 
that you have the Advantage of not wanting . 


0% 6. I. 


188 When you ſee another rich, ſee what you have 


inſtead of Riches: for, if you have nothing in their Stead, 
you are miſerable. But, if you have the Advantage of not 
needing Riches, know, that you have ſomething more than 
he hath, and of far greater Value. Another poſſeſſes a hand- 
ſome Woman; you, the Happineſs of not deſiring a handſome 
Woman: Do you think theſe are little Matters? And what 


would thoſe very Perſons, who are rich, and powerful, and 


poſſeſs handſome Women, give, that they were able to 
deſpiſe Riches and Power, and thoſe very Women whom 
they love, and whom they acquire! Do not you know of 
what Nature the Thirſt of one in a Fever is? It hath no 
Reſemblance to that of a Perſon, in Health. He drinks, and 
is ſatisfied. But the other, after being delighted a very little 
while, grows ſick, turns the Water into Choler, throws it 
up, hath Pain in his Bowels, and becomes more violently 
thirſty. Of the ſame Nature is it to have Riches, or Domi- 
nion, or enjoy a fine Woman, with Fondneſs of any one 
of theſe Things. Jealouſy takes place; Fear of loſing the 
beloved Object; indecent Diſcourſes; indecent Deſigns; un- 
Wen Actions. 


* 


— 


5 They, who are deſirous of taking Refuge in Heatheniſm from the 
Strictneſs of the Chriſtian Morality, will find no great Conſolation in 
reading this Chapter of Epicletus. 

G 9 g $2. 
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&. 2. * And what, ſay you, do I loſe all the while? 
You were modeſt, Man, and are ſo no longer. Have you 
loſt nothing? Inſtead of Chryfppus and Zeno, you read 
Ariſtides (b) and Euenus (c). Have you loſt nothing then? 
Inſtead of Socrates and Diogenes, you admire him who can 
corrupt and entice the moſt Women. You ſet out your Per- 
ſon, and would be handſome, when you are not. You love 
to appear in fine Clothes, to attract the Eyes of the Women; 
and, if you any-where meet with (d) a good Perfumer, you 
* 1. yourſelf a happy Man. But formerly you did not ſo 
much as think of any of theſe Things ; but only where you 
might find a decent Diſcourſe, a worthy Perſon, a noble 
Deſign. For this Reaſon, you uſed to ſleep like a Man; to 
appear in public like a Man; to wear a manly Dreſs; to hold 
Diſcourſes worthy of a Man. And after this, do you tell me, 
you have loſt nothing? What then do Men loſe nothing but 
Money ? Is not Modeſty to be loſt? Is not Decency to be 
loſt? Or may he, who loſes theſe, ſuffer no Damage? You 
indeed perhaps no longer think any thing of this Sort to be 
a Damage. But there was once a Time, when you accounted 
this to be the only Damage and Hurt ; when you were anxi- 
ouſly afraid, leſt any one ſhould ſhake your Regard from theſe 
Diſcourſes and Actions. See, it is not ſhaken by another ; 
but by yourſelf. Fight againſt yourſelf, recover yourſelf to 
Decency, to Modeſty, to Freedom. If you had formerly 
been told any of theſe Things of me, that any one prevailed 
on me to commit Adultery, to wear ſuch a Dreſs as yours, 


| () An indecent Poet of Ml xtus. 
(c) A Writer of amorous Verſes. 


(d) The Tranſlation follows Mr. Upton's Conjecture of Mopamois. 
to 
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to be perfumed, would not you have gone and laid violent 
Hands on the Man, who thus abuſed me? And will you not 
now then help yourſelf ? For how much eafier is that 
Aſliſtance ? You need not kill, or fetter, or affront, or go 
to Law with any one; but merely to talk with yourſelf, who 
will moſt readily be perſuaded by you, and with whom no 
one hath greater Credit than you. And, in the firſt place, 
condemn your Actions: but when you have condemned 
them, do not deſpair of yourſelf, nor be like thoſe poor- 
ſpirited People, who when they have once given Way, 
abandon themſelves intirely, and are carried along, as by a 
Torrent. Take Example from the wreſtling Maſters. Hath 
the Boy fallen down? Get up again, they ſay; wreſtle again, 
till you have acquired Strength. Be you affected in the ſame 
Manner. For, be aſſured, that there is nothing more tract- 
able than the Human Mind. Vou need but will, and it is 
done, it is ſet right: as, on the contrary, you need but nod 
over the Work, and it is ruined. For both Ruin and Reco- 
very are from within. 


§. 3.5 And, after all, what Good will this do me? — 
(e) What greater Good do you ſeek? From impudent, you 
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(e) Epiftetus here aſſerts, that the only Benefit of Reformation is, 
being re farmed; and that they, who look for any other, are incapable of 
being reformed, even by God himſelf; and fo may go on, and be as bad 
as they pleaſe. Suppoſe a Prince ſhould publiſh a Proclamation, that the 
only Advantage of Loyalty was being loyal ; and, if any of his Subjects 
looked for any other, he might be a Rebel with Impunity : what Effect 
muſt this have, compared with the Declaration, Rev. xx11. 11, 12. He 
that is unjuſt, let him be unjuſt flill : and be that is filthy, let him be filthy 
fill : and be that is righteous, let him be righteous ſtill: And behold, I come 
quickly, and my Reward is with Me, to give to every Man, according as 
tis Works ſhall be. 
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will become modeſty from indecent, decent; from diflolute, 
ſober. If you ſeek any greater Things than theſe, go on 
as you do. It is no longer in the Power of any God to 
ſaye you. 


CHAPTER XK. 


What Things we are to deſpiſe, and on what 70 place a 
diſtinguiſhed Value. 


8. I, HE Doubts and Perplexities of all Men are con- 

cerning Externals. What they ſhall do? How 
it may be? What will be the Event? Whether this Thing 
may happen, or that? All this is the Talk of Perſons. 
engaged in Things independent on Choice. For who ſays, 
How ſhall I do, not to aſſent to what is falſe? How, not to 
diſſent from what is true? . If any one is of ſuch a good 
Diſpoſition, as ,to be anxious about theſe Things, I will 
remind him: Why are. you anxious? It is in your own 
Power. Be aſſured. Do not ruſh upon Aſſent before you 
have applied the natural Rule. Again, if (a) he be anxi- 
ous, for fear his Deſire ſhould be ineffectual and diſap- 
pointed, or his Averſion incurred, I will firſt - kiſs him, 
becauſe, lighting what others are in a Flutter and terrified 
about, he takes Care of what is his own; where his very 
Being is: then I will fay to him; If you would not be diſ- 
appointed of your Defires, or incur your Averſions, deſire 
nothing that belongs to others; be averſe to nothing not in 


— 


(a) I read the Text, i in this Place, as Wolſius appears by his Tranſla- 
tion to have done. 
your 
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your own Power; otherwiſe your Deſire muſt neceſſarily be 
diſappointed, and your Averſion incurred. Where is the 
Doubt here? Where the room for, How will it be? What 
will be the Event? And, Will this happen, or that ® Now is 
not the Event independent on Choice “ Ves. — And 
doth not the Eſſence of Good and Evil conſiſt in what 
depends on Choice ?—< Yes.” —It is in your Power then, 
to treat every Event conformably to Nature ? Can any one 


reſtrain you?“ No one. Then do not ſay to me any 


more, Ho will it be? For, however it be, you will {ct it 
right, 'and the Event to * * be lucky. 


$. 2. Pray what would Hercules have been, if he had 
ſaid, What can be done to prevent a great Lion, or a great 
« Boar, or ſavage Men, from coming in my Way?“ Why, 
what is that to you? If a great Boar ſhould come in your 
Way, you will fight the greater Combat: it wicked Men, 
you will deliver the World from wicked Men. —“ But then 
it I thould die by this Means? — You will die a good Man, 
in the Performance of a gallant Action. For ſince, at all 
Events, one muſt die, one muſt neceſſarily be found doing 
ſomething, either tilling, or digging, or trading, or ſerving 
a Conſulſhip, or ſick of an Indigeftion, or a Flux. At what 
Employment then would you have Death find you? For 
my Part I would have it be ſome humane, beneficent, pub- 
lic-ſpirited gallant Action. But if I cannot be faund doing, 
any ſuch great Things, yet, at leaſt, J would be doing what 
I am incapable of being reſtrained from, what is given me 
to do, correcting myſelf, improving that Faculty which 
makes uſe of the Appearances of Things, to procure 'Fran- 
quillity, - 
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quillity, and render to the ſeveral Relations of Life their 
Due; and, if I am ſo fortunate, advancing to the third 
Topic, a Security of Judging right. If Death overtakes me 
in ſuch a Situation, it is enough for me, if I can ſtretch out 
my Hands to God, and ſay, The Opportunities which 
Thou haſt given me, of comprehending and following 
{© [the Rules] of thy Adminiſtration, I have not neglected. 

As far as in me lay, I have not diſhonoured Thee. See 
« how I have uſed my Perceptions; how, my Pre-concep- 
tions. Have I at any time found fault with Thee? Have 
& I been diſcontented at Thy Diſpenſations; or withed them 
« otherwiſe. Have I tranſgreſſed the Relations of Life? I 
ce thank Thee, that Thou haſt brought me into Being. I 
am ſatisfied with the Time that I have enjoyed the Things, 
« which Thou haſt given me. Receive them back again, and 
« aſlign them to whatever Place Thou wilt; for they were () 
« all Thine, and Thou gaveſt them to me (c).“ 


F. 3. Is it not enough to make one's Exit in this State of 
Mind ? And what Life is better, and more becoming than 


= 


() Mine they were, and Thou gaveſt them me. John xvii. 6. 

() ] wiſh it were poſſible to palliate the Oſtentation of this Paſſage, 
by applying it to the ideal perfect Character: but it is in a general Way, 
that Epictetus hath propoſed ſuch a dying Speech, as cannot, without 
ſhocking Arrogance, be uttered by any one born to die. Unmixt as it 
is with any Acknowlegement of Faults or Impertections at preſent, or 
with any Senſe of Guilt on Account of the paſt, it muſt give every ſober 
Reader a very diſadvantageous Opinion of ſome Principles of the Philo- 
ſophy, on which it is founded, as contradictory to the Voice of Con- 
ſcience, and formed on abſolute Ignorance, or Neglect, of the Condition 
and Circumſtances of ſuch a Creature as Man. 


2 that 
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that of ſuch a one? Or what Concluſion happier ? But, 
in order to attain theſe Advantages, there are no incon- 
ſiderable Things, both to be taken and loſt. You cannot 
wiſh both for a Conſulſhip and theſe too, nor take Pains to 
get an Eſtate and theſe too, or be ſolicitous both about your 
Servants and yourſelf. But, (d) if you wiſh any thing abſo- 
lutely, of what belongs to others, what is your own is loſt. 
This is the Nature of the Affair. Nothing is to be had for 
nothing. And where is the Wonder? If you would be 
Conſul, you muſt watch, run about, kiſs Hands, be wearied 
down with waiting at the Doors of others, muſt fay and do 
many laviſh Things, ſend Gifts to many, daily Preſents to 
ſome. And what is the Conſequence [of Succeſs]? Twelve 
Bundles of Rods (e); to fit three or four times on the 
Tribunal; to give the Circenſian Games, and Suppers (/ in 
Baſkets to all the World: or let any one ſhew me what there 
is in it more than this. Will you then be at no Expence, 
no Pains to acquire Apathy, Tranquillity, to ſleep ſound 
while you do ſleep, to be thoroughly awake while you are 
awake, to fear nothing, to be anxious for nothing ? But, 
if any thing belonging to you be loſt, or idly waſted, while 
you are thus engaged, or another gets what you ought to have 
had, will you immediately begin fretting at what hath hap- 
pened ? Will you not compare the Exchange you have made? 
How much for how much ? But you would have ſuch great. 
Things for nothing, I ſuppoſe. And how can you? One 


(d) See Enchiridion, c. xiii. 
(e) The Enſigns of the Conſular Office. 


(f) Theſe were diſtributed by the great Men in. Rae 1 to their Clients, 
25 a Reward for their Attendance.. 
Buſineſs 
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Buſineſs doth not ſuit with another: you cannot beſtow your 
Care both upon Externals and your own ruling Faculty (g). 
Bur, if you would have the former, let the latter alone; or 
you will ſucceed in neither, while you are drawn different 
Ways, towards both. On the other hand, if you would have 
the latter, let the former alone.“ The Oil will be ſpilled, 
the Furniture will be ſpoiled : ”—but ftill I ſhall be free 
from Paſſion.——* There will be a Fire when I am not in 
« the Way, and the Books will be deſtroyed: — but ſtill 
I ſhall treat the Appearances of Things conformably to 
Nature.“ But I ſhall have nothing to eat.” If I am fo 
unlucky, dying is a ſafe Harbour. That is the Harbour for 
all, Death: that is the Refuge; and, for that Reaſon, there 
is nothing difficult in Life. Vou may go out of Doors when 
you pleaſe, and be troubled with Smoke no longer. 


$. 4. Why then are you anxious? Why do you keep your- 
{elf waking? Why do not you calculate where your Good 
and Evil lies: and ſay, they are both in my own Power; 
neither can any deprive me of the one, or involve me, againſt 
my Will, in the other. Why then do not I lay myſelf 
down and ſnore? What is my own, is ſafe. Let what 
belongs to others look to itſelf, who carries it off, how it is 
given away by Him, that hath the Diſpoſal of it. Who am 
I, to will, that it ſhould be ſo and ſo? For is the Option 
given to me? Hath any one made Me the Diſpenſer of it? 
What I have in my own Diſpoſal is enough for me. I muſt 
make the beſt I can of this. Other Things muſt be as the 
Maſter of them pleaſes, 


(g) Ne cannot ſerve God and 11 Matth. vi. 24. 


1 
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$. 5. Doth any one, who hath theſe Things before his 
Eyes, lie awake, [like Achi/les,] and ſhift from Side to Side? 
What would he have, or what doth he want? Patroclus, or 
Antilochus (g), or Menelaus ? Why, did he ever think any 


one of his Friends immortal? Why, when had not he it 


before his Eyes, that the Morrow, or the next Day, himſelf, 
or that Friend, might die ?—< Ay, very true, ſays he: 
% but (Y) I reckoned, that he would ſurvive me, and bring 
ce up my Son.” —Becauſe you were a Fool, and reckoned 
upon (i) Uncertainties. Why then do not you blame your- 
ſelf; but fit crying, like a Girl)“ But he uſed to (4) ſet 
«© my Dinner before me. ——Becauſe he was alive, Fool; 
but now he cannot. But Automedom will ſet it before you; 
and, if he ſhould die, you will find ſomebody elſe. What 
if the Pipkin, in which your Meat uſed to be cooked, ſhould 
happen to be broken; muſt you die with Hunger, becauſe 
you have not your old Pipkin (/)? Do not you ſend and buy 
a new one ? | 

What 


* * 
W * e ” = 5, 


a 


(g) Antilocbus and Menelaus are not mentioned, or referred to, in 
the Paſſage of Homer, to which Epictetus alludes. 


(% Aſnaz wes, perhaps, ſhould be aSnaz Snaz . 
(i) MT hopd Patroclus might ſurvive, to rear 


My tender Orphan, with a Parent's Care. PoPE. 
(k) Thou too, Patroclus, (thus his Heart he vents ) 
 Haſt ſpread th inviting Banquet in our Tents. + MALE. 


(2) This is a wretched Idea of Friendſhip ; but a neceſſary Conſe- 
quence of the Stoic Syſtem. What a fine Contraſt to this gloomy Con- 
ſolation are the noble Sentiments of an Apoſtle! Value your deceaſed 
Friend, ſays Epictetus, as a broken. Pipkin ; forget him, as a Thing 
worthleſs, loſt, and deſtroyed. St. Paul, on the contrary, comforts the 

Hhh mourning 
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What greater Evil (ays he) could afflif? my Breaſt 2 

Is this your Evil then? And, inſtead of removing it, do: 

you accuſe your Mother, that ſhe did not foretell it to you, 


that you might have ſpent your whole Life in grieving from 
that Time forward? 


$. 6. Do not you think now, that Homer compoſed all this: 
on Purpoſe to ſhew us, that the nobleſt, the ſtrongeſt, the 
richeſt, the handſomeſt of Men, may,. nevertheleſs, be the: 
moſt unfortunate and wretched, if they have not the Prin- 


ciples they ought to have ? 


6 AAP TT ErKR SE 
Of Purity and Cleanlineſs. 


$. 1. CN OME doubt whether Sociableneſs be comprehended 
in the Nature of Man : and yet theſe very Perſons 

do not ſeem to me to doubt, but that Purity is by all means 
comprehended in it; and that by this, if by any thing, it is 
diſtinguiſhed from U Animals. When therefore we ſee 
any Animal cleaning itſelf, we are apt to cry, with Wonder, 
It is like a human Creature. On the contrary, if an Animal 
is accuſed [of Dirtineſs], we are preſently apt to ſay, by way 
of Excuſe, that it is not a human Creature. Such Excellence 
do we ſuppoſe to be in Man, which we firſt received from 


mourning Survivors ; bidding them, nt ſorrow, as thoſe who have no 
Hope: but remember, that the Death of good Perſons is only a Sleep; 
from which they ſhall ſoon ariſe to a happy Immortality. 

the 
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the Gods. For, as they are by Nature pure and uncorrupt, 
in proportion as Men approach to them by Reaſon, they are 
tenacious of Purity and Incorruption. But, ſince it is imprac- 
ticable that their Eſſence, compoſed of ſuch. Materials, ſhould 
be abſolutely pure, it is the Office of Reaſon to endeavour 


to render it as pure as poſſible. 


$. 2. The firſt and higheſt Purity, or Impurity, then, is 
that which is formed in the Soul. But you will not find the 
Impurity of the Soul and Body to be alike. For what elſe 
[of Impurity] can you find in the Soul, than that which 
renders it filthy with regard to its Operations? Now the 
Operations of the Soul are its Purſuits and Avoidances, its 


| Deſires, Averſions, Preparations, Intentions, Aſſents. What 


then is that which renders it defiled and impure in theſe 
Operations? Nothing elſe than its perverſe Judgments. 80 
that the Impurity of the Soul conſiſts in wicked Principles; 


and its Purification in the forming right Principles: and that 


is pure which hath right Principles; for that alone is unmixed 
and undefiled in its Operations. 


$. 3. Now we ſhould, as far as poſſible, endeavour after 
ſomething like this in the Body too. It is impoſlible but, in 
ſuch a Compoſition as Man, there muſt be a Defluxion of 
Rheum. For this Reaſon, Nature hath made Hands, and 
the Noſtrils themſelves as Channels to let out the Moiſture. 
If any one therefore ſnuffs it up again, I fay, that he per- 
forms not the Operation of a Man. It was impoſſible, but 
that the Feet muſt be bemired and foiled from what they 


paſs through. Therefore Nature hath prepared Water and 


H hh 2 Hands. 


Hands. It was impoſſible, but that ſome Filth muſt cteave 
to the Teeth from Eating. Therefore, ſhe ſays; :waſh,your 
Teeth: Why? That you may be a Man, and not a wild 
Beaſt, or a Swine. It was impoſſible, but, from Perſpira- 
tion, and the Preſſure of the Clothes, ſomething dirty, and 
neceſſary to be cleaned, ſhould remain upon the Body. For 
this, there is Water, Oil, Hands, Towels, Bruſhes, Sope, and 
other neceſſary Apparatus, | for its Purification.— No: a 
Smith indeed will get the Ruſt off his Iron, and have proper 
Inſtruments for that Purpoſe: and you yourſelf will have your 
Plates waſhed before you eat; unleſs you are quite dirty and 
ſlovenly: but you will not waſh nor purity your Body.— 
« Why ſhould I?” (ſay you.) I tell you again, in the firſt 
place, that you may be like a Man; and, in the next, that 
you may not offend thoſe with whom you converſe. * * (a) 
Without being ſenfible of it, you do ſomething like this. 
Do you think you deſerve to ſtink? Be it ſo. But do thoſe 
deſerve to ſuffer by] it who ſit near you? Who are 5x4 
at Table with you? Who falute you? Either go into 
Deſert, as you deſerve, or live ſolitary at Home, and. ſmell 
yourſelf : for it is fit you ſhould enjoy your Naſtineſs alone. 
But, to what Sort of Character doth it belong, to live in a 
City, and behave ſo carelefsly and ineonſiderately? If Nature 
had truſted even a Horſe to your Care, would you have over- 
looked and neglected him? Now dale ahr 1. 7 com- 


—_—_— 


dt ct 


(a) Something here ſeems to be loſt. Or, perhaps, the. Words, Withe 
out being ſenſible of it, you do ſomething like this, ought to be inſerted after, 
neglected him. 


mitted 
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„mn inſtead of a Horſe. Waſh (5) it, rub it, take 
1 that it may not be any one's Averſion, nor diſguſt any 


ne. Who is not more diſguſted at a ſtinking, unwholeſome- 
Weng Sloven; than at a Perſon who hath been rolled in 


Filth? The Stench of the one is adventitious from without; 
but that which ariſes from Want of Care, is a Kind of inward 
Putre faction. But Socrates bathed but ſeldom.” ——But 
his Perſon looked clean, and was fo agreeable and pleaſing, 
that the moſt beautiful and noble Youths were fond of him, 


and deſired rather to fit by him, than by thoſe who had the 


fineſt Perſons. He might have omitted both Bathing and 


Waſhing, it he had pleaſed; and yet Bathing, though ſeldom, 
had its Effect. But Ariſtopbanes calls him, one of the 


fqualid ſlip-fhod P hiloſophers.”— — Why, ſo he ſays too, that 


he walked in the Air, and ſtole Clothes from the Palæſtra. 


Beſides, all who have written of Socrates, affirm quite the 


contrary ; that he was not only agreeable in his Converſation, 
but in his Perſon too. And, again, they write the ſame of 
Diogenes. For we ought not to fright the World from Phi- 
loſophy, by the Appearance of our Perſon; but to ſhow our- 
{elves chearful and eaſy, by the Care of our Perſons (c), as 
well as by other Marks. See, all of you, that I have 
6c _— ö n I want nothing, Without Houſe, without 


8 F * 5 JO © at. _— 


„ 


( Here, probably, ſhould be added — if you do not chuſe warm 
Water, with cold. Theſe Words in the Greek are transferred to a Place, 
where they are abſolutely unintelligible. They were, probably, at firſt, 
omitted” by chance ; then ſupplied at the Bottom of the Page; and then 
tranſcribed, as if that had been their proper Place. 


(e) In Times of Mourning or Danger, the Ancients expreſſed their 


genſe of their Situation by neglecting their Perſons. 
. “City, 
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« City, and an Exile, (if that happens to be the Caſe /d),) 
and without a Home, I live more eaſily and proſperouſſy 
than the Noble and Rich. Look upon my Perſon too, that 
it is not injured by coarſe Fare. But, if any one ſhould 
tell me this, with the Habit and the Viſage of a condemned 
Criminal, what-God ſhould perſuade me to come near Philo- 
ſophy, while (e) it renders Men ſuch Figures? Heaven for- 
bid! I-would not do it, even if I was ſure to become a wiſe 
Man for my Pains. I declare, for my own Part, I would 
rather that a young Man, on his firſt Inclination to Philoſo- 
phy, ſhould come to me finically dreſſed, than with his Hair 
ſpoiled and dirty. For there appears in him ſome Idea of 
Beauty, and Deſire of Decency : and where he imagines it 
to be, there he applies his Endeavours. One hath nothing 
more to do, but to point it out to him, and ſay, © You 
« ſeek Beauty, young Man; and you do well. Be aſſured 
then, that it ſprings from the rational Part of you. Seek 
it there, where the Purſuits and Avoidances, the Deſires 
« and Averſions, are concerned. Herein conſiſts your Ex- 
« cellence : but the paultry Body is by Nature Clay. Why 
do you trouble yourſelf, to no Purpoſe, about it? You 
« will be convinced by Time, if not otherwiſe, that it is 
* nothing.” But, if he ſhould come to me bemired, dirty, 
with Whiſkers down to his Knees, what can I fay to him? 
By what Similitude allure him ? For what hath he ſtudied, 
which hath any Reſemblance to Beauty, that I may transfer 


a». 


/ 4 „ As it was the Caſe of Diogenes. ä 
(e) For -e, perhaps, eg may be the true Reading; and it is fo 
{ranſlated. 
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his Attention, and ſay, that Beauty is not there, but here? 
Would you have me tell him, that Beauty doth not conſiſt 
in Filth, but in Reaſon? For hath he any Deſire of Beauty? 
Hath he any Appearance of it? Go, and argue with a Hog, 
not to roll in the Mire. 


F. 4. It was in the Quality of a young Man that loved 
Beauty, that Polemo (f was touched by the Diſcourſes of 
Aenocrates. For he entered with ſome Incentives to the 
Study of Beauty, though he ſought it in the wrong Place. 
And indeed Nature hath not made the very Brutes dirty, 
which live with Man. Doth a Horſe. wallow in the Mire ? 
Or a good Dog? But Swine, and filthy Geeſe, and Worms, 
and Spiders, which are baniſhed to the greateſt. Diſtance from 
human Society. Will you then, who are a Man, chuſe not 
to be even one of the Animals, that are converſant with Man; 
but rather a Worm, or a Spider ? Will you not bathe ſome- 
times, be it in whatever Manner you pleaſe? Will you never 
uſe Water to waſh yourſelf ? Will you not come clean, 
that they who converſe with you may have ſome Pleaſure in 
you? But will you accompany us, a mere Lump of Naſti- 
neſs, even to the Temples ; where it is not lawful for any 
one ſo much as to ſpit, or blow his Noſe ? | 


$. 5. What then, would. any body have you dreſs yourſelf 
out to. the utmoſt ? By no means; except in thoſe Things 
where our Nature requires it; in Reaſon, Principles, Actions: 
but, in our Perſons, only as far as Neatneſs, as far as not to 


* 


i 


Dee p. 225. Note (c). 
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give Offence. But if you hear, that it is not right to wear 
Purple, you muſt go, I ſuppoſe, and roll your Cloke in the 
Mud, or tear it. But where ſhould I have a fine Cloke? 
ou have Water, Man; waſh it.! What an amiable // 
« Youth is here? How worthy this old Man, to love, and be 
loved! A fit Perſon to be truſted with the Inſtruction 
of our Sons and Daughters, and attended by young People, 
as Occaſion may require, to read them Lectures on a 
Dunghil! Every Deviation proceeds from ſomething human: 
but this approaches very nearly towards being not human. 


CY RYT TS XK RT 
Of Attention, 
F. I. We you let go your Attention for a little while, 


do not fancy you may recover it when- ever you 
pleaſe: but remember this, That, by means of the Fault of 
To- day, your Affairs muſt neceſſarily be in a worſe Condi- 
tion for the future. F irſt, What! is 125 {addeſt T hing of all, 

a Habit ariſes of not attending; . and then a "Habit of deferring 
the Attention, and always driving ( (a) off from time to time, 
and procraſtinating a proſperous Life, a e of Beha- 
viour, and the Thinking and Acting Fe ormably y,to Nature. 
Now, if the Procraſtination. of an thi ing is advantageous, 
the abſolute Omiſſion of it js ſtill more adyantagecus: but, 


a — — —— ̃— yv—ę̊ 

7 ) The Youth, re means ** Scholar, who dente Ne; eat- 
neſs; and the old Man, the Tutor, that gives him no Precept or Example 
of it. . 
(a) Ember perhaps, ſhould be ohe. 


if 
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if it be not advantageous, why do not you preſerve a conſtant 


Attention 7 I would play To-day.—— What then ? 
Ought you not to do it, with proper Attention to yourſelf? 


would ſing. Well: and what forbids but that you 
may ſing, with Attention to yourſelf ? For there is no Part 
of Life exempted, to which Attention doth not extend. For 
will you do it. the worſe by attending, and the better by not 
attending? What elſe in Life is beſt performed by inatten- 
tive People? Doth a Smith forge the better by not attend- 
ing? Doth a Pilot ſteer the ſafer by not attending? Or is 
any other, even of the minuteſt Operations performed the 
better by Inattention? Do not you perceive, that, when you 
have-let your Mind looſe, it is no longer in your Power to 
call it back, either to Propriety, or Modeſty, or Moderation ? 
But you do every thing as it happens: you follow your 
Inclinations. 


& 2. To what then am I to attend ? 


Why, in the farſt place, to thoſe univerſal Maxims, which 


you muſt always have at hand; and not ſleep, or get up, 
or drink, or eat, or converſe Wbt them: that no one is 
the Maſter of another's Choice; and it is in Choice alone 
that Good and Evil confiſt. No one therefore is the Maſter 
either to procure me any Good, or to involve me in any 
Evil: but I alone have the Diſpoſal of myſelf, with regard 
to theſe Things. Since theſe then are ſecured to me, what 


need have I to be troubled about Externals? What Tyrant 


is formidable? What Diſtemper? What Poverty? What 
Offence ?—*< I have not pleaſed ſuch a one.” — ls he my 


Concern then ? Is he my OS 7“ No. "—— Why 
. $4 I'1 . do 
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do I trouble myſelf any further about him then 7. Rut lie 
is thought to be of ſome Conſequence.” Let him look 
to that, and they who think him ſo. But I have One, whom 
I muſt pleaſe, to whom I muſt ſubmit, whom I muſt obey; 
God, and thoſe (5) who are next Him. He hath entruſted 
me with myſelf, and made my Choice ſubject to myſelt 
alone, having given me Rules for the right Uſe of it. If I 
follow the proper Rules in Sy llogiſms, in convertible Propo- 
fitions, T do not regard, nor care for any one, who ſays any 
thing contrary to them. Why then am I vext at being 
cenſured in Matters of greater Conſequence ? What is the 
Reaſon of this Perturbation ? Nothing elſe, but that in this 
Inſtance I want Exerciſe, For every Science deſpiſes Igno- 
rance, and the Ignorant ; and not only the Sciences, but even 
the Arts. Take any Shoemaker, take any Smith you will, 
and he laughs at the reſt of the World, with regard to his 


own Buſineſs. 


$- 3. In the fuſt . og theſe are ** — we muſt 
have ready, and do nothing without them ; but, direct the 
Soul to this Mark, to purſue nothing external, nothing that 
belongs to others, but as He, who hath the Power, hath 
appointed: Things dependent on Choice are to be purſued 
always; and the reſt, as it is permitted. Beſides this, we 
muſt remember, who we are, and what Name we bear, and 
endeavour to direct the ſeveral Offices of Life to the rightful 


— 


(5) The tutelar Genius, and Fortune. Of the former, ſee B. I. ch. 


14. &. 2. Of both, ſee B. IV. ch. 4. $. 4. By changing «ai ras into 
xa Tot, the Tranſlation would be; But, next to Him, He hath intruſted 


me with myſelf. * 
Deman 
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Demands of its ſeveral Relations: what is the proper Time 
for Singing, what for Play, in what Company: what will 
be the Conſequence of our Performance: whether our Com- 
panions will deſpiſe us, or we ourſelves: when to employ 
Raillery, and whom to ridicule : upon what Occaſions to 
comply, and with whom; and then, in complying, how to 
ge: our own Character. 


_—_— 


q 4. Mons you Ste "Wa any of theſe Rules, the 
Damage is immediate; not from any thing external, but 
from the very Action itfelf,—* What then, is it poſſible, 
66 by theſe Means, to be faultleſs? Impracticable: but 
this is poſſible, to uſe a conſtant Endeavour to be faultleſs. 
For we ſhall have Cauſe to be ſatisfied, if, by never remit- 
ting this Attention, we ſhall be exempt at leaſt from a few 
Faults. But now, when you ſay, I will begin to attend To- 
morrow; be aſſured, it is the ſame Thing as it you ſay, wy 
« will be ſhameleſs, impertinent, baſe, To-day : it ſhall be 
« in the Power of others to ome me: I will be paſſionate, 
“ will be envious To-day. See to how many Evils you 
give yourſelf up But all will be well To-morrow. —— 
How much better To-day ? If it be for your Intereſt To- 
morrow, much more To- day, that it may be in your Power 
To-morrow too, and that you uy not defer it in to the 
third . = FIRE) 
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> FIDE 21 [1979 JB 
HEN any one appears to us to icqueſe frankly 
of his own Affairs, we too are ſome; Way in- 
dared to re our Secrets to him; and we ſuppoſe this 
to be acting with Frankneſs. Firſt, bocnuſe it ſeems unfair, 
that, when we have heard the Affairs of our Neighbour, we 
ſhould not, in return, communicate ours to him; and, 
beſides, we think, that we ſhall not appear of a frank Cha- 
racter in concealing what belongs to ourſelves. Indeed it is 
often ſaid, © I have told you all my Affairs; and will you 
e tell me none of yours? Where do People. act thus? 
Laſtly, it is ſuppoſed, that we may ſafely truſt him who 
hath already truſted us: for we imagine, that he will never 
diſcover our Affairs, for fear we, in our Turn, ſhould diſ- 
cover his. It is thus that the Inconſiderate are caught by 
the Soldiers at Rome. A Soldier ſits by you, in a common 
Dreſs, and begins to ſpeak ill of Caſzar Then you, as if 
you had received a Pledge of his Fidelity, by his firſt begin- 
ning the Abuſe, ſay likewiſe what you think; * ſo n are 
led away in Chains to Execution. 


DOOh 21101154 


J 2. Something like this i is th Caſe wich us in . 
But when one hath ſafely intruſted his Secrets to me, ſhall I, 
in Imitation of him, — mine to any one who comes in my 
Way? The Caſe is different. I indeed hold my Tongue, 
(ſuppoſing me to be of ſuch a Diſpoſition) but he goes, 
and diſcovers them to every body: and then, when I come 

a to 
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to find it out, if I happen to be like him, from a Deſire of 
Revenge, I diſcover his; and aſperſe, and am aſperſed. But, 

if I remember, that one Man doth not hurt another, but 
that 2 one is hurt and profited by. his own Actions, I 
keep to this, not to do any thing like him: yet, by 
_ oon — 1 I, ſuffer what I 0 ſuffer. 

ny Abs: 3. 80 ga FRO it is nfl, ado: you have wad the 
<« Secrets of your N eighbour, not to communicate any thing 
“to him, in return. Why, did I aſk you to do it, Sir? 
Did you tell me your Affairs, upon Condition that 1 ſhould 
tell you mine, in return? If you are a Blab, and believe 
all you meet to be Friends, would you have ne too become 
like you? But, what if the Caſe be this: that you did 
right in truſting your Affairs to me, but it is not right that 
I ſhould truſt; you Would you have me run headlong, and 
fall? This is juſt as if I had a ſound Barrel, and you a leaky 
one: and you ſhould come and depoſite your Wine with me 
to put it into my Barrel; and then ſhould take it ill, that, 
in my Turn, I did not truſt you with my Wine. No. Vou 
have a leaky Barrel. How then are we any longer upon 
equal Terms? You have depoſited: your Affairs with an 
honeſt Man, and a Man of Honour; one who eſteems his 
own Actions alone, and nothing external, to be either hurt- 
ful or profitable. Would you have me depoſite mine with 
you; a Man who» have diſhonoured your own Faculty of 
Choice, and who would get a paultry Sum, or a Poſt of 
Power or Preferment at Court, even if, for the Sake of it, 
you were to kill your own Children, like Medea? Where 


is the Equality of this? But ſhow me, that you are faithful; 
* a Man 


: 
> {3h 
: 
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a Man of Honour, ſteady; ſhow me, that you have f iendly. 
Principles; ſhow me, that your Veſſel is not leaky. and 
you {hall tee, that I will not ſtay till you haye truſted your. 
Affairs to me; but I will come and intreat you to hear an 
Account of mine. For who would not make uſe of a good. 
Veſſel? Who deſpiſes a benevolent, and, friendly Adviſer? 
Who will not gladly receive one to ſhare the Burden, as it 
were, of his Difficulties ; and, by ſharing, to make it lighter 4 

——< Well: but I truſt yo, and you do not truſt nee. 
hi the firſt place, you do not really truſt me; but you are a 
Blab, and therefore can keep 7 64 in. For, if the for- 
mer be the Caſe, truſt oy me. But now, whomever you 
ſee at leiſure, you fit down by him, and ſay, My dear 
« Friend, there is not a Man in the World that wiſhes me 
« better, or hath more Kindneſs for me, than you; I intreat 
<« you to hear my Affairs. And this you do to thoſe, with 
whom you have not the leaſt Acquaintance. But, if you do 
really] truſt me, it is plainly as [thinking me] a Man of Fide- 
lity and Honour; and not becauſe I have told you my Affairs. 
Let me alone then, till I too am of this Opinion [with regard 
to You. ] Show me, that, if a Perſon hath told his Affairs 
to any one, it is a Proof of his being a Man of Fidelity and 
Honour, For, if this was the Caſe, I would go about and 
tell my Affairs to the whole World; it, upon that Account, 
I ſhould become a Man of Fidelity and Honour. But that 
is no ſuch Matter; but requires a Pe 1 n to have no ordinary 
Principles. ee * Wwe 


$. 4. If then you ſee any 3 taking Pains for Things 


that * to others, and ſubjecting his Choice to them, be 
5 aſſured, 
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aſſured, that this Man hath a thouſand Things to compell 
and reſtrain him. He hath no Need of burning Pitch, or 
the torturing Wheel, to make him tell what he knows; but 
the Nod of a Girl, for Inſtance, will ſhake his Purpoſe; the 
Good-will of a Courtier, the Deſire of a public Poſt, of an 
Inheritance; ten Thouſand other Things of that Sort. It 
mult therefore be remembered in general, that ſecret Dif: 
courſes require Fidelity, and a certain Sort of Principles. 
And where, at this Time, are theſe eaſily to be found? 
Pray let any one ſhow me a Perſon of ſuch a Diſpoſition as 
to fay, I trouble myſelf only with thoſe Things which are 
my own, incapable of Reſtraint, by Nature free. This I 
eſteem the Efſence of Good. Let the reſt be as it may 
happen. It makes no Difference to me. 


END of the DisSCOURSEs. 
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ENCHIRID ION. 


I. 


F Things, ſome are in our Power, and others: 
not. In our Power are Opinion, Purſuit, 
Deſire, Averſion, and, in one Word, what- 
ever are our own Actions. Not in our Power, 
are Body, Property, Reputation, Command, 
and, in one Word, whatever are not our own Actions. 
Now, the Things in our Power are, by Nature, free, 
unreſtrained, unhindered: but thoſe not in our Power, 
weak, ſlaviſh, reſtrained, belonging to others. Remember 
then, that, if you ſuppoſe Things by Nature ſlaviſh, to be 
free; and what belongs to others, your own; you will be 
hindered; you will lament; you will be diſturbed; you will. 
find fault both with Gods and Men. But, if you ſuppoſe, 
that only to be your o.]n, which is your o.n; and what 
belongs to others, ſuch as it really is; no one will ever com- 
pell you; no one will reſtrain you: you will find fault with 


no one; you will accuſe no one; you will do no one Thing 
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againſt your Will: no one will hurt you: you will not have 
an Enemy; for you will ſuffer no Harm, 

| Aiming therefore. at ſuch great Things, remember, that 
you muſt not allow yourſelf to be carried, even with 4 Night 
Tendency, towards the Attainment of 'the 6thers (4) but 
that you muſt entirely quit ſome of them, and for the pre- 
ſent poſtpone the reſt. But, if you would both have theſe, 
and Command, and Riches, at once, perhaps you will not 
gain ſo much as the latter; becauſe you aim at the former 
too: but you will abſolutely fail of the former; by winch 
alone Happineſs and Freedom are procured. 

Study, therefore, to be able to ſay to every harſh Appear- 
ance, © You are but an Appearance, and not abſolutely the 
Thing you appear to be.” And then examine it by thoſe 
Rules which you have: and firſt, and chiefly, by this: Whe- 
ther it concerns the Things which are in our own Power, or 
thoſe which are not; and, if it concerns any thing not in our 
Dower, be prepared to ſay, that it is K rs to Dol. 


SE 

REMEMBER that Deſire promiſes the Attainment of that 
of which you are deſirous ; j and Aver ſion promiſes the Avoid- 
ing of that to which you are averſe : that he who fails of 
the Object of his Deſire, is diſappointed: and he Who incurs 
the Object of his Averſion, wretched. If then, you confine 
your Averſion to thoſe Objects only, which are contrary to 
that natural Uſe of your Faculties, Which you have in your 


"— 


(2) The Tranſlation follows Mr. Upton's Conjecture, of a>2wy for 
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own Power, you will never incur any thing to which you 
are averſe. But if you are averſe. to Sickneſs, or Death, or 
e vou will be wretched. Remove Averſion, then, 

om all Things that are not in our Power, and transfer it 
9 Things contrary to the Nature of what is in our Power. 


But, for the preſent, totally ſuppreſs Deſire : for, if you 
deſire any of the Things not in our own Power, you muſt 
neceſfaril be diſappointed; and of thoſe Which are, and 
which it would be laudable to deſire, nothing is yet in your 


Poſſeſſion. (5) Uſe only [the requiſite Acts] of Purſuit and 
Avoidance ; and even theſe lightly, and with Gentleneſe, 
and Reſervation. 


III. 
Wirrg regard to whatever Objects either delight the Mind, 


or contribute to Uſe, or are loved with fond Affection, 


remember to tell yourſelf, of what Nature they are, Veßzin- 
ning from the moſt trifling Things. If you are fond of an 
Earthen Cup, that it is an Earthen Cup of which you are 
fond: for thus, if it is broken, you will not be diſturbed. 
If you kiſs your Child, or your Wife, that you kiſs a Being 
ſubject to the Accidents of Humanity; ; and thus you will 
not be reg, if either of chem dies. 


„ 8 1 Sh. _ 
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(b) The Senſe is, that he, who is only Win to philoſophiſe, hath 
yet nothing right within him to deſire, or ſet his Heart upon; therefore, 
till he hath, he muſt not ſet his Heart upon any thing. But in the mean 
time, he muſt make uſe of the Pur ſuits and Avoidances ; i. e. perform 
the common Actions of Life: but theſe outward Movements muſt be 
' cautious and gentle; and the inward Movements of Defire be quite 
reſtrained. 


IV, 
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Wu N you are going about any Action, remind yourſelf 
of what Nature the Action is. If you are going to bath 
repreſent to yourſelf the Things, which wfually happen in che 
Bath: ſome Perſons daſhing the Water; ſome puſhing and 
crowding; others giving abuſive Language; A others 
ſtealing [the Clothes]. And thus you will more ſafely 
go about this Action, if you ſay to yourſelf, « will 4 | 
« go bathe, and preſerve my own Mind in a State con- 
« formable to Nature.” And in the fame manner with 
regard to every other Action. For thus, if any Impedi- 
ment ariſes in Bathing, you will have it ready to ſay, It 
« was not only to bathe that I defired, but to preſerve my: 
« Mind in a State conformable to Nature; and I ſhall not 
<« preſerve it ſo, if I am out of Humour at Things that 


4 happen.“ 


a 


V. 


Mx are diſturbed, not by Things, but by the Principles; 
and Notions, which they form concerning Things. Death, 
for Inſtance, is not terrible, elſe it would have appeared ſo. 
to Socrates. But the Terror conſiſts in our Notion of Death, 
that it is terrible. When therefore we are hindered, or: 
diſturbed, or grieved, let us never impute it to others, but 
to , ourſelves ; that is, to our own Principles. It is the 
Action of an uninſtructed Perſon to. lay the Fault of his own: 
bad Condition upon others; of one entering upon Inſtruc- 
tion, to lay the Fault on himſelf; and of one perfectly 


inſtructed, neither on others, nor on himſelf. 


<4 
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„„ 
Br not elated on any Excellence not your own. If a 
Horſe ſhould be elated, and ſay, I am handſome,” it 


would be ſupportable. But when you are elated, and a 
41 have a handſome Horſe,” know, that you are elated on 


439 


what is, in fact, only the Good of the Horſe. (c) What 


then is your own? The Uſe of the Appearances of Things. 
$o that when you behave conformably to Nature, in the Uſe 
of theſe Appearances, you will be elated with Reaſon; for 
you will be elated on fome Good of your own. 

VII, 

As in a Voyage, when the Ship is at Anchor, if you go 
on Shore, to get Water, you may amuſe yourſelf with pick- 
ing up a Shell-fiſh, or an Onion, in your Way; but your 
Thoughts ought to be bent towards the Ship, and perpetually 
attentive, leſt the Captain ſhould call; and then you muſt 
leave all theſe Things, that you may not be thrown into the 
Veſſel, bound Neck and Heels, like a Sheep. Thus likewiſe 
in Life, if, inſtead of an Onion, or a Shell-fiſh, ſuch a Thing 
as a Wife or a Child be granted you, there is no Objection: 
but if the Captain calls, run to the Ship, leave all theſe 
Things, regard none of them. But, if you are old, never 
go far from the Ship: leſt, when you are called, you ſhould 
be unable to come in time. 


* | . * 1 — a ”_— 
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(c) The Tranſlation follows Mr. Cyton's Correction of the Text in this 
Chapter. 
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 RrqQuirg not Things to happen as you with ; but wiſh 
them to happen as they do happen; and you will go on well. 


SickNxEss is an Impediment to the Body, but not to the 
Faculty of Choice, unleſs itſelf pleaſes. Lameneſs is an Im- 
pediment to the Leg, but not to the Faculty of Choice: and 
ſay this to yourſelf with regard to every thing that happens. 
For you will find it to be an Impediment to ſomething elſe; 
but not to yourſelf. 


X. 


Uro every Accident, remember to turn towards yourſelf, 
and enquire, what Powers you have for making a proper 
Uſe of it. If you ſee a handſome Perſon, you will find Con- 
tinence a Power againſt this: if Pain be preſented to you, 
you will find Fortitude : if Il|l-Language, you will find 
Patience. And thus habituated, the Appearances of Tg 


will not hurry you away along with them. 


XI. 


NEVER ſay « of any thing, „I have loſt it;“ but, „ have 
* reſtored it.” Ts your Child dead? It is reſtored, Is your 
Wife dead? She is reſtored. Is your Eſtate taken away ? 
Well: and is not that likewiſe reſtored ? „ But he who 
« took it away is a bad Man.” What is it to you, by whoſe 
Hands He, who gave it, hath demanded it back again ? 

While He gives you to poſſeſs it, take care of it; but as of 


ſomething not your own, as Paſſengers do of an Inn. 
XII. 


3 
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XII. 

Ir you would improve, lay aſide ſuch Reaſonings as theſe. 
« Tf I neglect my Affairs, I ſhall not have a Maintenance: if 
I do not correct my Servant, he will be good for nothing.“ 
For it is better to die with Hunger, exempt from Grief and 
Fear, than to live in Affluence with Perturbation : and it is 
better your Servant ſhould be bad, than you unhappy. 
| Begin therefore from little Things. Is a little Oil ſpilt ? 
A little Wine ſtolen ? Say to yourſelf, © This is the Pur- 
« chaſe paid for Apathy, for Tranquillity; and nothing is 
ce to be had for nothing.” And when you call your Ser- 
vant, conſider, it is poſſible he may not come at your Call; 
or, if he doth, that he may not do what you would have 
him do. But he is by no means of ſuch Importance (d), 
d it ſhould. be in his Power to give you any Diſturbance. 


XIII. 


00) Ir you would j improve, be content to be thought fooliſh 
and ſtupid with regard to Externals. Do not wiſh to be 
thought to know any thing; and though you ſhould appear 
to be ſomebody to others, diſtruſt yourſelf. For, be aſſured, 
it is not eaſy at once to preſerve your Faculty of Choice in a 
State conformable to Nature, and to ſecure] Externals: but 
while you are careful about the one, you muſt of N eceſſity 
neglect the other. 


a —_—_— 
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(4) Thus Pros Mss. 8 in gen As into xaos, the 
Tranſlation will be lt is not fo well with Him, and ill with Lou. 


(e) T here is a great Likeneſs to Chriſtian Phraſes and Doctrines in this 
Chapter. 
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Ir you with your Children, and your Wife, and your 
Friends, to live for ever, you are ſtupid : for you with 
Things to be in your Power, which are not ſo; and, what 
belongs to others, to be your own. So likewiſe, if you, with 
your Servant to be without Fault, you are a F 'ool.; 15 for. you 
wiſh Vice not to be Vice //, but ſomething elſe. But, if You 
with to have your Deſires undiſappointed, this is in your own 
Power. Rrercite, therefore, what is in your Power, He is 
the Maſter of every other Perſon, who is able to confer, or 
remove, whatever that Perſon wiſhes either to have, or to 
avoid. Whoever then would be free, let him wiſh nothing, 
let him decline nothing, which depends on others; elſe he 
muſt neceflarily be a Slave. 

XV. 

REMEMBER that you muſt behave [in Life] as at an Enter- 
tainment (g/. Is any thing brought round to you? Put out 
your Hand, and take your Share, with Moderation. Doth it 
paſs by you? Do not ſtop it. Is it not yet come? Do not 
ſtretch forth your Deſire towards it, but wait till it reaches 
you. Thus [do] with regard to Children, to a Wife, to public 
Poſts, to Riches: and you will be ſome time or other a 
worthy Partner of the Feaſts of the Gods. And if you do 
not ſo much as take the Things which are ſet before you, 
but are able even to deſpiſe them, then you will not only be 
a Partner of the Feaſts of the Gods, but of their Empire alſo. 
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Ji. e. dependent on Perſons own Choice. 

7 An Alluſion to the Cuſtom, in the antient Entertainments, of 
carrying round the Diſhes to each of the Gueſts, UeTox. 
| For, 
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For, by thus doing, Diogenes and H. eraclitus (5), and others 
like them, deſervedly became, and were called, divine. 


VOY 10 XVI. 

Warn you ſee any one weeping for Grief, either that his 
Son is gone abroad, or dead, or that he hath ſuffered in his 
Affairs; take heed, that the Appearance may not hurry you 
away with it. But immediately make the Diſtinction within 
your own Mind; and have it ready to ſay, It is not the 
« Accident [itſelf] that diſtreſſes this Perſon, for it doth 
6 not diſtreſs another Man; ; but the Judgment, which he 
« forms concerning it.” As far as Words go, however, do 
not diſdain to condeſcend to him; and even, if it ſhould ſo 
happen, to groan with him. Take heed, however, not 
to groan inwardly too. 

XVII. 

RRMEHMBER that you are an Actor in a Drama, of ſuch a 
Kind as the Author pleaſes to make it. It ſhort, of a ſhort 
one; if long, of a long one. If it be his Pleaſure you ſhould 
a& a poor Man, a Cripple, a Governor, or a private Perſon, 
ſee that you act it naturally. For this is your Buſineſs, to 
act well the Character aſſigned you: to chuſe it, is another's. 


XVIII. 


Wurx a Raven happens to croak unluckily, let not the 
Appearance hurry you away with it : but immediately make 
the Diſtinction to yourſelf; and ſay, None of theſe Things 
is portended to ne; but either to my paultry Body, or 


) For Heraclitus, I ſuſpect, ſhould be read Hercules. 
E414 Property, 
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7 Property, or Reputation, or Children, or Wife. But to 
« ne all Portents are luck Ys if Iwill. For which-ever of. theſe 
M Things happens, it is in we, Power to derive e 
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7 & dgotolid4 | 
You U may be vnconquerable, if you enter into no een 

in which it is not in your own Power to conquer. When, 
therefore, you ſee. any one eminent in Honours, or Power, 
or in high Eſteem on any other Account, take heed not to 
be hurried away with the Appearance, and to pronounce him 
happy: for, if the Eſſence of Good conſiſts in Things in our 
own Power, there will be no room for Envy, or Emulation. 
But, for your Part, do not wiſh to be a General, or a Sena- 
tor, or a Conſul, but [to be] free: and the only Way to 
this, is, a dn of Things not in our own Power. 


Wen de 1 voy be 

REMEMBER, that not he who gives IIl-Language, or a 
Blow, affronts; but the Principle, which repreſents theſe 
Things as affronting. When, therefore, any one provokes 
you, be aſſured, that it is your own Opinion which provokes 
you. Try, therefore, in the firſt place, not to be hurried 
away with the Appearance. For, if you once gain Time and 
Reſpite, you will more cafily command yourſelf, .,. 


Lr Death, and Exile, and all other Things which appear 
terrible, be daily before your Eyes; but chiefly Death: and 
you will never entertain any abject Thought, nor too eagerly 


covet any thing. | 
4 XXII, 
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42 XXII. 

1 F you have an earneſt Deſire of attaining to Philoſophy, 
prepare yourſelf from the very firſt, to be laughed at, to be 
ſneered by the Multitude, to hear them ſay, © He is returned 
© to us a Philoſopher once; and, Whence this. 
e fſupercilious Look? | Now, for your Part, do not have 
a ſupercilious Look indeed; but keep ſteadily to thoſe Things 
which appear beſt to you, as one appointed by God to this 
Station. For remember, that, if you adhere to the ſame 


Point, thoſe very Perſons who at firſt ridiculed, will after- 


wards admire: you. But, if you are conquered. by them, you 
will incur a double Ridicule. 


XXIII. 


Is you ever happen to turn your Attention to Externals, 
ſo as to wiſh to pleaſe any one, be aſſured, that you have 
ruined your Scheme of Life (i). Be contented then, in every 
thing, with being a Philoſopher : and, if you wiſh to be 
thought ſo: likewiſe by wy one, appear ſo to yourſelf, and it 
will ſuffice wi 10197 


XXIV. 
LzT not ſuch Conſiderations as theſe diſtreſs you. ©& I 
« ſhall live in Diſhonour; and be no-body any-where.” For, 


if Diſhonour is an Evil, you can no more be involved in any 


Evil by the Means of another, than be engaged in any thing 
baſe, Is it any Buſineſs of yours then, to get Power, or to 
be admitted to an Entertainment ? By no means. How 
then, after all, is this a Diſhonour ? And how is it true, 


_ 


(7) If I yet pleaſed , T ſhould not be the Servant of Crip. Gal. I. 10. 
that 
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that you will be 19-body any-ubere: when you ought to 
be ſomebody in thoſe Things only, which are in your 
own Power, in which you may be of the greateſt Conſe. 
quence ? * But my Friends will be unafliſted.” Mhat do 
you mean by unaſſiſted? They will not have Money from 
you: nor will you make them Roman Citizens. Who told 
you then, that theſe are among the Things in our own Power; 
and not the Affair of others r And who can give to another 
the Things, which he hath not himſelf ? „ Well : but get 
« them then, that we too may have a Share.” If I can get 
them with the Preſervation of my own Honour, and Fidelity, 
and Greatneſs of Mind, ſhow me the Way, and I will get 
them: but, if you require me to loſe-my own proper Good, 
that you may gain what is no Good, conſider how unequit- 
able and fooliſh you are. Beſides : which would you rather 
have, a Sum of Money; or a Friend of Fidelity and Honour? 
Rather aſſiſt me then to gain this Character, than require 
me to do thoſe Things by which I may loſe it. Well: but 
my Country, ſay you, as far as depends upon me, will be 
unaſſiſted. Here again, what Aſſiſtance is this you mean ? 
< Tt will not have Porticos, nor Baths, of your providing,” 
And what ſignifies that? Why, neither doth a Smith pro- 
vide it with Shoes, or a Shoemaker with Arms. It is enough, 
if every one fully performs his own proper Buſineſs, And 
were you to ſupply it with another Citizen of Honour and 
Fidelity, would not (#) he be of Uſe to it? Ves. There- 
{ore neither are you yourſelf uſeleſs to > It. « lh FRE 


Cad A% #8 


—_———— 


(4) I have followed the Conjecture of a Friend, J thinks P0027 
ſhould be wpzaa, to preſerve an Oppoſition between the Perſon ſignified 
hy it, and the ov aur; in e's next Sentence. 

„ then, 


4 


# 
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then, ſay you, {hall I hold in the State? Whatever you 


can hold with the Preſervation of your Fidelity and _—_ | 
Butcif, by defiring to be uſeful to that, you loſe theſe, of 


what Uſe can yeu be to your Country, when you are become 
I os ad 0 of * ? 


8 TM i | 5 = XXV 
4 * 


W750i 1 11 


15 any 0 one preferred bebe you at an Entertainment, or 
in a Compliment, or in being admitted to a Conſultation ? 
If theſe Things are good, you ought to rejoice, that h hath 

ot them: and, if they are evil, do not be grieved, that you 
—— not got them. And remember, that you cannot, with- 
out uſing the ſame Means [which others do] to acquire 
Things not in our own Power, expect to be thought worthy 
of an equal Share of them. For how can he, who doth not 
frequent the Door of any [great] Man, doth not attend him, 
doch not praiſe him, have an equal Share with him who 
doth ? You are unjuſt then, may unſatiable, if you are un- 
willing to pay the Price for which theſe Thanas are ſold, and. 
would have them for nothing. For how much are Lettuces 
fold? A Half-peny, for Inſtance. If another then, paying 
a Half-peny, takes the Lettuces, and you, not paying it, 
go without, them, do not imagine, that he hath gained. any 
Advantage gver you. For as he hath the Lettuces, ſo you 


* 


have the Half-peny, which you did not give. So, in the 


preſent Caſe, you have not been invited to ſuch a Perſon's 
Entertainment; becauſe you have not paid him the Price for 
which a Supper is fold. It is fold for Praiſe : it is fold for 
Attendance. Give him then the Value, if it be for your 


Advantage. But, if you would, at the fame time, not pay 
| the 
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the one, and yet receive the other, you are inſatiable, and a 
Blockhead. Have you nothing then, inſtead of the Supper? 
Yes indeed you have: the not praiſing him, whom you do 
not like to praiſe ; the not bearing with his Behaviour at 
coming in (/), 

XXVI. 
Tux Will of Nature may be learned from thoſe Things, in 
which we do not differ from each other. As, when our 
Neighbour's Boy hath broken a Cup, or the like, we are pre- 
ſently ready to fay, © Theſe are Thing that will happen.” 
Be aſſured then, that, when your own Cup likewiſe is broken, 
you ought to be affected juſt as when another's Cup was broken. 
Transfer this, in like manner, to greater Things. Is the Child 
or Wife of another dead? There is no one who would not ſay, 
« This is a human Accident.” But, if any one's (; own 
Child happens to die, it is preſently, “ Alas] how wretched 
cc am I!” But it ſhould be remembered, how we are 
affected in hearing the ſame Thing concerning others, 


XXVII. 
As a Mark (n) i is not ſet up for the Sake of miſſing "x 
Aim, ſo neither doth the Nature of Evil exiſt in the World. 
XXVIII. 


. 


— 


(1) Or, according to the Reading in EOF Attendants in 
his Antichamber. 

(in) Natural Affection prompts us to grieve for a Wife or a Child, 
and to ſympathize with the Griefs of others : whence Chriſtianity teaches 
us to weep with them who weep : yet forbidding us, in any Cale, to 
ferrow, as without Hope. Stoicitm carries Truth into Abſurdity; while 
Chriſtian Philoſophy makes all Truths coincide, uniting Fortitude with 
Tenderneſs and Compaſſion. 


{n) Happineſs, the Effect of Virtue, is the Mark which God hath ſet 
wp 
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XXVIII. 

Ira Perſon had delivered up your Body to any one, whom 
he met in his Way, you would certainly be angry. And do 
you feel no Shame in delivering up your own Mind to be 
diſconcerted, and confounded by any one, who happens to 
give you Il!-Language ? 

XXIX (0). 
XXX. 

DuTits are univerſally meaſured by Relations. Is any 
one a Father? In this are implied, as due, Taking Care of 
him; ſubmitting to him in all Things; patiently receiving 
his Reproackes, his Correction. But he is a bad Father. 
Is your natural Tie then to a good Father ? No: but to a 
Father, Is a Brother unjuſt? Well: preſerve your own 
Situation towards him. Conſider not what he doth ; but 


what you are to do, to keep your own Faculty of Choice in 


a State conformable to Nature. For another will not hurt 
you, unleſs you pleaſe. You will then be hurt, when you 
think you are hurt. In this manner, therefore, you will find, 
from the Idea of] a Neighbour, a Citizen, a General, the 
[correſponding] Duties, if you accuſtom yourſelf to con- 
template the | ſeveral | Relations. 


XXX. 
BE aſſured, that the eſſential Property of Piety towards 


the Gods, is, to form right Opinions concerning them, as 


nnn 


up for us to aim at. Our miſſing it, is no Work of His; nor ſo properly 
any thing real, as a mere Negative and Failure of our own. 

() This Chapter, except ſome very trifling Differences, is the ſame 
with the Fifteenth of the Third Book of the Diſcourſes; therefore un- 
neceſſary to be repeated here. 


M m m exiſting 
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exiſting (, and as governing the Univerſe with Goodneſs and 
Juſtice, And fix yourſelf in this Reſolation, to obey them, 
and yield to them, and willingly follow them in all Events, 
as produced by the moſt perfect Underſtanding. For, thus 
you will never find fault with the Gods, nor accuſe them as 
neglecting you. And it is not poſſible for this to be effected 
any other Way (, than by withdrawing yourſelf from Things 
not in our own Power, and placing Good or Evil in thoſe 
only which are. For, if you ſuppoſe any of the Things, not 
in our own Power, to be either good or evil ; when you are 
diſappointed of what you wiſh, or incur what you would 
avoid, you mult neceſſarily find fault with, and blame, the 
Authors. For every Animal is naturally formed to fly and 
abhor Things that appear -hurtful, and the Cauſes of them; 
and to purſue and admire thoſe which appear beneficial, and 
the Cauſes of them. It is impracticable then, that one who: 
ſuppoſes himſelf to be hurt, ſhould rejoice in the Perſon 
who, he thinks, hurts him; juſt as it is impoſſible to 
rejoice in the Hurt itſelf. Hence, alſo, a Father is reviled: 
by a Son, when he doth not impart to him the Things which. 
he takes to be good: and the ſuppoſing Empire to be a 
Good, made Polynices and Eteocles mutually Enemies. On 
this Account the Huſbandman, the Sailor, the Merchant; on 
this Account thoſe who loſe Wives and Children, revile the 
Gods. For where Intereſt is, there too is Piety placed. 80 
that, whoever is careful to regulate his Defires and Averſions 
as he ought, is, by the very ſame Means, careful of Piety 


% He that cometh to God, muſt believe that He is; and that He is a: 
Rewarder of them, that diligently ſeek Him. Heb. xi. 6. 


(4) Anaws me, perhaps, ſhould be aaaws Je. 
likewiſe. 
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likewiſe: But it is alſo incumbent” on every one to offer 
Libations, and Sacrifices, and Firſt Fruits, conformably to 
the Cuſtoms of his Country, with Purity; and not in a 

ſlovenly Manner, nor " negligently, „ nor or ſparingly, nor * 
his Ability. - N 


21111 mot 1 mY HOY RAD XXXII. | 

WII EN you have "__ to Dirhestäch, remember, that 
you know not what the Event will be, and you come to 
learn it of the Diviner: but of what Nature it is, you know 
before you come; at leaſt, if you are a Philoſopher, For 
if it is among the Things not in our own Power, it can by 
no means be either good or evil. Do not, therefore, bring 
either Defire or Averſion with you to the Diviner, (elſe you 
will approach him trembling ;) but firſt acquire a diſtinct 
Knowledge, that every Event is indifferent, and nothing to 
you, of whatever Sort it may be; for it will be in your Power 
to make a right Uſe of it; and this no one can hinder : then 
come with Confidence to the Gods, as your Counſellors : 
and afterwards, when any Counſel is given you, remember 
what Counſellors you have aſſumed; and whoſe Advice 
you will neglect, if you difobey. Come to Divination, as 
Socrates preſcribed, in Cafes, of which the whole Confider- 
ation relates to the Event, and in which no Opportunities 
are afforded by Reaſon, or any other Art, to diſcover the 
Thing propoſed to be learned. When, therefore, it is our 
Duty to ſhare the Danger of a Friend, or of our Country, 
we ought not to, conſult the Oracle, whether we ſhall ſhare 
it with them, or not. For, though the Diviner ſhould 
forewarn you, that the Victims are unfavourable, this 

M m m 2 means 
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means no more, than that either Death, or Mutilation, or 
Exile, is portended. But we have Reaſon within us: and 
it directs, even with theſe Hazards, to ſtand by our Friend 
and our Country. Attend therefore to the greater Diviner, 
the Pythian God; who caſt out of the Temple, the Perſon 
who gave no Aſſiſtance ta his Friend, while another was 


murdering him. 


XXXIIL 

IMMEDIATELY preſcribe ſome Character and Form of 
Behaviour] to yourſelf, which you may preſerve, both alone, 
and in Company. 

Be for the moſt part ſilent: or ſpeak merely what is neceſ- 
fary, and in few Words. We may however enter, though 
kr rg into Diſcourſe ſometimes, when Occaſion calls for 

: but not on any of the common Subjects, of Gladiators, or 
Harte Races, or athletic Champions, or Feaſts; the vulgar 
Topics of Converſation : but principally not of Men, ſo as 
either to blame, or praiſe, or make Compariſons. If you 
are able then, by your own Converſation bring over that of 
your Company to proper Subjects: but, if you happen to be 
taken among Strangers, be ſilent. 

Let not your (r) Laughter be much, nor on many Occa- 


ſions, nor profuſe. 
Avoid Swearing, if poſlible, altogether ; if not, as s far as 


you are able. 
Avoid public and vulgar Entertainments : but, it ever an 


Occaſion calls you to them, keep your Attention upon the 


—m— 


(7) See Eccleſ. ii. 2. vii. 3—6. Ecclus. xix. 30. xxi. 20. 
Stretch, 
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Stretch, that you may not imperceptibly ſlide into vulgar 
Manners, For be aſſured, that if a Perſon be ever fo ſound 
himſelf, yet, if his Companion be infected, he who con- 
verſes with him will be infected likewiſe. 

Provide Things relating to the Body no farther than mere 
Uſe; as Meat, Drink, Clothing, Houſe, Family. But ſtrike 
oft, and reject, every thing relating to Show and Delicacy. 

As far as poſſible, before Marriage, preſerve yourſelf pure 
from Familiarities with Women: and, if you indulge them, 
let it be lawfully (o). But do not therefore be troubleſome, 
and full of Reproofs, to thoſe who uſe theſe Liberties ; nor 
frequently boaſt, that you yourſelf do not. 

If any one tells you, that ſuch a Perſon ſpeaks ill of you, 
do not make Excuſes about what is ſaid of you, but anſwer; 
© He doth not know my other Faults, elſe he would not 
have mentioned only theſe.” 

It is not neceſſary for you to appear often at public Specta- 
cles: but if ever there is a proper Occaſion for you to be there, 
do not appear more ſolicitous for any one, than for yourſelf ; 
that is, wiſh Things to be only juſt as they are, and him 
only to conquer who is the Conqueror : for thus you will 
meet with no Hindrance. But abſtain entirely from Accla- 
mations, and Deriſion, and violent Emotions. And when 


you come away, do not diſcourſe a oreat deal on what hath 


paſſed, and what doth not contribute to your own Amend- 


— 


() Public Proſtitutes were allowed by the Laws at Rome and in Greece. 
The Miſchiefs, occaſioned by Perſons of this Character, ſcarcely fo much 
as hinted by the Stoic Philoſopher, are the Subject of many beautiful 
Reflexions in the Book of Proverbs, 


ment. 
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ment. For it would appear by ſuch Diſcourſe; that ou 
were immoderately ſtruck with the Show. 


Go not [of your on Accord] to the Rehearlals of any 
Tauber nor appear at them] readily; But, if you do 
appear, preſerve your Gravity and e and at the 


ſame time avoid being moroſe. 14 of 


When you are going to confer with any one, 0 particu- 
larly of thoſe in a ſuperior Station, repreſent to yourſelf how 
Socrates (t), or Zeno, would behave in ſuch a Cafe, and you 
will not be at a Loſs to make a — Uſe of whatever may 


Occur. 


When you are going to any of the People in Power, 
repreſent to yourſelf, that you will not find him at Home: 
that you will not be admitted [into the Houſe]: that the 
Doors [of his Apartment | will not be opened to you: that 
he will take no Notice of you, If, with all this, it be your 
Duty to go, bear what happens, and never ſay | to yourſelf], 
« It was not worth ſo much.” For this is vulgar, and like 
a Man diſconcerted by Externals (). 

In Parties of Converſation, avoid a frequent and exceſſive 
mention of your own Actions, and Dangers. For, however 


(t) It ſhould be obſerved here, that, the Mind being thus naturally 
affeted by the Thought of imitating a' ſuperior Character, Chriſtians 
enjoy a fingular Advantage, in not being left to ſtudy and copy the im- 
perfect and faulty Patterns of Perſons no way particularly related to them ; 
but having an authentic Delineation of divine Excellence, familiarized 
to their Apprehenſions, in Him, who, both in acting and ſuffering for 
us, hath left us an Example, that we ſhould fellow his Steps. 


1 A late Editor of the Eucbiridion hath propoſed to read JiamerAny- 
Ats inſtead of J12fe3Anurye, 


agreeable 
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agreeable it may be to yourſelf to mention the Riſques you 
have run, it is not equally agreeable to others to hear your 


Adventures. Avoid, likewiſe, an Endeavour to excite 


Laughter. For this is a ſlippery Point, which may throw 
you into vulgar Manners : and, beſides, may be apt to leſſen 
you in the Eſteem of your Acquaintance. Approaches to 
indecent Diſcourſe are likewiſe dangerous. Whenever, there- 
fore, any thing of this Sort happens, it there be a proper 
Opportunity, rebuke him who make Advances that Way : or, 
at leaſt, by Silence, and Bluſhing, and a forbidding Look, 
{how yourſelf to be diſpleaſed by ſuch Talk. 


XXXIV. 


Fr you are ſtruck by the Appearance of any promiſed 
Pleaſure, guard yourſelf againſt being hurried away by it: 
but let the Affair wait your Leiſure, and procure yourſelf 
ſome Delay. Then bring to your Mind both Points of Time ; 
that in which you ſhall enjoy the Pleaſure, and that in which 
you will repent and reproach yourſelf, after you have enjoyed 
it: and ſet before you, in Oppoſition to theſe, how you 
will rejoice and applaud yourſelf, if you abſtain. And even, 
though it ſhould. appear to you. a ſeaſonable Gratification, 
take heed, that its enticing, and agreeable, and attractive 
Force may not ſubdue you: but ſet in Oppoſition to this, 
how much better it is, to be conſcious of having gained fo 
great a Victory. 


1 XXXV. 


WiN you do any thing, from a clear Judgment that ir 
ought to be done, never thun the being ſcen to do it, even 


4 though: 
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thou gh the World ſhould make a wrong Suppoſition about 


it: for, if you do not act right, ſhun the Action itſelf ; but, 
if you do, why are you afraid of thoſe who confiee you 
wron eng ? 


XXXVI. 


As the Propalitioni, Either it is Day, or it is M. Abe, is 
extremely proper for a disjunctive Argument, but quite im- 
proper in a conjunctive one (w): ſo, at a Feaſt, to chuſe the 
largeſt Share, is very ſuitable to the bodily Appetite, but 
4 0 inconſiſtent with the ſocial Spirit of an Entertainment, 
When you eat with another, then remember, not only the 
Value of thoſe Things which are ſet before you, to the Body; 
but the Value of that Behaviour, which ought to be obſerved 
towards the Perſon who gives the Entertainment, 


XXXVII. 


Ir you have aſſumed any Character above your Strength, | 
you have both made an ill Figure in that, and quitted one 
which you might have ſupported, 


XXXVIII. - 


As, in walking, you take care not to tread upon a Nail, or 
turn your Foot; ſo likewiſe take care not to hurt the ruling 
F aculty of your Mind, And, if we were to guard againſt 


this in every Action, we ſhould undertake the Action with 
the greater Safety. 


Py 4 - — - 


(w) The Stoics were ſo fond of Logic, that we muſt not wonder if 
Epictetus took a Simile ſrom thence, which to others muſt appear a 


ſtrange one, 
XXXIX. 
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TIE Body is to every one the Meaſure of the Poſſeſlions 
proper for it; as the Foot is of the Shoe. If, therefore, you 
ſtop at this, you will keep the Meaſure : but, if you move 
beyond it, you muſt neceſſarily be carried forward, as down 
a Precipice : : as in the Cale of a Shoe, if you go beyond 
its Fitneſs to the Foot, it comes firſt to be gilded, then 
purple (x), and then ſtudded with Jewels. For to that 


which once exceeds a due Meaſure, there is no Bound. 


XL. 


Womrn from Fourteen Years old are flattered with the 
Title of Miſtreſſes, by the Men. Therefore, perceiving that 
they are regarded only as qualified to give the Men Pleaſure, 
they begin to adorn themſelves; and in that to place all their 
Hopes. It is worth while, therefore, to fix our Attention on 
making them ſenſible, that they are eſteemed for nothing 
elſe, but the Appearance of a ent, and modeſt, and diſ- 
creet Behaviour (. 

XLI. 

Ir is a Mark of Want of Genius, to ſpend much Time in 
Things relating to the Body; as, to be long in our Exerciſes, 
in Eating, and Drinking, and in the Diſcharge of other 
animal Functions. Theſe ſhould be done incidentally, and 
{lightly ; and our whole Attention be engaged in the Care of 
the Underſtanding. 


1 »»„ßB² * 


(x) Purple was of high Honour and Price among the Antients. 


7 'y) The original Words here, xzoopiai , aiSnpuorss e owppogurn, are 
almoſt the fame with, fy N X9T je ETH α¾ον⁷. Kat cpo, 


4. Tin. ii. 9. 
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XLII. | | 

Wurn any Perſon doth ill by you, or ſpeaks ill of you, 
remember, that he acts, or ſpeaks, from a Suppoſition of its 
being his (a) Duty. Now, it is not poſſible, that he ſhould: 
follow what appears right to you, but what appears ſo to 
himſelf. Therefore, if he judges from a wrong Appearance, 
He is the Perſon hurt; ſince He too is the Perſon deceived. 
For, if any one ſhould ſuppoſe a true Propoſition to be falſe, 
the Propoſition is not hurt; but he who is deceived [about 
it]. Setting out then from theſe Principles, you will meekly 
bear a Perſon. who reviles you: for you will ſay, upon every 
Occaſion, © It ſeemed ſo to him.” 


XLIII. | 

Every Thing hath two Handles; the one, by which it 
may be borne; the other, by which it cannot. It your 
Brother acts unjuſtly, do not lay hold on the Action by the 
Handle of his Injuſtice; for by that it cannot be borne : 
but by the Oppoſite, that he is your Brother, that he was 
brought up with you: and thus you will lay hold on it, as 
it 1s to be borne. 


(z) Epiftetus ſeems, in part, to be miſtaken here. For, perhaps, it 
is oftener from having no Thought at all about Duty, or preferring Incli- 
nation to it, than from having a wrong Notion of it, that Perſons are 
ſlanderous and injurious: befides, that wrong Notions often ariſe from 
Neglect, or Partiality. Suppoſing all bad Actions to proceed intirely 
from Ignorance, or Miſtake, puts them on a Level, in point of Freedom 
from Guilt, with good ones. But, fince many proceed from thence, 
more or leſs, the Doctrine of this Chapter is, in a conſiderable Degree, 
right: and, ſo far as it is, very ſtrongly calls to one's Mind that divine 
Interceſſion— Forgive them] For they know not what they do ! 

XLIV. 
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XLIV. 


Tarsz Reaſonings are unconnected : © I am richer than 
00 you 3 therefore I am better: I am more eloquent than 
you; therefore I am better.” The Connexion is rather 
this: © I am richer than you; therefore my Property is 
greater than yours: © I am more cloquent than you; 
ce therefore my Style is better than yours.” But yon, after 
all, are neither Property, nor Style. | 


XLV. 


Dorn any one bathe (a) in a mighty little Time? Do not 
ſay, that he doth it ill; but, in a mighty little Time. Doth 
any one drink a great Quantity of Wine? Do not ſay, that he 
doth ill; but, that he drinks a great Quantity. For, unleſs 
you perfectly underſtand the Principle, | from which any one 
acts], how ſhould you know, if he acts ill? Thus you will 
not run the Hazard of aſſenting to any — but 
ſuch as you fully comprehend. 


XI. VI. 


Neves call yourſelf a Philoſopher; nor talk a great deal 
among the Unlearned about Theorems 3 but act conform- 
ably to them. Thus, at an Entertainment, do not talk how 
Perſons ought to eat; but eat as you ought. For remem- 
ber, that in this manner Socrates alſo univerſally avoided all 
Oſtentation. And when Perſons came to him, and defired 


to be recommended by him to Philoſophers, he took and 


. — — — A — — . ——— oy 


(a) See B. IV. c. 8. of the Diſcourſes. 
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MET them : ſo well did he bear being overlooked. 
So that if ever any Talk ſhould happen among the Un- 
learned, concerning [philoſophic] Theorems, be you, for 
the moſt part, filent. For there is great Danger in imme- 
diately throwing out what you have not digeſted. And, if 
any one tells you, that you know nothing, and you are not 
nettled at it, then you may be ſure, that you have begun 
your Buſineſs. For Sheep do not throw up the Graſs, to 
ſhow the Shepherds how much they have eaten: but, in- 
wardly digeſting their Food, they outwardly produce Wool, 
and Milk. Thus, therefore, do you likewiſe, not ſhow The- 
orems to the Unlearned ; but the Actions produced by them, 
after they have been digeſted. 


XLVII. 


WN you have brought yourſelf to ſupply the N eceſſities 
of your Body, at a {mall Price, do not pique yourſelf upon 
it: nor, if you drink Water, be ſaying upon every Occaſion, 
« ] drink Water.” But firſt conſider, how much more 
ſparing and patient of Hardſhip: the Poor are, than'we. But 
if at any time you would enure yourſelf by Exerciſe to 
Labour, and bearing hard Trials, [do it] for your own Sake, 
and not for the World: do not graſp (5) Statues; but, when 
you are violently thirſty, take a little cold Water in your 
Mouth, and ſpurt it out, and tell no body. 


XLVIIE 


Tas Condition and Characteriſtic of a vulgar Perſon is; 
that he never expects either Benefit or Hurt from himſelf ; 


() See B. III. c. 12. of the Diſcourſes, | 
but 
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but from Externals. The Condition and Chardatriftic of a 
Philoſopher is, that he expects all Hurt and Benefit from 
himſelf. The Marks of a Proficient are, that he cenſures no 
one, praiſes no- one, blames no one, accuſes no one; ſays 

nothing concerning himſelf, as being any body, or knowing 
any thing: when he is, in any Inſtance, hindered, or re- 
ſtrained, he accuſes himſelf; and, if he is praiſed, he ſecretly 
laughs at the Perſon who praiſes him ; and, it he is cenſured, 
he makes no Defence. But he goes about with the Caution 
of infirm People [after Sickneſs, or an Accident], dreading 
to move any thing that is ſet right, before it is perfectly fixed. 
He ſuppreſſes (c) all Defire in himſelf : he transfers his Aver- 
ſion to thoſe Things only, which thwart the proper Uſe. of 
our own Faculty of Choice: the Exertion of his active Powers 
towards any thing is very gentle: if he appears ſtupid, or 
ignorant, he doth not care; and, in a word, he watches 
himſelf as an Enemy, and one in Ambuſh. 


XLIX. 


Wu any one ſhows himſelf vain, on being able to under- 
ſtand and interpret the Works of CHryſippus, ſay to yourſelf, 
« Unleſs Chryſippus had written obſcurely, this Perſon would 
have had no Subject for his Vanity. But what do I de- 
« fire? To underſtand Nature, and follow her. Taſk then, 
« who interprets her; and, finding Chry/ppus doth, I have 
« Recourſe to him.. F do not underſtand” his Writings. I 
« ſeek therefore one to interpret hem. So far there is 
nothing to value. myſelf upon. And when I find an Inter- 


* 


* 


. 


„„ 


(e) See c. 2. Note (5), 


4 preter, 
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preter, what remains is, to make uſe of his Inſtructions 
This alone is the valuable Thing. But, if T admire nothing 
but merely the-Interpretation, what do I become more than 
a Grammarian, inſtead of a Philoſopher ? Except, indeed, 

that, inſtead of Homer, I interpret Chryſippus. When any 
any one therefore deſires me to read Chryſippus to him, I 
rather bluſh, when I cannot ſhow my Actions agreeable, and, 
conſonant to his Diſcourſe. 


WnarzvER Rules you have deliberately propoſed to your- 
{elf [for the Conduct of Life,] abide by them, as ſo many 
Laws, and as if you would be guilty of Impiety in tranſ- 
greſſing any of them: and do not regard what any one ſays 
of you; for this, after all, is no Concern of yours. How 
long then will you defer to think yourſelf worthy of the 
nobleſt Improvements, and, in no Inſtance, to tranſgreſs the 
Diſtinctions of Reaſon ? You have received the philoſophic 
Theorems, with which you ought to be converſant ; and you 
have been converſant with them. What other Maſter then 
do you wait for, to throw upon that the Delay of reforming 
yourſelf? You are no longer a Boy; but a grown Man Cd. 
If therefore you will be negligent and flothtul, and always 
add Procraſtination to Procraſtination, Purpoſe to Purpoſe, 
and fix Day after Day, in which you will attend to yourſelf; 


—— — A — — — 


( 40 The . Words, Fora, TEA&9%, in 5 * Senſe, are uſed 
Eph. iv. 13. (where they are oppoſed to yyria, v. 14.) James iii. 2. 
and AvbowTos re, Col. i. 28. and Teas, fingly, 1 Cor. ii. 6. Phil. 
iii. 15. "Heb. v. 14. where it is oppoſed tO vmnrios, v. 13. Which Word 
is uſed alſo, I far. Ul, I. as uerazoy is here. 


you 
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you will inſenſibly continue without Proficiency, and, living 
and dying, perſevere in being one of the Vulgar. This 
Inſtant then think yourſelf worthy of living as a Man grown. 
up, and a Proficient. Let whatever appears to be the beſt, 
be to you an inviolable Law. And if any Inftance of Pain, 
or Pleafure, or Glory, or Diſgrace be ſet before you, remem- 
ber, that now is the Combat, now the Oꝭympiad comes on, 
nor can it be put off; and that, by once being worſted, and 
giving way, Proficiency is loſt, or [by the contrary] pre- 
ferved. Thus Socrates became perfect, improving himſelf 
by every thing; (e) attending to nothing but Reaſon. - And: 
though you are not yet a Socrates, you ought however to live 
as one deſirous of becoming a Socrates. 


LE 

Tux firſt and moſt neceſſary Topic in Philoſophy is, that 
of the Uſe of [practical] Theorems ; as that, We ought not 
to lie: the ſecond is, that of Demonſtrations ; as, L hence 
it is, that we ought not to lie: the third, that which gives 
Strength and Articulation to the other two; as, Mhence this 
is a Demonſtration. For what is Demonſtration ? What is 
Conſequence ? What Contradiction? What Truth? What 
Falſhood ? The third Topic then is neceffary, on the Account 
of the ſecond : and the ſecond, on the Account of the firſt. 
But the moſt neceſſary, and that whereon we ought to reſt, 
is the firſt. - But we act juſt on the contrary. For we ſpend 
all our Time on the third Topic, and employ all our Dili- 


(e) Plato, in his Crito, introduces Socrates faying this of himſelf. 
UPTON, * 


gence 
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gence about that, and entirely neglect the firſt. T herefore, 
at the ſame time that we lie, we are mighty ready to ſhow 
how it is s demonſtrated, that Lying is not t right. 


LIL 
VDro all Occaſions, we ought to have theſe Maxims EX 
at hand. 


Conduct me, Jove, and Thou, O Deſtiny, 

M here-ever Your-Decrees have fir d my Station. 
T follow cheerfully : and, did I not, | 
TVicked and wretched, I muſt follow fill (f), 


bose er yields properly to Fate, is deem d 
Miſe among Men, and knows the Laws of Heaven / 27 
And this Third: 


(9 O Cr, if it thus pleaſes the Gods, thus let it be. 
Anytus and Melitus may kill me indeed : m * me 
40 they cannot,” A | | 


x 
— 
' 


_— a 1 
From a Poem of Cleanthes, | 
(g) From Euripides. | 
{b) From Plato's Crito, and Apology. 


The END of the ENCHIRIDION, 
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FRAGMENTS 
| O F | 
Nee 

FROM 


STOBAUs, ANTON Ius, and MAXIMUS (a). 


I. 


N LIFE entangled with Fortune, reſembles a 
e wintry Torrent: for it is turbulent, and muddy, 
and difficult to paſs, and violent, and noiſy, 


Fountain: for it is clear, and gentle, and potable, and 
ſweet, and communicative, and rich, and harmleſs, and 


innocent. 
II. 


(2) According to Fabricius, in his Bibliotheca Graca, L. V. c. 20. 
Stobæus was a Heathen : af. leaſt, he cites only Heathen Authors. He 
lived about the Beginning of the Fifth Century. Maximus was a Chriſtian, 


of the Seventh; and Antonius, ſurnamed Meliſſa, or the Bee, of the 
OO O 2 Eighth 


= FRAG E . *. 


160 on ed 103 II. 
by 15 would be 551 firſt believe that vou are "y 
(1 3v LIL * BY: l 4 


x. 1.7 Forts 19 fort N 5 EI 8 II. 01 104 rt | fe 
- Ty is better to offend! ſeldom {aienivg) it 1 9400 we + do 
808 act often r Wn: to ag we r err, and offend 


frequently. 0 4 10, IVEIG 


YIUIBFL NDOU 901 10 7 18 r een M bc 4402 
Cnssrieg your Paſſions, that they x may not puniſh you. 


©. E N 1 
BR not ſo hd aſhamed of what is wal of Glory, as 
ſtudious to ſhun what is void of Truth. 
- |: Tr you would be well ſpoken of, learn to ſpeak well of 
others. And, when you have learned to ſpeak well of them, 
endeavour likewiſe to do well to them; and thus you will 


reap the Fruit of being well ſpoken of by them. 


VII. 


FREEDOM is the Name of Virtue; and Slavery, of Vice: 
and both theſe are Adtions 1 Choice, But heither of them 


r rr 4 — UA— - — 


Eighth. Century; or later; ; ſome Fo of the Twelfth. Their Collections 
are printed together. The Editions of Stobæus are extremely incorrect: 

and in him and Maximus, the Names of the Authors quoted either were 
frequently wrong originally, or have been altered ſince. This may have 

happened to Antonius alſo: and, conſequent] 5. ſome of the Sayings 

aſcribed to Epictetus may not have been his. Indeed, many of theſe Frag- 
ments have very little the Turn of his other Diſcourſes. The two firſt, 

particularly, have a much ſtronger Reſemblance of che Style and Manner 
of M. Antoninus. 


belon g 


belongs to Things, in which Choice hath no Share. But. 
Fortune (5) is accuſtomed to diſpoſe at her Pleaſure of the 
Body, and thoſe Things relating to the Body i in which Ohivice 
hath no Share. For no one is a Slave, whoſe Choice is free. 
Fortune is an evil Chain to the Body; and Vice, to the Soul. 

For he whoſe Body is unbound, and whoſe Soul is chained, 

is a Slave. On the contrary, he whoſe Body is chained, and 
his Soul unbound, is free, The Chain of the Body, Nature 
unbinds by Death; and Vice, by (c) Money: the Chain of 
the Soul, Virtue — 4 by . and Experience, and 
0 6 95h 1 f 5 


VII. 
If you would live with Tranquillity and Content, endea- 
vour to have all who live with you, good. And you will 
have them good, by inſtructing the' Willing, and diſmiſſing 
the Unwilling (a). For together with the Fugitives, will 
Wickedneſs and Slavery fly: and with thoſe who remain 
with you, will Goodneſs and Liberty be left. 


IX. 
le) Tr is ſcandalous, that he WY | AA his Drink by 


— 2 an... AS.. 4 — 8 


— os. 4 a 13 jp" EY — P a. ith * » 
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(5) The Senſe abſolutely ene _ wen ſhould. be Toys ; and it is 
fo tranſlated. 

(c) Perhaps, by bribing a Judge, or a Jae at however the Senſe is 
not clear, 

(d) The Tranſlation omits erer KEN EPO hEVOUS) Which is in Antonius 
and Mazimus, but not in Stobæus. | 


(e) This Sentence is aſcribed to Pythagoras, by Antonius and Suns 
de re!tonali, Serm. 27. p. 75. 
the 


4 Run ui W hi 
the Gifts al. che Bars, ee by Vice, embitter Reaſon, he” 
Gift of cha Gods. 16) {6} 1 . - F 4 


. 


YA Ty A JIU 2 
bas a8H I 3H a | 8 


No one, who © « 15 of Money 5, a J of Pleasures 
or a Lover of Glory, is likewiſe a Lover of Mankind : but 


a by Wag 18 a VOIR Vine. 5 2169 1 iD NB eTAHAIL 


„ 1300 ined eavigad Anich bus fun 03 . 
As you would not ih x to ig - Sr Ger ani 1 Enely d. Geb | 
rated, and gilded Ship, and fink 4. o. neicher is it eligible to 
inhabit a grand and ſumptuous Houſe, and be in a Storm 
Paſſions and + 


2 FM OQ 3 SY 90 | 


XII. 
1 — we are invited to an N we e Int D 
we find: and, if any one ſhould bid the Maſter of the Houſe 
fet Fiſh, or Tarts, before him, he would be thought abſurd. 
Yet, in the World, we aſk the Gods for what they do not give 
us 3. 200 . "—_ hgh have given | us 10 ay Thing, 


XIII. MO HOY Os 121 


Tri: are u prettÞ Fellows indeed, faid he, who value them- 
ſelves on Things not in our own Power. I am a better Man 
than you, ſays one; for I have many Eſtates, and you are 
pining with Hunger. I have been Conſul, ſays another: I 
am a Governor, a third; and I have a fine Head of Hair, 
ſays a fourth. 'Yet one Horſe doth not ſay to another, 1 
am better than you; for T have a great deal of Hay, and 
« a great deal of Oats; and I have a Gold Bridle, and em 
« broidered Trappings: but, I am ſwifter than you.” 


And 


FRAGMENTS] r 
And every Creature is better or worſe, from its on good or 
bad Qualities. Is Man, then, the only Creatute; which hath” 
no natural good Quality? And 1 we conſider Hair, and 
Clothes, n we Wag 1 88 of Him? 1 
Nell IO 7 h ER | 57 5 1 % 1 8 10 


2 « batans IY. 1 10 * 


ParienTs are diſpleaſed with a Vhptewd, he Hoi not 
preſcribe to them; and think he gives them over. And why 
are none ſo affected towards a Philoſopher, as to conclude, 
he deſpairs of their Recovery to a right Way of Thinking, if 
he tells them nothingg- which may be for their Good i 


1117036 FF ME 50 bas XV. 


Tuxr who have a good Conſtitution 1 Body, mer 
Heats and Colds : and fo they, who have a right Conſtitu- 
tion of, Sgul, bear | the Attacks of] Anger, and Stief, and 
imme fa Joys aun the other Paſſions. [NSN 


XVI. x: | 
| Exanigg 8 Whether you > as be rich, or 
happy: and, if rich, be aſſured, that this is neither a Good, 
nor altogether in your on Power: but, if happy, that this 
is both a Good, and in your on Power : ſince the one is 
a temporary Loan 1 n n _ IE | 
on eker bas 2001 | 5g 2 
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| m—_ Ths eve Nebra Koln to be nch an » Invrplan, and is omitted 
in the Tranſlation, |; 47; 1314 ». 4} 
A | ON 
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on Account of the Magnificence of the Materials, in which 
it is incloſed; but Gin: and deteſt it, becauſe it is of a per- 
nicious N ature : ſo. likewiſe, when you ſee Vice lodged" in 
the midſt of Wealth, and the ſwelling Pride of Fortune, be 
not ſtruck by the Splendour of the Materials, with which it 
is dremel, but deſpiſe tlie baſe Alloy of its We, 


XVIII. 


Ricurs, are not among the Number of Things, which 
are good: Prodigality is of the Number of thoſe, which are 
evil : Rightneſs of Mind, of thoſe which are good. Now 
Rightneſs of Mind invites to Frugality, and the Acquiſition 
of Things that are good: but Riches invite to Prodigality, 
and ſeduce from Rightneſs of Mind. It is difficult therefore 
for a rich Perſon to be right-minded or a | right-minded 
Perfon, rich (g/. 


XIX. 

(50 — Jus as if you had been ed and born in a Ship, 
you would not be eager to become the Pilot. For neither 
would the Ship have any natural and perpetual Connexion (i) 
with you there; nor have Riches here; but Reaſon every- 
where. That Wee , Which is natural and congenial to 


you, Reaſon, think likewiſe to be 1 in a a peculiar Manner your 
ed and take Care of i it. 


. 


2 — 3 — — 


(8) How hardh ſhall e cler have Riches, enter " Tutte th Kingdom s 
God ! Mark x. 29. 

(5) The former Part of the Sentence ſcems t to be wantkig in which, 
conkably, the Author had ſaid, That they who have hereditary Wealth, 
ſhould not think the Management of it their chief Concern: juſt as, Sc. 


O Suyz5-a ſhould, perhaps, be guyymrai 
XX. 


2 


| XX. 1114614 n 10 ian nn 

. Ir you were born in Perſia, you would not endeavour to 
live i in Greece; but to be happy 1 in the Place where you are. 
Why then, if you are born in Poverty, do you endeavour 
to be rich, and not to be happy in the Condition where 


you are? 


XXI. 
N it is better to "be traltngl for Rm 0 pon a little 
Couch i in Health, than to toſs upon a wide Bed in Sickneſs; 
ſo it is better to contract yourſelf within the Compaſs of a 


ſmall ee and be happy, than to have a great one, and 
be wretched. . 


XX II. | 
Ir is not Poverty that cauſes Sorrow ; but covetous (k) 
Defires : nor do Riches deliver from Fear; but Reaſoning. 
If, therefore, you acquire. a Habit of Reaſoning, you will 
neither deſire Riches,” nor complain of Poverty. 


j xxIII. 


| A 5 is not elated, and doth not value himſelf on his 
fine Manger or Trappings, or Saddle-cloths ; ; nor a Bird, on 
the warm Materials of its Neſt: but the former, on the Swift- 
neſs of his Feet; and the latter, of its Wings. Do not you, 
therefore, glory in your Eating, . or. Dreſs ; 3 OT briefly, 1 in any 
external e ; but in Good-nature and Beneficence. 


. ” 2 , 
5 45 —_ — — a 1 with 3x Tir 2 n 4 


5 The Latin Tranſlator ſuppoſes, that hogs ſhould be te 
which the Senſe requires. 


Py 
_— 
wo 


Pp p : xxlv. 
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Profuſench., 


Ex AGHME N T. 
XXIV. 
Turlt is a Difference between living well, and living 


47% 


profuſely. The one ariſes from Contentment, and Order, 


and Decency, and Frugality: the other from Diffoluteneſs, 
and Luxury, and Diſorder, and Indecency. In ſhort, to the 
one belongs true Praiſe; to the other, Cenſure. If, there- 
fore, you would live he do not eek to be aj for 


4 1 4900 $69 


LEI 4k ert ſes of Aojache 89 way the Mea- 
fare to you of eating and drinking; and A ppetite itſelf the 
Sawce and the Pleaſure. Thus you will never take more 
Food] than is neceſſary; nor will you want Cooks: and 
you will be contented with whatever Drink falls in your 
Way (2): 


1211 XXVI. ds 225 

By cee f not to (+) thrive by the Meats in your Schach; & 
but by Chearfulneſs in the Soul, For the former, as you 
ſee, are evacuated, and carried off together 3 but the latter, 


though the Soul be (#) ſeparated, remains uncorrupted, and 


ſincere. 


i 
1 18 o . ith 1 7 * 4 


my 


(1) I have not 1 the Fragment which follows this in Mr. 
Upton ; becauſe I do not undenſtand it. 


(in) There are various ora. of this Fragment; but none e which 
makes the Senſe very clear. ' * 
(1) It is doubtful whether the * be, that the Effect of a chear- 
ful Behaviour will remain after the Perſon is dead, or after he is ſeparated 


from the Company. N 
XXVII. 
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XXVII. 
I every Feaſt remember, that there are two Gueſts, to be 
entertained, the Body, and the Soul: and that what you 
give the Body, you ah ie loſe z but what you Gy | the 
Soul remains for euer. 1 +: | | 
2 I Aol XXVII. 

6 not mix Auge with Neal, and ſet the before 
your Gueſts. Profuſion makes its Way through the Body, 
and js quickly gone : but Anger, when it hath penetrated 
the Soul, abides for a long Time. Take care, not to be 
tranſported with Anger, and affront your Gueſts, at a great 
Expence; but rather Ken them at a cheap Rate, by 
gentle Behaviour. 


XXIX. 


Takk care at your Meals, that the Attendants be 300 
more in Number than thoſe whom they are to attend. For it 
is abſurd, that many Perſons ſhould * on a few Chairs. 

| «+ 

Ir would be beſt, if both while you are ES. make- 
ing your Preparations, and while you are feafting at Table, 
you could give among the Servants Part. of what is belbre 
you (). But, it ſuch a Thing be difficult at that Time, 
remember, that you, who are not Weary, are attended by 


thoſe who are; you, who are cating and drinking, by thoſe 
® who are not; you who are wann by thoſe N are ſilent; 


— 


& 5 * 11 Sa. 2 . 


* 4 


— _ 8 le! 9 v ' $ ® 


0 en for eee, Nds KOLVWVELSy wiiielt Wem the beſt Senſe, 
and is ollowed 1 in the Tranſlation. 
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you who are at Eaſe, by thoſe who are under Conſtraint (5): 
and thus you | will never be heated into any unreaſonable 


Paſſion yourſelf; nor do any Miſchief, * nn an- 
other. 


. af » d 


XXXI. 70 266) 5 

Srütpr and Contention are always ablurd ; j bude an 
arly unbecominę at” Table Converſations. 8 a Perſon 
warmed with Wine will never either teach, or be convinced 


by, one who is ſober. And where-ever Sobriety is wanting, 
the End will ſhow, that you have exerted yourſelf bo. m6 no 


Purpoſe. nod bn bot 1 5 


8 4 2 
14 8 3 28 
14 7 f . U . p | "ih \F 7 ? * 1 } 3 47 0 ? "4 


XXXII. 


GRAsHO ERS are muſical; but Snails are dumb. The 
one rejoice in being wet; Aud he others, in being warm. 
Then the Dew calls out the one; and for this they come 
forth : but, on the contrary, the Noon-day Sun awakens 
the other ; ; and in this they ſing. If, therefore, you would' 
be a muſical and harmonious Perfon, whenever, in Parties 
of Drinking, the Soul is bedewed with Wine, ſuffer her not 
to go forth, and defile herſelf. But when, in Parties of 
Converſation, ſhe glows by the Beams of Reaſon, then com— 
mand her to ſpeak” from SIO: and utter the Otncies 
of Juſtice. £7 

XXXIII. 


CoxsipkR him, with Whom you converſe, in one of theſe 
Ne Ways; either as 9 to you (in Abilities ], or in- 


. — 


"= 


< P) There is ſomething Arikingly beautiful and humane in this Con- 


ſideration about Servants. 
fcrior, 
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ferior, or equal. If ſuperior, you ought to hear him, and 
be convinced: if inferior, to convince (q) him: if equal, to 
agree with him: and thus you will never be found guilty of 
Litigiouſneſs. 
XXXIV. 
Ir is better, by yielding to Truth, to conquer Opinion; 
an, / yg to Opinion, to be defeated . Truth. 


— - , 


8 188 

Ir you ſeek Truth, you wall not ſeek to conquer by all 
poſſible Means : and, when you have found Truth, you will 
have a Security againſt being conquered. 


„ 
Torn conquer by itlelf; Opinion, by foreign Aids. 


h XXXVII. 
Ir is better, by living with one free Perſon, to be fearleſs, 
and free, than to be a Slave in Company with many. 


XXXVIII. 


Wrar you avoid ſuffering yourſelf, attempt not to impoſe 
on others. You avoid Slavery, for Inſtance : take care not 
to enſlave. For, if you can bear to exact Slavery from others, 
you appear to have been firſt yourſelf a Slave. For Vice hath 
no Communication with Virtue; nor Freedom with Slavery. 
As a Perſon in Health would not wiſh to be attended by the 
Sick, nor to have thoſe who live with him be in a State of 


* 


a. 


* 
— — 


(%) Arclr, probably, ſhould be wav; and is fo tranſſated. The « 


ſeems to have been added from the preceding Word. | 
| Sicknels ; 
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Sickneſs ; fo neither would a Perſon who is free, bear to be 


ſerved by Slaves, or to have thoſe who live with him in a 


State of Slavery. 
xxRIX. 


Wnorvrx you are, that would live at a Diſtance from 
Slaves, deliver yourſelf from Slavery. And you wilt be free, 
if you deliver yourſelf from the Power of j Appetite, For 
neither was Ariſtides called Juſt, nor Epaminondas, Divine, 
nor Lyturgus, a Preſerver, becauſe they were rich, and were 
ſerved by Slaves; but Oe a; . . 9h delivered 
Greece from Slavery. 2 | 


ain ens [3 
C3 


XL. 
Is you would have your Houſe ſecurely inhabited, imi- 
tate the Spartan Lycurgus. And as he did not incloſe his 
City with Walls, but fortified the Inhabitants with Virtue, 
and preſerved the City always free; ſo do you likewiſe : not 
ſurround yourſelf with a great Court-yard, nor raiſe high 
Towers; but ſtrengthen thoſe that live with you by Bene- 
volence, and F idelity, and Friendſhip. And thus nothing 
hurtful will enter, even if the whole Band of Wickedneſs 
was ſet in Arr yy it, 
1 
Do not hang your Houſe round with Tablets, and Pic- 
tures; but adorn it with Sobriety. For thoſe are merely 
backen. and a (7) fading a em of NN Eyes but fs 


1 en 34 ? 1 * 


9 2 — _ — — ꝗ6—— —— — 


(r) In Srabæm the Word is enixovpos. Geſner, whom Mr. Upton fol- 
lows, gueſſed it ſhould be epos. E Tinpos, which the Tranſlation ſup- 
poſes, is a leſs 2 and makes a proper Oppoſition to what follows. 


a con- 


# 
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2 congenial, and indelible, and perpetual Ornament to the 


Houſe. 


XLII. 


InsTEAap of Herds of Oxen, endeavour to aſſemble Flocks 
of Friends about your Houſe, | | | 


O eee XLII. 
As a Wolf reſembles a a Dog, o doth a F de and an 


Adulterer, and a Paraſite, reſemble a Friend. Take heed, 


therefore, that, inſtead of Guardian Dogs, you do not in- 
advertently admit 3 Wolves. 


XLIV. 


He is void of true Taſte, who ſtrives to have i Houſe 
admired, by decorating it with a ſhowiſh Outſide: but to. 
adorn our Characters by the Gentleneſs of a communicative 
Temper, is at once a Proof of good Taſte, and good Nature. 


XLV. 
Ir you admire little Things, in the firſt alice. you will 
never (s) be thought to deſerve great ones: but, if you de- 


ſpiſe little Things, you will be greatly admired. 


: XLVI. 
NoTHING is meaner than the Love of Plcafine, the Love 
of Gain, and Inſolence. Nothing is nobler than Magnani- 
mity, n and Good- nature. 


— 


888 * * S >> ths F*Y 


(s). TIgwror . HW is the Text of Stobeus. Mr. Upton puts 
in ovz, Which the Tranſlation follows. ATaZialnoy ! is a ſmaller Change, 


and the ſame Senſe. 


3 
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XLVII. 


»—— PrRoducinG the Sentiments of thoſe SE Yo Philo- 
N coker, who do not think the Enjoyment of] Pleaſure to 
be [in itſelf | the natural State of Man; but merely an adven- 
titious Circumſtance of thoſe Things, in which his natural 
State conſiſts, Juſtice, Sobriety, and Freedom. For what 
manner of Reaſon then ſhould the Soul rejoice, and feel a 
Serenity from the leſſer Good of the Body, as Epicurus ſays 
[it doth]; and - not be pleaſed with its own Good, which 
is the very greateſt? And yet Nature hath given me like- 
wiſe a Senſe of Shame: and I am covered with Bluſhes, 
when I think I have uttered any indecent Expreſſion. This 
Emotion will not ſuffer me to lay down Pleaſure as [in 


itſelf ] a Good, and the End of Lite, 


XLVII, 


Tur Ladies at Rome have Plato's Republic in their 
Hands, becauſe he allows a Community of Wives : for they 
attend merely to the Words of the Author, and not to his 
Senſe, For he doth not firſt order one Man and one Woman 
to marry and live together, and then allow a Community of 
Wives: but he aboliſhes that kind of Marriage, and intro- 
duces one of another kind (2). And, in general, Men are 
pleaſed in finding out Excuſes for their own Faults, Yet 
Philoſophy fays, it is not fit even to move a Finger without 
ſome Reaſon, 


486 


» — 


7 ts — — 


(7) This, and other ſhocking Things in Plato's Republic, ſnew, how 
apt even wiſe Men are to err, without a Guide, 


——_ —— — — 


XLIX. 
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IIX. 


Tux more rarely the Objects of Flenſure dern the more 
delightful 92 are. Init 7057 of 


1 - — 8 F » 
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 Wrrenzver' any one exceeds. Moderation, the moſt des 
lightful Things may become the moſt undelightful. 


 AcrIePINUs was juftly entitled to Praiſe on this Account, 
that, though he was a Man of the higheſt Worth, he never 
praiſed himſelf; but bluſhed, even if another praiſed him. 
And he was a Man of ſuch a Character, as to write in praiſe 
of every harſh Event that befell him: if he was feveriſh, of 
a Fever; if diſgraced, of Diſgrace; it baniſhed, of Baniſh- 
ment. And, when once, as he was going to dine, a 
Meſſenger brought him word, that Mero ordered him to 
Baniſhment ; Wal —_ 5 n we aur dine at 
OG 1 | 

D1oczxzs- affirmed no Labour to be good, unleſs the 
End was a due State and Tone of the Soul, and not of the 
Body, 7. 1 W | 
LI. 
As a true Balance is neither {et right by a true one, nor 
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(a) See Diſcourſes, B. I. c: I. | | 
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judged by a falſe one: (w-) ſo likewiſe a juſt Perſon is neither 


ſet right by juſt Perſons, nor judged by unjuſt ones. 


LIV, 
As what is ſtraight hath no need of what is ſtraight, fo 
neither what is juſt, of what is juſt, [to aſſiſt or amend it.] 


LV.“ 
Do not give Judgment from another Tribunal, before you 


bars been ins an at the Tribunal of e 0. 


1803 1 7 ie 7 460 
I CJ . I\/; 
Ir you Goll; give a juſt 5 mind neither Parties, 


nor Pleaders ; ; but the Cauſe itſelf. ama 


LI. 


You will commit the feweſt le! in Judging, if you are 
faultleſs in your own Life. 


LVIII. 


Ir is better, by giving a juſt Judgment, t to ls by ) blamed 
by him who is deſervedly condemned, than, by giving an 
unjuſt Judgment, to be juſtly cenſured by Nature, 


LIX. 


As the Touch-ſtone which tries Gold, is not itſelf tryed 
wy the Gold; ſuch is he, who bath the Rule of . 


— 


(w) Compare this and the next t Fragment with 1 Cor. ii. 1 5. 
(*) See Rom. xiv. 10. 


(y) The Antitheſis ſeems to require, that ag ſhould be cus, and 
the Tranflation-—unjuſtly blaimed by him, who is condemned, 


3 LX. 


| 3 * | 
F RAG ME NT 8. 
Ir is ſcandalous for a Judge to be judged by others. 
LXI. 


As nothing is e Araightet chat what i is Avaight, ſo nothing 
is *. — her 18 juſt (S). U 


LXII. 


Wito among you do not admire the Action of Lycurgrs 
the Lacedemonian ? For when he had been deprived of one 
of his Eyes, by one of the Citizens, and the People had 
delivered the young Man to him, to be puniſhed in what- 
ever Manner he ſhould think proper; Lycurgus forbore to 
give him any Puniſhment. But, having inſtructed, and ren- 
dered him a good Man, he brought him into the Theatre : 
and, while the Lacedemoniams were ſtruck with Admira- 
tion; „I received,” ſays he, © this Perſon from you, in- 


« jurious and violent, and I reſtore him to you gentle, and 
ad good Citizen,” 


LXIIL. 


Warn Pittacus had been unjuſtly treated by ſome Perſon, 
and had the Power of chaſtiſing him, he let him go; ſay- 
ing, © Forgiveneſs is better than Puniſhment: for the one 
„is the Proof of a gentle, the other of a ſavage Nature.” 


LXIV. 
—— But, above all, this is the Buſineſs of N ature, to con- 


——_—_— 


— 


(z) The Stoics held all Virtues, and all Faults to be-equal : and this 
Fragment is one of their Illuſtrations of that Paradox, 
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Ir is the Character of 4 moſt mean-ſpirited * faglith 
Men, to ſuppoſe, they ſhall be deſpiſed by others ; 3 unleſs, 
by every Method, they rare thoſe who are Kit their 
Enemies (3). 0 


LXVI. 


WurN you are going to ck any one with Valence 
and Threatning, remember to fay firſt to yourſclf, that you 
are [by Nature] a gentle Animal, and that by doing nothing, 
violent, you ſhall live without Repentance, and without Need 


of * ſet right. 


LXVII. 
Ws ought to know, that it is not eaſy for a Man to form 


a Principle of Action, unleſs he daily ſpeaks and hears the 


ſame Things ; and, at the lame time, accommodates them 
to the Uſe of Life. 


— 
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(a) The Text has TIS PAVTATHS 3 oy the true Reading ſeems evi- 
dentl to be an Garraoig 3 and this the Tranſlation follows. 


(5) To J's aitobar evxataQporntous Tos aknus coe, tay pon Tous T £WTOUS 
eo loovs ra Tow ENaVlwper, oPIpa ayervwy xe avontuy ar bg . 
Þapey yap THY EVxaTAR ITY, Yeν,ẽX]“l EU Kai tate To SuyaToy avai EA . 
AAAa ToOAV paAAACY it KATH To dUvaTHY Hvai WPEAEY. 


This is the Whole of the F ragment : of which only the firſt Part, 
which was too good to be omitted, is tranſlated, - The reſt I do not 
underſtand, 


LXVIIL, 


FRAGMENTS. 1 


: % 
* 14 1 „ 89 2 + £4, 5 
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teig was ſo intent on Buſineſs that he "yy aſked his 
Domeſtics, whether he had W and whether he had dined. 


LXIX. 


Wu! LE Archimedes was intent on his Diagrams, his Ser- 
vants drew him away by Violence, and anointed (c) him; 
and, after his Body was anointed, he traced Bis a 
upon that. 


* 


LXX. 
WIEN Lampis, the Sea Commander, was aſked how he 


acquired Riches : A great deal,” faid he, „ without Dif- 
« ficulty, but a little with Labour.” 


LXXI. 


Solox, when he was ſilent at an Entertainment, being 
aſked by Periander, whether he was filent for Want of 


Words, or from Folly ; „No Fool,” anſwered he, © can 
ebe filent at a Feaſt.” 


EXXII. 


ConsuLT nothing ſo much, upon every Occaſion, as 
Safety. Now it is ſafer to be filent, than to ſpeak : and 
omit ſpeaking whatever is not accompanied with Senſe and 


Reaſon. 
LXXIII. 


As Light-houſes in Havens, by kindling a great Flame 
from a few Faggots, afford a conſiderable Aſſiſtance to Ships 


— _ - 4 VEE 


(e) The Ancients anointed the Body every Day. 
wandering 
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in on the . ſo an illuſtrious Perſon, in a State 
harraſſed y Storms, while he is contented with little him- 
ſelf, N 857 Benefits on his Fellow-Citizens, 


LXXIV. 


As you would certainly, if you undertook to ſteer a 
Ship, learn the Steerſman's Art, For it will be in your 


Power, as, in that Caſe, to liett the whole Ship; b Gs, i in this 
the whole State. 


LXXV. 
Ir you have a Mind to adorn your City by conſecrated 


Monuments, firſt conſecrate in yourſelf the moſt beautiful 
Monument of Gentleneſs, and Juſtice, and Benevolence. 


LXXVI. 


You will confer the greateſt Benefits on your City, not 
by raiſing the Roofs, but by exalting the Souls [of your 


Fellow-Citizens]. For it is better, that great Souls ſhould 
live in ſmall Habitations, than that abje& Slaves ſhould bur- 


row in great Houſes. 
LXXVII. 
Do not variegate the Structure of your Walls with Eubæan 


and Spartan Stone: but adorn both the Minds of the Citi- 


zens, and of thoſe who govern them, by the Grecian Edu- 
cation. For Cities are made good Habitations by the Senti- 
ments of thoſe who live in them; not by Wood and Stone. 


LXXVIII. 


As, if you were to breed Lions, you would not be ſoli- 
citous —_ the * of their Dens, but the Quali- 


ties 
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ties of the Animals [themſelves] : ſo, if you 1 to 
preſide over your Fellow-Citizens, be not ſo ſolicitous about 


the Magnificence of the Buildings, as careful of the Fortitude 
of thoſe who inhabit them, 


LXXIX. 


As a ſkilful Manager of Horſes doth not "Food the 90 
Colts, and ſuffer the unruly ones to ſtarve ; but feeds them 
both alike; only whips one more, to make him draw equally 
with his Fellow : ſo a Man of Care, and Skill in the Art of 
Civil Government, endeavours to do {d) Good to the well- 
diſpoſed Citizens, but not at once to deſtroy thoſe that are 
otherwiſe. He by no means denies Subſiſtence to either of 
them : only he diſciplines and urges on, with the greater 
Vehemence, him who reſiſts Reaſon and the Laws. 


LXXX. 


As neither a Gooſe is alarmed by Gaggling, nor a Sheep 
by Bleating : ſo neither be you terrified by the Voice of a 
ſenſeleſs Multitude. 


LXXXI. 


As you do not comply with a Multitude, when it injudi- 
ciouſly aſks of you any Part of your own Property: ſo 
neither be diſconcerted by a Mob, when it endeayours to 
force you to any unjuſt Compliance. 


— 


(d The Latin Verſion ſuppoſes that Tote: ould * evo. This the 
Senſe ſeems to require; and it is ſo tranſlated. 


LXXXII, 
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LXXXIL 
Pax in, before you are called upon, What is due to the 
nd you | will never be . for what i is not "Fs. | 


LXXXIII. 1 
As + aka Sun * not wait for 8 and Incantations, to 
be prevailed on to riſe, but immediately ſhines forth, and is 
received with univerſal Salutation: ſo, Ds. do you wait 
for Applauſes, and Shouts, and Praiſes, in order to do 
Good; but be a voluntary Benefi 4 and oy "lk 5 


beloved like the Sun ()0)79ꝓ7w. ey 37.9.0 
A Sni ought not to be 1580 9 8 one Anchor; nor Life 
on a ſingle Hope 72 


LXXXV. 

We: ought not to ſtretch either our Legs or our Hopes to 
a Point they cannot reach. | Sr hot) 
EER 


THALEs, being aſked, What was the moſt TINO 
enjoyed of all Things, anſwered, - © 1 : for they have 
* who have nothing elſe.” | 


LXXXV II. 


Ir js nge neceſſary for the Soul to. be Ae 0 * 
Body: for it is better to die, than to live ill. 


— 


(e) This Simile is peculiarly beautiful; and hath the Force of an Argu- 
ment in the Diſcourſe of a Stoic, who held the Sun to be animated, and 
intelligent. 25 


(f) This Fragment, in Sobæus, is aſcribed. to Socrates, 
| LXXXVIII. 


LXXXVIII. 


PyRRHoO uſed to ſay, . There is no Difference between 
e Living and Dying.” A Perſon aſked him, Why then do 
not you die? © Becauſe,” anſwered CO; <« there is no 
<« Difference (g/. | 


LXXXIX. 

Narunx is admirable, and, as Xenophon ſays, fond of 
Life. Hence we love, and take care of the Body, which i is 
of all Things the moſt unpleaſant and ſqualid. For if we 
were obliged, only for five Days, to take care of our Neigh- 
bour's Body, we could not ſupport it. For only conſider 
what it would be, when we get up in a Morning, to waſh the 
Teeth of others, and do all requiſite Offices . beſides. In 
reality, it is wonderful we ſhould love a Thing, which, every 
Day, demands ſo much Attendance. I ſtuff this Sack, and then 
I empty it again. What is more troubleſome ? But I muſt 
obey God. Therefore I ſtay, and bear to waſh, and feed, and 
clothe this paultry, miſerable Body. When I was younger, 
he commanded me ſomething ftill more, and TI bore it. And 


will you not, when Nature, which gave the Body, takes it 
away, bear that? „I love it; fay you. Well: this is 


what I have juſt been obſerving : and this very Love hath 
Nature given you: but the alſo ſays, © Now let it go, and 
<« have no farther Trouble,” 


AC. 


WHEN a young Man dies, | an old one] 3 the 
_ Gods, that, at the Time when He ought to be at reſt, he 


—- cr — 


18) See Diſcourſes, B. I. c. 27. Note (a). 
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490 FRAGMENTS. 

is encumbered with the Troubles of Life. Yet, (5) never- 
theleſs, when Death approaches, he wiſhes to live; and 
ſends for the Phyſician, and intreats him to omit no Care 
or Pains, It is marvellous, that Men ſhould not be willing 
either to live, or die. 


- XCI. 
To a longer and worſe Life, a ſhorter and better is * all 
Means to be 9 by every one. 


XCII. 


Wurd we are Children, our Parents deliver us to the Care 
of a Tutor; who is continually to watch over us, that we 
get no Hurt. When we are become Men, God delivers us 
to the Guardianſhip of an implanted Conſcience. We ought 
by no means then to deſpiſe this Guardian: for it will both 
diſpleaſe (i) God, and we {ball be Enemies to our own con- 


{cious FIN 


XCIII. 


Ricuzs ought to be uſed as the Materials of five Action; 
and not upon every Occaſion alike. 


1 XCIV. Ai 
All Men ſhould rather with for Virtue than Wealth ; 
1 is dangerous to the Fooliſh : for Vice is increaſed b 
Riches. And in frepef eg as any c one is deſtitute of Under- 


ä 


( HTroy is dropt out of the Text, A 10 Reaſon of the Simi- 
litude of the next Word 'oray. | 


(:) ATwXpro or, perhaps, ſhould be Q&T p Noi b 


2 n 
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ſtanding, into the more injurious Exceſs. he flies out, by 


1 the Means of gratifying the Rage of his Pleaſures. 


XCV. 


War ought not to be done, be not even ſuſpected [or, 
entertain not even a Thought] of doing (4). | 


XCVI. 


Bun i wk before you ſay a do any thing: for 
it will not be in your Power to recall what is faid or done, 


XCVII. 
_ Evexy Place is ſafe to him who lives with Juſtice. 


XCVIIT. 

Crows pick out the Eyes of the Dead, when they are no 
longer of any Uſe. But Flatterers deſtroy the Soul of the 
Living, and blind its Eyes. 

XCIX. 


Tun Anger of a Monkey, and the Threats of a F latterer, 
deſerve equal Regard. 


*. 


C. 

KinDLy receive thoſe, who are willing to give good 

Advice: but not thoſe, who upon every Occaſion are eager 

to flatter, For the former truly ſee what is advantageous : 

but the latter conſider only the Opinions of their Superiors; 

and imitate the Shadows of Bodies, by nodding Aſſent to 
what Rey lay. 


— 
8 th. is. Dead. a. tradi... ee tt „ _——Yy 


05 This e is e to 8555 SroB. Serm. I. 
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F R A M E N T 8. 
F Gl. 
A Monitor, ought, in the firſt place, to have a Regard 


to the Delicacy and Senſe (/) of Shame of the Perſon admo- 
niſhed. For they, who are hardened againſt a Bluſh, are 


incorrigible. 


492 


. 

Ir is better to admoniſh than a; for the one is 
mild and friendly; the other, harſh and affronting : and the 
one corrects the Faulty ; ; the other only convicts them. 


CIII. 


in) Cartier hath; to Strangers, and W in Need, 
according to your Ability (o). For he who gives nothing to 
the Needy, ſhall receive nothing in his own Need. 


DON. 

A PrxsoN once brought Clothes to a Pirate, who had 
been caſt aſhore, and almoſt killed by the Severity of the 
Weather; then Su him to, his Houſe, and furniſhed him 
with other Conveniences. Being reproached by ſome Perſon, 
for doing Good to bad People; © I have paid this Regard,” 
anſwered he, not to ew at to ng Nate.” 


iu 4 14 28 . * hn —_ 1 * 
„ 


(2) $nuns in Antonius and Maxihmis is ne And it is fo tranſ- 
lated here. 


() This and the belong Fragment, a are 1 Antonius and Maximus, 
and in the Margin ſtand there, Demotriti, Jocratis, Epicteti: ſo, 
probably, they ought to be put in the ſecond Claſs. 


() The . eau be 4 = 
| | CV. 
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CV. 
Ws ought not to chuſe every Pleaſure: wy « thats Which 
tends to methin good. | 
CVI. 
Ir is the Character of a wiſe Man, to reſiſt Pleaſure ; 3 and 
of a n to be enſlaved 1 it. 


Cvnll. 
| 1 x all Vice, Pleaſure being f like a Bait, draws 
ſenſual Minds to the Hook of Perdition. | 


CVHE. 
_ Cnvsx rather to puniſh 1 Mrs, than to be puniſh- 
ed by them. 
No one is free, who doth not command himſelf. 
OT 
Tas Vine bears three Cluſter. 1 he firſt, ol Pleaſure; 3 


aer 


Cxl. „K 
Do not t elk ah over Wine, t to FO your bins: : 
for your Diſcourſe will be loathſome. 


K LO aan 


N „CXII. bim minis. 
Hz is a Drunkard, ls takes 1 more Fu three Glaſſes : * 


and though be be not drunk, he hat! | exceeded Mo- 
deration. RY re ed a ad os» 
— — — men —— $4 2: Bu. 7Ü—m— 


(e) This Saying is likewiſe aſcribed to Pythagoras. 


FaAGCMENTs, 
CXML. 


Lr Diſcourſe of God be renewed every Day, pre- 
ferably to our Food. 


XIV. 
TulNxk oftener of God, than you breathe. 
C XV. 
Ir you always remember, that God ſtands by, an Inſpec- 


tor of whatever you do, either in Soul or Body: you will 
never err, either in your Prayers or Actions; and you will 


haye God abiding with you. 
CXVI. 
As it is pleaſant to view the Sea from the Shore: ſo it 


is pleaſant to one who hath eſcaped, to remember his paſt 
Labours. 


CXVII. 

Taz Intention of the Law is, to benefit human Life: bu 
it cannot, when Men themſelves chuſe to ſuffer : for it diſ- 
covers its proper Virtue in the Obedient. 

CXVIII. 
As Phyſicians are the Preſervers of the sick; ſo are the 
Laws, of the Injured. 
i | Ws = + 4 
i] The juſteſt Laws are the trueſt. 


| ava — — 


% See Deut. vi. 7. Pſal. lex ii, CV: & 
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CXX. 


Ir is decent to yield to a Law, to a Governor, and to a 
wiſer Man. 


CXXI. 


TrinGs, done contrary to Law, are the ſame as if they 
were undone. | 


CXXII. 


IN Proſperity, it is very caſy to fad a Friend ; in Adver- 
ſity, nothing is ſo difficult. 


CXXIII. 
Traxx delivers Fools from Grief : and Reaſon, wiſe Men. 
CXXIV. 


He is a Man of Senſe, who doth not grieve for what he 
hath not; but rejoices in what he hath. 


CXXV. 


EericTETUs being aſked, how. a Perſon might grieve 


his Enemy, anſwered, By doing as well as poſſible 
« *himſelt.” | 


CXXVI. 


LET no ite Man eſtrange himſelf from the Government 
of the State: for it is both impious to withdraw from being 
uſeful to thoſe that need it, and cowardly to give way to the 


Worthleſs. For it is fooliſh to chuſe rather to be governed 
ill, than to govern well. 


CXXVIL 


4 F R A M E N T 8 „ 


% e, 44.0 4] een. 
Norris is more (9) becoming a Governor, than to deſpiſe 
no one, nor be inſolent; but to ni over all Oe 


CXXVIII. 
Ax v Perſon may live happy in Pest; 3 but few, in 


Wealth and Power. , So great is the Advantage of Poverty, 


that no (/) Man, obſervant of the Laws of Life, would change 
it for diſreputable Wealth: unleſs, indeed, Themi/tocles, the 
Son of Meacles, the moſt wealthy of the Aebenians, in a Poverty 
of Virtue, was better than Ar, ſides and Socrates. But both 
himſelf and his Wealth are periſhed, and without a Name, 
For a bad Man loſes all in Death; but Virtue | is eternal. 


cxxIx. 
[Rim EMBER| that. ſuch is, and was, and will be, the 


Nature of the World; nor it is poſſible that Thin gs ſhould 


be otherwiſe, than they now are: and that not only Men, 
and other Animals upon Earth, partake of this Change 
and Transformation, but the Divinities alſo. For indeed even 
the four Elements are transformed and changed up and 
down: and Earth becomes Water, and Water Air, and this 
again is transformed into other Things. And the ſame Man- 
ner of Transformation happens from Things above to thoſe 
below. Whoever endeavours to turn his Mind towards theſe 
Points, and perſuade himſelf to receive with Willingneſs 


* l 


4) A ſeems a falſe Reading for paar. 
(7) If any one thinks this Senſe of „os harſh, or unſuitable, be may 


read, pos, Pr udent. LE 


what 
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what cannot be avoided, he wal — his Life with * 
tion and Harmon. ed yr 


Hz who is diſcontented with T hings preſent, and allotted 
by Fortune, is unſkilful in Life. But he who bears them, 


and the. Conſequences ariſing from them, nobly and ratio- 
nally, is e to be eſteemed a good Man. 


CXXXI. 


Al. Things ahky; and are ſubſervient to, the World ( ); 
the Earth, the Sea, the Sun, and other Stars, and the Plants 
and Animals of the Earth. Our Body likewiſe obeys it, in 
being ſick, and well, and young, and old, and paſſing through 
the other Changes, whenever That decrees. It is therefore 
reaſonable, that what depends on ourſelves, that is, our 
Judgment, ſhould not be the only Rebel to it. For the 
World is powerful, and ſuperior, and conſults the beſt for 
us, by governing us in Conjunction with the Whole. Far- 
ther: Oppoſition, beſides that it is unreaſonable, and pro- 
duces nothing except a vain Struggle, throws us likewiſe 
into Pain and Sorrows. 


_— 


(2) The Stoics > ak EC, the Idea of God with that of tha 
World. 


* ; < - - 
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(a) Te following FRAGMENTS are 
aſcribed jointly to EyicTETUs and other 
5 Authors. l | 


I. 


ONTENTMENT, as it is a ſhort and delightful 
Way, hath much Gracefulneſs and little Trouble. 


II. 
For Try yourſelf with Contentment : for this is an im- 
pregnable Fortreſs. VE) att 8; F Noe oh 


III. 


PRE FER nothing to Truth, not even the Choice of Friend- 
ſhip, lying within the Reach of the Paſſions: for by them 
Juſtice is both confounded and darkened. 


IV. 


Tnurz is an immortal and eternal Thing. It beſtows, 
not a Beauty which Time will wither, nor a Boldneſs of 
which the Sentence of a Judge can (4) deprive us; but [the 
Knowlege of ] what is juſt and lawful, diſtinguiſhing from 
them, and confuting, what is unjuſt. 


* 


(a) I have followed Mr. Lyton's Diviſion : but many Fragments in the 
foregoing Claſs properly belong to this. 


(5) Agape: xn, probably, ſhould be apaiperyy, and is fo tranſlated. 
v. 


IF * 
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= 


We ſhould have neither a blunt ms nor an (c) inef- 
feual Boldneſs of Speech. 


VE 
NaTursz has given Man one Tongue, but two Ears, that 
we may hear twice as much as we ſpeak. 


VII. 
Norhixe is in reality either pleaſant or unpleaſant by 
Nature; but all Things are effected by Cuſtom. 


VII. 
Cnvss the beſt Life: for Cuſtom will make it pleaſant. 
IX. 


CHUsE rather to leave your Children well inſtructed, than 
rich. For the Hopes of the Learned are better than the 
Riches of the Ignorant. 


X. 
A DauchrzR is a Poſſeſſion to a Father; which is not 
his own. 
Tu ſame Perſon adviſed the Leaving Modeſty to Chil- 
dren, rather than Gold. 
XII. | 
Tux Reproach of a Father is an agreeable Medicine: for 
the Profit is greater than the Pain. 


= 


teas tA. coat. — 0 


(c) This Saying is aſcribed by Stobœus to Secrates. Araxrer, diſorderly, 
is there agaxroy, ineffectual ; which I have preferred, 


"I at 1 
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n XIII. 
HI ae! in a Son-in-Law, finds a Son: he who 


| fails in one, loſes likewiſe a Daughter, 


XIV. 
Tux Worth of Learning, like that of Gold, i el 


xv. 
Hz 1 exerciſe Widow, W the Knovlege of 
God. 
Bi xVI. BROS 
ha is no Animal fo beautiful, « as a Man adorned: by 
Learning. 
XVII 


WIL ought to fly the Friendſhip of the Wicked, and the 
Enmity of the Good. 
XVIII. 
VNxcxssrrovs Circumſtances prove Friends, and detect 
Enemies. 
We ought to do well by our r Friends, when they are pre- 
ſent; and Ty well of them, when my are abſent. 
| XX. 
Lr not him think he is loved by any, who loves none. 
I my 
Wr ought to chuſe both a Phyfician and a Friend, not 


the moſt agreeable, but the moſt uſeful. 
| | XXII. 
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XXII. 8 
Ir you would lead a Life without Sorrow, conſider mn 
which will happen, as if they had already happened. 


XXIII. 


I exempt from Grief: not like fratichial Creatures, from 
Inſenfibility ; nor from Inconſiderateneſs, like Fools: but 
like a Man of W n * the Wy for 
Grief. = — 

XXIV. 

Tuazty whoſe Minds are the leaſt grieved by Calamities, 
and. whoſe Actions ſtruggle the moſt againſt them, are the 
greateſt beth in public and in private Life. 

Ws + - » "yp 

Tuzy who are well inſtructed, like thoſe who are exer- 
eiſed in the Palæſtra, if they happen to fall, quickly and 
dextrouſly riſe again from Misfortunes. 

” XXVI. 


We ought to call in. Reaſon, like a good Phyſician, to 
our Aſſiſtance in : Misfortunes. 


XXVII. 


A Fool intoxicated by a long . of 3 e as 
by one of Drinking, becomes more ſenſeleſs. 


XXVII. 
Envy is the Adverſary of the Fortunate. 
5 5 XXIX. 
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© XXIX. 
Hs who temembers what Man is, is diſcontented at 
nothing which happens. Too 
> © + 
A Prior and a Kir Wind are neceſſary to a a Voy- 
age ; Reaſon and Art, to a happy. Life, 
XXXI. 


Goop Fortune, like ripe F ruit, TY”. to be enjoyed while 
it is 1 


f A, 
# - LY 
4 


XXXII. 


Hz is unreaſonable, who is diſpleaſed at Krenn, which 
happen from natural N eceſſity. 
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The following FRAGMEN T 8 are omit- 
ted by Mr. Up rox: but as they ſtand 
under the Name of ARRIAN, and ſeem to 


be in the Spirit of EPICTETUS, they are 
added here. 


. 


(a) HAT does it ſignify to me, ſays he, whether 

the Univerſe is compoſed of Atoms or (45) uncom- 
pounded Subſtances, or of Fire and Earth? Is it not ſuffi- 
cient to know the Eſſence of Good and Evil, and the proper 
Bounds of the Deſires and Averſions; and, beſides thoſe, of 
the active Powers; and by the making uſe of theſe as ſo many 
certain Rules, to order the Conduct of Life, and bid theſe 
Things, which are above us, farewell : which, perhaps, are 
incomprehenſible to human Underſtanding : but, if one 
ſhould ſuppoſe them ever ſo comprehenſible, ſtill, what is 
the Benefit of them, when comprehended ? And mult it not 
be faid, that He gives himſelf Trouble to no Purpoſe, who 
allots theſe Things as neceſſary to the Character of a Phi- 
loſopher.—“ What then, is the Delphic Admonition, 
Know Thy/elf, ſuperfluous? “ No, ſurely, ſays he.” ---- 
« What then doth it mean?” It any one ſhould admoniſh a 


(a) Stob. de Dits & Phyſiol. Serm. 211. p. 714. Ed. Francef. 1581. 

() I have tranſlated awepwy as it ſtands in the Text; but, poſſibly, it 
might originally be no more than a marginal Interpretation of azcuwr, 
changing the Full Point into a Comma; or, according to Geſner's Tranſ- 
lation, a Corruption of cpuotopepiwy. 

| | Periormer 
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W a ) Tas . Perſon being aſked, Wherein the Dilig ent 
ra the A 4 of an e eee 1 N Wherein 
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0 Waris ge Cities, and Cultivation o «6 Var 
ſtanding to Minds, Ornament and? Security: Vt 
IV. | 
(f) Wren a young Man was giving himſelf Airs in a 
public Place; and ſaying, that he was grown wiſe, by con- 
verſing with many wiſe Men; I have converſed too, an- 
ſwered ſomebody, with 3 rich Men, but I am not 
N rich. 
| v. 
(g ) SocraTEs, * ſent for by (4) Archelaus, as wes 


ing to make him a rich Man, returned him this Anſwer : 
« Four arts of Meal are fold. at Athens for five Farthings, 


« and 


_ —_— _— „ Ah. 4 ** ä ** At. Mb. BL 
w. » 1 
. 


0 The Sentence 2 imperfect. | 58 

(d) Maximus, epi qiAoworias. Serm. 118. p. 374. 

(e) Ant. & Max. de d! ind, Serm. 210. p. 704. 

{f) Ibid. 

(g) Stobeus, Compar. Paupertatis & Divitiarum. Serm. 237. p. 778. 
(hb) Archelaus, the Philoſopher, was the Maſter of Sacrates : but the 


Perſon here mentioned was King of Macedon, who vainly endeavoured 
to 


PO y 2 F R A G M E N T 8.1 J0 5 


ee and the Fountains run with Water. If what I have is 
not ſufficient for me, yet I am ſufficiently able to make 
« a ſhift with that; and thus it becomes ſufficient for me. 
© Do not you perceive, that it makes no Difference in the 
«© Goodneſs of Polus [the Player's] Voice, whether he per- 
ce forms the Part of Oedipus in his regal State, or when he is 
ce a Wanderer, and a Beggar at Colonus? And ſhall a brave 
« Man appear worſe than Polus, and not perform well in 
e whatever Perſonage is impoſed upon him by the Deity ? 
© Shall he not imitate U/yſes, who made no worſe Figure 
e in Rags than in a fine purple Robe? 6. 


VI: 


Tres are ſome Perſons who are calmly of a high Spirit, 
and do all the ſame Things quietly, and as it were without 
Anger, which thoſe do who are hurried with ſtrong Paſſion. 
We are to guard, therefore, againſt the Faults of fuch Per- 
ſons, as being much worſe than that of violent Anger. For 
People of the latter Character are quickly fatiated with 
Vengeance; whereas the others extend it to a longer Time, 


like Perſons in a flow Fever, 


Y 8 jw os _ * th. * tht. MA —_— 
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to get Socrates to his Court. The Envy of Ariftophanes upon this Occa- 

ſion is ſaid to have produced that infamous Piece of Scurrility and Buf- 

foonery his Comedy of the Clouds. See Bayle, in the Article Archelaus. 
(i) Stobeus, Ryod Eventus, &c. p. 324+ 329. 
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* che, deny the Evidence of the Seoles, K. a xx. 
p a b Vo ol 9 oon 8 wy 1 [I&% voy e YDOQ DK a 33 
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Affection, not inconſiſtent with Reaſon, I. — 
gulated, III. xxiv. $. 4. hen miſ ele ed, 1d.- 
Auer pin. His Behaviour ut OY Try), 1. I. q. 8, —— His Kälber 
to Norus, I. tt K 32 1 xt 1 N5:a 
Anger reproved, II. xviii. $. 3: | 
Appearances to the Mind, a right Uſes of them i in our penn benen L 58. 2. 
che Standard of Action, I. xxviii, 9.2. 8 


Archedemus, II. iv. F. 2. pi 5 4 ix. F. 1. ah, k . 
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Babu Gies condo in Bös 5 Excellence, BI CMS 71.—— 


in ds rational Part, I. "REY | a 


Body, dependent on Externals, I. i . 2. 1 — $-5. IV. 1506 11, 


12. 14.— Clay, I. i. f. 3. 1 „ 5. IV. i. f. 12.— our 
laſt Garment, I. xxv. 6. 3. — compared t to r * 1, $3 11. 
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Caution Safe? with Courage,” B. 11. c. q F T, Bey) in 
Things dependent on Choice. II. i. 6. 4. 

Character to be preſerved, I. ii. 6. 3. 7. U. I. "200 

Choice uncontroulable by Jupiter himſelf, I. i. 15 — le of Re- 
ſtraint, I. xvii. . 2. Xxii. $. 2. III. xix. 7 ere our (hen 


II. v. $. 1.—is Virtue and Vice; F Happineſs and Unhappineſs, II. 


F 


Chryfippus, 1. iv. Note (5). U. ITY 2. XVI. 335 Aix. b. 1. U.. 


8 


u. $5- XXI. 5 1.— -n uſeful, I. iv. * xvii. ö. 2. 
Cleantbes, 


Divination, ill Effects of an unreaſonable. 1 to it, II. vii. Q. 1. 


k Duy >; "i, uh hae II. vil. 8 35 e —_ i 


14 * 


C | Gage eee er Sq 7 
orgs 12 l. xii. 5. 2. IV. iv. 5. 3. 4 
Conceit 4 reproved, II. xi. $.1. xvü. $.1. 4. III. ji. $.4. xiv. 5. 4. 
Contentment recommended, I. i. 6. 0 ix. (. 4. IV. iv. F. 6. vil. F. 3. 


Crates, xxii. N )- 7 4 PE | 
ä 1 


Death to be encountered os, 05 Fl I. c. i. $.6.—a Reſtitution of what 
is not our own, I. i. $. 9.——no Evil, I. ix. f. 3. Xxiv. F. I. XXVii. 
97 Top UI. Vili. $. 1. xX. f. 2.——a Vizard, II. i. §. 3.——a Return 
to the Elements, III. Ki Kt. IV. WMI. F. 3.—oniy the Separation 
1 Soul and Body, III. xxu. F. 4. — Loſs of perſona Exiſtence, III. 
S. — not . Eucf. 8. „1 b Epe Aar 

r 


* rache dur ch . A ner 0. 
| Demetrius, his Speke to Nero, I. XXV. fo: 


| Defires in our own Power, I. 1 9.3. II. i. Wwe 1. Exe. c. Lare 
to be ſuppreſſed by a Beginner in Philoſophy, I. iv. 5 1. III. xili. 
§. 3. Xxii. F. 2. IV. iv. 8. 2, 55 Eren. c. ul. | 


Determinations not all to — 5 „II. XV. 1 er 0 n WAY 
Difficulties their Uſe,” I. xxiv 1 MUSE 10 D140 2 — 
D:ffdente, faulty, feproved, III. Ave 8. 3 Nr. d oe? 


Drogenes taken for a Spy. I. xxiv. Note (c). III. xxii. F. 3.———his 
Anſwer to one who defired recommendatory Letters, II. iii. F. 1. 

taken by e II. xitt. Note (c). his Behaviour in a 

Fever, III. xxi. his Guickords in gage, III. xxii. F. 42. 

his — (Hay III. xxiv. 5. A. his N. otion of Free- 
dom, III. xxiv. 5. 4. IV. i. $. 6. 13.42 

Diſcuntem 1 I, vs $. 6. Xii; F. 2.4 K. xvi. 8. 2. IV. i. * 12. 
iv. §. 3. FRAG, xi. 2 

Diſcourſe, | indecent, to be 8 Excn. 3 rrii. 

Diſtruſi in Providence reproved, I. ix. F. 2. III. xxvi. F. 1. 
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The proper Diſpoſition APIS => it, 1. . Excl. c. 
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I xxii. F. 2. IV. v. §. 8 i See II. M Note G.. 


Egotiſn to be avoided, Ech. c. xxxiii. . TSF bes 
n Net * teuren 
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Elution the Gift of God, II. 1 K. 1 — "__ not princi⸗ 
pally ſo, II. xxüii. 12 WES 19 ib ed 
Eu reprenec Ilz in 5. 4. ů ill 
Epaphrodititi, I. i. H. 5. + xix. 35 1 , 1 nM nv 
Epicurus placed the Good of Man in Body, I. xx. Nil ills, 1. III. vi 
8.1. — forbad Marriage, and the Care of Children, and engaging 
in the Service of the Public, I. xxiii. $6. 1. III. vii. 6. 2.— denied 
the natural Relation of Mankind to each other, II. xx. $. 2.——taught 
Irreligion and 42 HI. . did not pronounce Stealing 
to be evil, III. vii. his EE wick ernicious, and 
lead to Oppreſſion, 38 and Murder, III. vil. H. 1. N 
Error, all, involuntary, I. xvii. F. 2. Xviii. 9. „ II. XXVi. $ 1. Exch. 
c. xlii. * 
Evil conſiſts in a bad Choice, II. i. 1 1.— / mere : Negation, Exc, 
c. xxvii. ** O oz a boDnammo NY 
Euphrates, the Philoſopher, III. xv. 1. IV. viii. $. 4 
Ext:rnals not in our own Power, I. xxii. $.2. II. v. &. 1, Ge. 
Materials to the Faculty of Choice, 7 XXIX. 8 1,——not to be treated 
* II. v. ww — 2 8 i o 10 worn 


| * 
[11 1 2 1 
Fancy, the Guide of e B. I. c. xxvili. 90 v. nid | 


Fates, I. xii. 5. 2. 


Florus, I. ii. G. 3. | 
Friendſhip to be met with 7 in — and ume, II. xxii 5. 1. 4. 


FRA. x. impoſſible in a bad — II. xxii. 95 3: 5. 


G. 2 i 
Galta, B. III. c. XVIL, F : 1 , Aan 

Galileans, IV. vii. $. 2. Note (a). | 
GOD the univerſal Father and Creator, U iii. 5. 1. ix. 6. 1 I. I. vili. 
6. 3. — is omnipreſent and omniſcient, I. xiv. F. 1, 2. II. xiv. 6. 2. 
doth not neglect the 17 Things, III. xxiv. $. 6. our Faculties 
and Abilities his Gift, I. vi. 5. 6. 11 xxiii. &. 1. — wherein 1 
His Eſſence, II. viii. q 1.— makes Revelations to Mankind, III. i. 
$. J. the Author of all we enjoy, I. xvi. $. 3. II. xxili. F. 1. IV. 
1. H. 12. Dependence on Him recommended; II. xix. 8, 3.— To 
by thanked for the Inſtructions we receive from wiſe and good Men, I. 
v. $. 5.——for moral Improvement, II. xvii. F. 3 .——Propoſed to our 
I mitation. See Imitation. made all Men to be happy, and hath put 
Happineſs in our own Power, I. xxix. 5. 1. III. xxiv. F. 1.— to be 
conſulted in our Undertakings, III. xxii. $. 6. * 
God. 


A 
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Cad, See Jupiter. £ bor 10 AID ache 
Gods, different — concerning them, I, . 6. Toliczx II 
Good to be ſought from ourſelves, I. xxix. $; 1. III. xxii. 5. . 


univerſal Motive of Action. III. iii. 5. 2 — in our owh Power, 1. | 


xxix. f. 6. III. jii. 6. 2.—conſiſts in Choice, I. XXX. II. xvi. 
* 1. xxili, 5. 2. III. x. $. W in e int III. xx. rh 1% 


84. 
Grice Rebellion x nge God, „A. xxiy, $1 L, 24 
Health, "Not a'Gdod, B UI. c. x. 4.4 2. XX. 2 9 eee 


Helvidius Priſcus, I. ii. 5. 4, 5. 
Hermes, (Rod of) III. xx. $. I. 
Hippocrates, I. Wii, G. .... | 
Humility recommended, Excn, c. xxxiii. FRAG. iii. 
A 
Imitation of God, B. II. c. xiv. . 2. xvi. 6 4c good Men, II. 
xvii. $. 4, 5. Xix. F. 3. III. xxiv. f. 1 Excu. c. xxxiii. 
Improvement, in what to be ſought, I. iv. $ 3,4. III. vi. 9. I. 
Induſiry, wherein it conſiſts," IV. iv. $. 5. | | 9fly 
Talicus, III. viii. 5. 3. | | 
Jupiter, I. i. 6. 3, 4. 6. Xii. $. 2. See GOD. 


l 11 tb 
Lateranus, Plautius, B. I. c. 1. $. 5. 


Laughter reproved, ENCH. C. xxxiii. 15 
Law (divine) what, II. xvi. $. 3. III. xi. f. 1. xxiv. b. 2. 


Lesbius, III. xx. WE * 4 


Lie a Thing indifferent, II. vi. 6 1. 
Logic, its UE, I. vi, I. WI. $. 1. | ste gin ca 
Love, conſiſtent only with Prudence, II. ail 6. 1. gn 


Man, a Spectator and Interpreter of the Works of God, B. f e. vi. $. 4.— 
not made for an inactive Life, I. x. f. 2.— his Good conſiſts in a due 
Regulation of the Choice, I. viii. §. 2. xv. F. 1.—is poſſeſſed of 
free Will, I. xvii, $. 2. Xix. §. 2.— Part of a Commonwealth, II. 
v. F. 4. x. 5. 1. V. vii. §. 2. how preſerved and how deſtroyed; 
II. ix. F. 2.—his End tp follow God, I. xxx. — formed to * 

* 18 
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his Abode, III. xxiv. f. 1. — his Nature gentle, ſociable, and faith- 
ful, IV. i. 5. 13. v. F. 2. Man not the Maſter of Man, IV. i. 5. 12. 
inconſiſtent with the Cynic Profeſſion, III. xxii. bu 6.— 
rreebmmended, II. Vi, . 3. Aki. N12 f e 
Maſter, who, I. xxix. + IT. ii. s + Eno. eb. o 
Maxis," III. vii. K n 11 0 01 N N 
Money, not a Good, II. xvi. §. 1. 0 © + 1 Tas 
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Noa recomthended B. III. C. © Fry. IV. xl. 8215 34. ang i 
Nero, I. i. $-5- ü. 5. 3. 
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$. 7. Exck. c. xlvi. xIvi. XX 5 HO .o 3 liz 13 
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Proper what thy 0 Bel c. vi. 5. 5. bk II. abs 5.2. * 2 *. 
Phiigſophers t they ou — iv 4 4.76.16! xXx. XIV, 
$- 2. II. X. 4 2. How” Fee IE Miet. 2. III. Wü. 8. 3 
Exch. c. xx. | An Wogieih ads or nous nne A zin n 
Plato, I. viii. 5. r. u. aa 9. T, dec Prayer, II. xi. 5. 4. 
his Notion of a of Wives, FRAG. xlviii. | 
Pleafure not Do 1 Xi. $- e ui. vi. 


9.3. nsronu as 
Polkmo, III. i. Noce (O. * r 2oksl * tC 
Poverty not an Evil, HI. Il * = Tv. vi. 8 1. —. MN 9 
Pre ayer recommended, H. xvii. F. 4, 5. III. xxi. 5. 1. 


Principles not dependent on Externals, 1 Xi. F. 3. che ſupreme Rule 
of Action, I. xviti. $. 1. III. ix. Nad > ai Dolle on. 
Procraſtination reproved. Exch. c. .\-::-; 

Providente, Inſtances. of, its Wiſdom prey Gbdodneft, 1. .vi; 1 I, 2, * 
© ——— Thoſe Inſtances Proofs of a God, 1d. Gives the beſt Things 
to the beſt Men, III. xvii. 6. 111 2 lid ad bavol od 1 

Pfaden T-Axvii-Nete G. „T ynids od n 
Pyrnbo, I. XxxVñ. Nte (a. eee 90/11 .xixx i i 
Fyrrboniſis ridiculed, I. xxvii. 2 
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qual in Gods ad} Men; B. I; 0 wth een 

itſelf, I. xx. $. 1.— appointed 0 a (ger Ve jof the Appearances 


of Things, I. XX. f. 1. 8 e rixx I ow tth 
Refignation recommended, I. i. 6. 5. ll. xvi. 5. 3 Iv. 1.8. 1a. 
Revenge reproved, II. x. F. 5. 1. iv II booD s 199 oth 


Riches not a Good, FRAG. xvi. xvil. 
Rufus, I. ix. $. 8. III. vi. & 4. xvi. Xxili. S 
Thrafeas, I. i. 5. 7. 00 eke 7 eden W A 


* 
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Se 1 . the univerſal Motive of Action, B. I. c. xix. F. 2. natural, 

I. XIIi. $7 3. „II. Xxii. 1 4300-0 args Ss I. a. 
$. 1. II. xxii. 5. 2. ENCn. c. Xi. 

Sceptics ridiculed, I. xxvii. $. 2. 

Servants. Humanity to them, FRAG. xxx. 

Stame, (falſe) reprovedz III. xxiv. & 7. IxS&viigor 11. 4d; vor 

N not an Evil, III. Xxx. 5. 1 — its * III. xx. 8. e 
no Impediment to the Mind, Exc; c. ick r.. 
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Secrates his Reſignation to the divine Will, I. iv. IJ 6 Fon Grizen of 


- the World, I. i. $. 1 his Speech to his Judges, I. ic. 5. 5. II. i. 
§. 4. Xxili. &. 1. began by the Examination of Words, I. A. 8.1. 
D always preſerved the ſame Countenanck, I. xxv. 5. 4. for- 
bids an e Life, I. xxvi. 5. 3. III. xii. $. 4. his Ex- 
cuſe of the Jailor, I. xxix. F. 10. whether he-writ any thing, II. 
i. Note /). his Pleaſantry at his Trial, II. v. Note (e). wrote 


Hymns in Priſon, II. vi. f. 2.—— made his Opponent bear witneſs 


to him, II. XII. 5. 2. xxvii 5. 2.— his Chaſtity, II. -xvili. 5. 4. 
never provoked in a Diſpute; II. xii. 5. ii. never quarrelled, 
nor ſuffered others to quarrel, IV. v. $ 1. — Author of Confutation, 
III. xiv. f. 4. — his Modeſty, III. XXiii. 5. 1. IV. viii. K. 5.— 
his Neatneſs; IV. Ki. 5. 3.— bis. Courage, IV. B 6. 18. — in what 
manner he loved his Children, III. Xxiv. C 4. IV. I. 4 18.— 
diſobeyed the thirty Tyrants, IV. i. 5 18.—his Anſwer about his 
Burial, I. xxix. Note (6). when adviſed to 5 or Jus _ 
II. ü. 5. 1.——to Crito, IV. i. f. 18. 
Solicitude the Effect of Ignorance, II. xui. f. 1. xVi. * . 
Solitude a State of Repoſe and Freedom, I. xii. 5. ii. IV. iv. §. 3.—.— 
to be rendered agreeable by Contemplation, and Dependence on God, 
III. xm. 1. 


Sub, 
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Soul, 1 of the divine Eſſence, I. xiv. A I, Xvi. f. 2. II. viii. 

=O 2 N depriyed. OY 7 > TY: Fs p II. Kü. 

Super fuitie to T 7 Exc cn. c. xxxiii xxxix. 1 xxl. xxx. 
xxix. 


Sura, III. xvi. Note (4d). 


3 e 

| Thankſgiving recommended, B. I. c. i. f. 3. iv. b. 5. Xi. $.1. xvi, 
§. 3. II. xxiii. §. 1. III. v. $1. IV. By 2 . 83. 

Thraſeas, I. i. F. 2. 


V. 

Vanity reproved, Exc. c. vi. xliv. xlix. Fnac. Ai. 

Veſpaſian, I. ji. F. 4. 

Pulgar to be avoided, III. xvi: $. 2. Enxcn. c. xxxili==—Difforence 
between them and a Philoſopher, Encn. c. xlviii. 


Nomen, for what to be eſteemed, Encn. xl. 

World, a Syſtem compoſed of Men and God, I. ix. F. t. — one great 
City, III. xxiv. F. 1. z. hath a Governor, II. xiv. 8 4 

Worſhip, (divine) recommended, III. vii. $. 3. IV. iv. 5. 65 Excn. 

c. xxxi. 
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Zeno, I. xx. Note (a). B. II. c. xiii. 5. 2. IV. vil. F. a. 
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having honoured me with his Opinion, concerning ſome Paſlages, 
about which he was conſulted, I am enabled by his Obſerva- 
tions to make the following Improvements to this Work, 


T learned Dr. TAYLOR, Editor of Lyfias and Demoſthenes, 


Page 37. Add to Note (5)— lt ſeems probable, that a great deal is 
wanting; and that or: aySpwrive belongs to one Story, and 7: ovy, en, 
to another. . 5 „ S 
P. 77. But how then came any ſuch Suſpicions .. . . Perhaps the 
Senſe is, Whence ariſe our Suſpicions, Jealouſies, and Fears, concerning 
our Children, if we have no natural Affection towards them? 


P. 101. Add to Note (4)—Or, perhaps, ewadoy ſhould be ewad. 


P. 117. This your Victory, this your Concluſion . . .. , Perhaps Vicłory 
and Concluſion ſhould change Places. | 


P. 144. To Note (5) add— But, as 1272.2 occurs not elſewhere, 
and reading it here will make an improper Repetition of nearly the ſame 
Senſe, and Jide, Twa fignifies, to do ſomething to another, L. 4. 
c. 7. p. 628. edit. Upt. and in Lyſſas, Apol. in Sim. p. 79. contra Agorat, 
P. 235, it will be beſt to preſerve the preſent Reading, and to tranſlate it 
—— What doth he loſe, who makes him ſuch ? 


P. 171. To Note (i) add — Prov. viii, 34. and Ecclus. xiv. 25, ſpeak 
of waiting and hearkening at the Doors of Wiſdom. Yet the Paſlage, 
to which Mr. Upton refers, p. 577, of his Edition, and p. 368. of this 
Tranſlation, favours the received Reading. 
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172. To Note (I) add Probably here is an Alluſion to the Proverb, 
died by Wolfius, eri Bugons * dai, of which ſee Suidas. EI 


P. 184. To Note (c) add —Yet Py the Senſe of ouch ey may be 
couched under fs -. | 


P. 2 39. To Note (5) . a "mah At and almoſt certain 
Conjecture i is, to read araraatloerss inſtead of TAuTlouerss. And then 
the Tranſlation will be - Concerning thoſe, who return, or, were return- 
ing home, on a of Sickneſs, 


F 2 54- To Note (6) add — But, on on farther Conſideration, FE Senſe 
of returning or departing, which avzauw hath, Luke xii. 36. Phil. i. 23. 
and arxAvois, 2 Tim. iv. 6. ſeems proper here: and the Tranſlation may 
be Vou go to the Theatre, or thence to ſome other Place. For Per- 
ſons often move from one Place to another; rberery becauſe they are 
amuſed in none. 


P. 2 58. To Note (/) add—But probably it ſhould be changed W 
oho, and the Tranſlation be What Occaſion for Anger, for De- 
. Theſe two Greek Words are confounded elſewhere. And the 
fame Alteration ſeems needful in Porphyr. de Abst. L. I. F. 2. 


P. 261. To Note (e) add — He is ſenſible however, that HT is 
not exactly to throw one's ſelf on one Side; and ſtands condemned by 
e as a low Expreſſion. 


P. 25. To Note (a) add Or we may ſuppoſe arri to be a Gloſs, 
or a caſual Repetition of the ſame Word occurring in the Line before: 


and fo tranſlate, there exiſis the Knowlege, &c. 


P. 306. To Note (4) add Or, perhaps, rather the former ours 
ſhould be left out. 


P. 216. To Note (hb) AS poſſibly, the preſent Reading may 
ſtand, and be tranſlated, But your Life is a perpetual Magiftracy. 


P. 338. To Note (e) add — Or 78 qizoaoge Nay mean. Of the pbilo- 
Jephic Principle, 


P. 343. To Note (5) add — Or the TY orov FA may be a Repe- 
tition of the Tranſcriber. 


P. 364- 


F. * To Note (%) ha) „ 1 have TI the 1 Re 
For Archidamas read Arehidanis., or 129 T, 


P. 271. To Note () _—— 1 would not inſert a Negative 6 un- 
_ neceſſarily. _ Er 


P. 3 74: Note (91 Por, rub ae with, pct. throw on their Anta- 
gong. - 

P.4 34 To Note (e) add — Perhaps alſo what Ln and particu- 
878 PZ TpoBaror, is corrupt. 


P. 388. To Note (a) add But this Ozaidlion was. probably owing to 
the Tranſcribers {ſkipping from peg; to the like Word u . Pol- 
fibly, inſtead of leaving out a, we ſhould rather ſuppoſe, that ſome- 
thing before it is left out. And in all Likelihood the true Tranſlation of 
yoy 8x1 a xarw, inſtead of ſhould not you, &c. is the following: Is not 


this, i. e. undertaking to convince others inſtead'of yourſelf, inverting the 
Order of Things ? 


P. 417. The Notes (5) and 00 ſhould change Places. 


P. 420. Add to Note (a) - Or rather, after the next Word: and the 
Tranſlation ſhould be, Yet now, without being ſenſible of it, you do ſome- 
thing like this, even in the preſent Caſe. Confider your Body, &c. But 
{till the Separation of ow from xa: yuy is ſomewhat unnatural, and takes 


off from the Spirit and Quickneſs of the Repartee. 


P. 421. Squalid...... The original Word gnißtes, i in A pale. 
And, probably, Ariſtophanes meant the Paleneſs, which proceeds from 
a ſedentary ſtudious Life. But Epictetus plainly underſtood him, of that 
unwholeſome Look, which Want of Cleanlineſs gives. 


P. 424. To Note (a) add— Or, as Caſaubon conjectures, ar. Or, 
perhaps, as Mr. Upton propoſes, vreoriSeeroy ſhould be vreoribeueres. 


P. 425. Is he my Conſcience ...... Kpiua ſignifies, p. 652. I. 6. and 


p. 660. J. 5. of Mr. Upton's Edition, the * which any one paſles* 


in his own Mind. 


P. 443. To Note (5) add For nothing appears, to ſupport ſo great an 


Encomium of that Philoſopher : whereas Hercules and Diogenes were 
VUuu 2 Favourites 
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Favourites of the Stoics, and particularly of our Author; and the latter 
profeſſed himſelf an Imitator of the former, But then he was never 
deified. And therefore may we not put in his ſtead, Alaucos, Bacchus? 
They are joined by the Ancients. See Q. Curt. L. VIII. c. 5. and Hor. 
Epiſt. II. 1. 5, 10. And they will ſtand here in their proper Order. 
Hut this may be thought too licentious a Change. And, to ſay nothing 

of Hercules, Bacchus was by no means remarkable for Abſtemiouſneſs. 


P. 454. To Note (2) add This Reading he hath taken from an 
Edition in 1554, fd to be made from a better Manuſcript than the 
common Editions. He underſtands it to mean, ſruct and affected over. 
firongly by External. Qia ge äs means, averſe from, L. II. c. 26. 
in the beginning, and Philgftrat. vit. Apollon. VIII. 7. 3. But from the 
vulgar Senſe, calummiated, it may mean here, one to whom Externals 
have been miſrepreſented, who hath a Miſconception of the World, 


P. 469. And Vice, by Money... . Perhaps for n zax: ſhould be 
read EUTUXI& a Turn of good Fortune, 


